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“ Topies of the Week. 

The Century Company is probably 
field with a book inspired by the 
trouble in China. It published 
the title of “ China, the 
author is Miss E. R. Scidmore, 
Secretaries of the Oriental 
year. The work will be fully 
moreover, as frontispiece a_ portrait 
Miss 
made 


first 


anti-foreign 


the 
ent 


in 
pre 
under 
The 
the 


last 
ent 


will be June 27 


Long-Lived Empire.” 
of 
Rome 
and pres 
the 


during 


who was one 
Congress in 
illustrated, 
of Dowager 


who the 


than 


Empress of China. Scidmore, 


last fifteen ven 


* Alaska, 


years has no less 
to China, will be recalled as the_ 
the Southern Coast, and the 
‘Jinrikisha Days Japan,” 
East,” “ From 
the Northwest 
East.”’ 


author of 

Sitkan 
‘Westward to the 
to Alas 


Garden 


in 


Guide ka and 


the 


East to west,’ 


Coast,”’ and “ Java of 


‘Wanted 
Mead & C 
in fact, 
by H 
trong. 


aul Leicester Ford's a 
Watchmaker,” will be published by 
in time for the Christmas holidays. 

Christmas tale, -vith illustrations in 
Christy, and with decorations by Miss 


new story, 


Dodd, 

It 

color 
Arms 


oO. 
is, 
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“ Climbing and Exploration in the Bolivian Andes,” | 
famous traveler of 


by Sir William Martin Conway, the 
the Himalayas, is the title of an 
travels, which will be published in the early 


by Harper & Brothers. It is said to be 
hensive, covering the political as well 
aspects of South America. 


important vook of 


most compre- 
natural 


as 
as 


Lue 





D. Appleton & Co. will is immediately new 
edition of Stephen Crane’s “ The Red Badge Cour 
age,” with portrait and biographical sketch. the 
latter will appear, probably for the first time, the true 
story of how ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courag. ”’ 
published. The author of the sketch, who 
Crane intimately, writes: ‘It was in December, 184, 
that Mr. Crane came to the editorial office of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., bringing two short stories as examples 
of the work which he was then for the 
papers. The impression made by the stories 
strong that Mr. Crane asked if he had 
long enough for publication in book form, He replied 
hesitatingly that he had written one rather long story, 
which was appearing in a Philadelphia newspaper, 
‘some of the boys in the office seemed to like it.’ 
was asked to send the story at once, and presently 
there appeared a package of newspaper cuttings con- 
taining ‘The Red Badge of Courage,’ which 
promptly accepted for publication.” The Appletons, 
will be recalled, also publish Crane’s ‘“ Maggie,” “ 
Little Regiment,” and ‘“‘ The Third Violet 


sue a 
of 


In 


came to be 


knew Mr. 


doing news- 


was so 


was a story 


and 


it 


Washington's autobiography 
and will then be presented in 
Autumn by Doubleday, 


Booker T. 
serially in The Outlook, 
book form some time in the 
Page & Co. 

That well-known American astronomer, Dr. Simon 
Newcomb, has written a novel, the hero of which 
the inventor of an airship. The tale called “ His 
Wisdom the Defender,” and is now in press at Harper 
& Brothers. Dr. Newcomb, although well known in 
scientific circles as the author of books on astronomy, 
mathematics, and political economy, has never before 
attempted a piece of fiction. His forthcoming book 


is 


will have particular interest because he is able to eke 


out his imagination by actual scientific data, wield- 
ed even more intelligently than by the famous Jules 
Verne. 


Now that the Australian Federation is practically 
an acknowledged fact, the colonies which go to make 
up the Commonwealth of the Pacific will begin to 
attract more general attention than they have hither- 
to. A study of their development and of the peculiar 


phases of their democracy will shortly be presented 
in a volume that is to come from the press of Double- 
day, Page & Co. It will be entitled ‘‘ Newest England,” 
by Henry D. Lloyd. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. uave in preparation a series of 
volumes which will be called ‘‘ The Bookman Class- 
ics.” They will include a carefully selected series of 
the world’s best literature, printed on heavy deckle- 


edge paper in two colors. So far as arranged,.the first 
volumes will include Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “ Kingsley’s Hypatia,” and the 
“Sketch Book.” 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis has written for the 
August number of Scribner’s a rather important ar- 
ticle on the situation in South Africa, entitled “ Pre- 
toria in War Time.” ‘This article, which will contain 
interesting interviews with President Kriiger, is the 
third in Mr. Davis’s series. The first of nis articles 


appears in the current number of the magazine, tell- 
ing of the fighting of Buller’s column. Mr. Davis 
adds to his descriptions of scenes the comprehension 
of a certain human t, which augmenis his fidel- 


ity of expression, 


TOOO, 


visits | 


Archipelago,” 


Far | 


the | 


a | 


Autumn 
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| What Steam, Metallurgy, Electricity, and Pho- 
tography Have Done—George Iles’s 
Striking Book." 


‘EW YorK TIMES Sat 


by 


Ernest Ingersoll. 


is a wonderful book, a book which carries be- 


reader with the rapidity and brilliancy of 


the 


a 
story of the scientific 


its 


marvels of the past 


lines—ste metal- 
One 
It 


it 


striking 
raphy. 


along most am, 


lurgy, electricity, and photog would read it 


it 


sque 
Imag 


wiih interest and value greatly did do no more 


than give this but a higher 
sination with which it is in- 
skill and completeness with which it 
and the growth 
and shows 


developed in an orderly manner out of 


picture review, has 
eem in the 
the 


these 


cial Lo est 


formcda and 


unites all cognate branches of 


of science into one organism, so to speak, 


how they have 
geims that were ever multiplying and ever becoming 
and It might 
*xplanation of the evolution of 
to most forceful 
law of develop- 


more 
be 


invention, 


widely pregnantly creative, well 


styled a history and 
it 


the 


and add 


illustration of 


knowledge 
the 


a 
universality of 
ment. 

Mr. Iles 
illustrate 
world of 
has 
stantly 


has done more 


than 
is 


however, to 
of the 
nature; for 
demons con- 
ing which 
act as multipliers suddenly increasing’by many powers 
the value of effort The 
very foundation of material acquire- 
ment of such a multiplier 
man of how 


merely 


how development, evolution true 


is. of the world of 


that 


invention as it 


he trated here there are 


aris discoveries and achievements 


every direction. 
in the 
by 


Human progress up 


in a given 
science lay 
the dis 


will 


covery primitive 


to make fire at 
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He | 


was | 


The | 


will appear | 


is | 


to that 
slowness. 


time must have been of almost 


Try 
having 


imperceptible 
that 
this simplest 


to beset 
of 
suddenly, by 
limitations 
that by 
wood he could create and 
It 
now even 
de- 
and 
it 
permitted 


imagine the limitations 


creatures 
man's 


no command over 


consider 


then 
the disappearance 


servants; as 


how, 


of prison bounds, these 


were expanded when some savage learned 


iry 
ary 


or chafing 


control a blaze almost regardless of time or 


place! 
for 
athers, 


lay at the foundation of home 
might be 
from predatory 


and family, 
habitable in all 
beasts, lighted, 
It originated 


| & cave 
fended 
better food prepared. 
enabled man to 
travel and exploration 
night 


made we 


and more 
ulture, 
It 
now comfort and protec- 
upon distant journeys, and 
It opened 
n to 
and it founded society 
and empire by putting into the hands of primitive hu- 
manity the availing itself of 
and the talents inherent in its brain 


agri for 


clear away the forest. 


since 
tion by were possible 
strong boats could be excavated by burning. 
the gateway enabling ma 


clarify, 


to the industrial arts by 
shape, and mold metals; 


means of nature's re- 
exercising 
When one 


toward 


sources 
and hands. thinks 
to advance 


heat or 


of a human world trying 
without the to 


to cook fuse 


civilization power 


light a room or boil water, food or 
he not only begins to perceive how essential 
conception of civilization the mastery 
but also to what a vast useful effort 
it instantly the and supplied 
Nor has it ever ceased its benefactions, 
familiar as to pass unnoticed, yet are 
mented. As Mr. lles points out; 


an ore, 
to the 
of fire, 


very is 


scope of 


opened door a means. 
which are so 


continually aug- 


Fire in these modern times has wrought blessings 
such as the ancients never dared to pray for. It has 
abolished much of the most e&thausting drudgery known 
among men, as in building and mining. Upon peo- 
ple who count themselves poor it bestows an array 
of comforts in shelter, clothing, and food; in travel 
cheap and safe, which in the past fifty years have not 
only lengthened life, but made life better worth hay- 
ing while it lasts. Let us change a word in Shakes- 
peare so as to have him say: “ How oft the sight of 
means to do good deeds makes good deeds done!” If 
cruelty is disappearing from among civilized men, if 
merey widens her field with every passing year, if 
hope sees new and assured ground for further better- 
ment as one generation succeeds another, much must 
be credited to man's new ability to enjoy wholesome 
pleasures, to avoid pain and evil which were believed 
until our day to be as inevitable as doom. And in 
that new ability a leading place must be accorded the 
supersession of the hand and arm by flame, the ap- 
plication of fire to tasks impossible, and even unim- 
agined, when the hand and arm were unseconded and 
alone in the field of toil. 





The development of progress arising from the power 
to make and control flame is sketched in early chap- 
ters dealing in succession with the first gains, then the 
mastery of metals, by which tools, weapons, and, final- 
ly, durable structures and machinery were acquired. 
With materials and ingenuity at hand for simple ma- 
chinery, the next step—simple and natural, but enor- 
mously productive—was to motive power; and a chap- 
ter is given to the rise of the engine from Hero's 
aelipile, rotated by steam 2,000 years ago to the steam 
turbine, which now bids fair to supersede the steam 
engine for locomotive and other purposes requiring 


*PLAME, ELECTRICITY, AND THE CAMERA. By Geamgg 
: ites. Co. 1900, 


New Touks Doubleday & McClure 





" igh velocity,. and then the striking et- 
fects that have followed the widespread 
“ wse of steam locomotion are summed up 
‘in- a manner-that’makes them most im- 
pressive. ‘ 
All this is the service of fire to man, and 
one sees that socially it has created the 
world. Its discovery made in a single leap 
an advance incomparably greater than all 
_the earlier, slow climbing of fireless man 
had been able to aecomplish. Could an- 
other such a “leap” be taken? Mr. Iles an- 
swers Yes, and bids the reader look at the 
marvels of clectricity—a twin foree with 
flame that existed beside her through all 
the ages, unrecognized until our own day. 
“Now It glinted as lightning, anon as the 
aurora it streamed fitfully across the sky. 
It clothed itself in the amber of the sea- 
beach, that, under gentle friction, drew to 
itself fragments of fallen leaves, of with- 
ered grass, or, in the hands of a comber, 
obliged tow and flax to fly apart as if in 
a lively breeze. Arranged in iron it took 
on an iron constancy. * * * Afloat in a 
bow! of water” litle marvel 
that so various a masquerade was long im- 
penetrable, and that it should be only since 
the time of Blizabeth that the magnet has 
been understood, and hardly five genera- 
tions ago since Franklin first identified the 
spark from the storm cloud with that from 
his Leyden jar, or those sparkling in the 
fur of a cat. Through a hundred and fifty 
pages Mr. Lles tells, in narrative, explana- 
* tion philosophic comment, the story 
of electricity and of its work; and then 
sums up the whole in a masterly review, 
which sets forth its relation to modern 
life. The author considers its greatest 
service has been rendered in the quickening 


-and so on. 


and 


and spread of communication and intelli- 
: gence by means of the telegraph and tele- 
After pointing out how democratic 
government not been main- 
‘tained in an immense area like the United 
States, and how ocean cables have broken 


phone. 


could have 


the red tape of old-fashioned diplomacy and 
* modified the af- 
fairs, he adds: 


Railroads, with all they mfean for civili- 
zation, could riot have extended themselves 
without the telegraph to control them. And 
‘railroads and telegraphs are the sinews and 
nerves of national life, the prime agencies 

‘fn welding the diverse and widely separated 

States and Territories of the Union. A 
‘Boston merchant builds a cotton mill in 
Georgia; a New York capitalist opens a 
copper mine in Arizona. The telegraph 
‘which informs them day by day how their 
investments prosper tells idle men where 
they can find work, where work can seek 
idle men. Chicago is laid in ashes, Charles- 
ton topples in earthquake, Johnstown is 
whelmed in flood, and instantly a conti- 
nent springs to their relief. And what 
benefits issue in the strictly commercial 
uses of the telegraph! At its click both lo- 
comotive and steamship speed to the relief 
of famine in any quarter of the globe. In 
times of plenty or of dearth the markets 
of the world are merged and are brought 
to every man’s door. Not less striking is 
the neighborhood guild of science, born, 
too, of the telegraph. The day after Rdént- 
gen announced his X rays, physicists on 
every continent were repeating his experi- 
ments—were applying his discovery to the 
healing of the wounded and diseased. Let 
an antitoxine for diphtheria, consumption, 
or yellow fever be proposed, and a 
dred investigators bend their skill to con- 
firmation or disproof, as if the suggestor 
dwelt next door 


conduct of international 


To 
velopment of photography, and the manner 
in by co-operation 
and otherwise, the 
able 


directions, 


“light as a limner,”’ the rise and de- 


which, with electricity 


camera has now become 


fruitful aid to 
the 1: 


The reason for placing 


an and re- 
search 
the book is 
it 
direct 
tricity, is 
ter, is one 
ductions of 
closed, (or 
we 
that 
tipliers 


indisper 


in all ist third of 


devoted. 


under consideration with fire and its 


outgrowth of ‘ force,” elec- 
the 


striking 


twin 


much that, lke 


the 


not so lat- 


of 


the 


it most pro- 


century of science just 


) but again 


of 


closing because here 


have a mo couspicuous example 


principle that from time to time mul- 


arise in evolution, which suddenly 


carry possibilities forward in leap. 


Photograph) 
pro 
it sprang 
nran who first 
icais 
way 


a great 
did not come about by the im- 
but 


the 


ement of the older art of drawing, 


full armed from the brain of 
perceived that certain chem- 
were light in a certain 
Th 
alized a gate 
try, 
directions 
of 


is 


influenced by 


moment that great fact was 


re- 


epened into a vast new coun- 


which men started to explore in many 
useful- 
Mr. Iles 


account 


domain human enjoyment and 


it 
through 


ness. fascinating to follow 


his clever and enthusiastic 
of how, 
were 


new 


with ionishing rapidity, details 


worked out, difficulties overcome, 


properties 
disclosed, 


cations 


in apparatus and chemicals 
novel 
thi 


elapsed since 


and and produative appli- 
field. Not a 


the first 


in fertile 


vet 


found 


century has be- 


ginning yet how 
already 


known 


vastly has photography 


extended the boundaries of the 


world, reaching eut among 


stars 


otherwise invisible 


down into the depths of 


the sea, and seurching out minutiae which 


the human senses are too dull to pereceive, 


not to ‘speak P the artisti sauty it is 


revealing. There 1 fence it does 
minister 


nol 
to with plow: 


serve, nnot 
the 
and 


intellectual! 


philosoe- 
phor finds 
factor 
social develop 

A chapter om language, 
ble 


important 


in and 


eedinuet 


ent of modern life, 


and its inestima- 


influence im huiaan development, is 


explanation of the origin of speech pro- 
pounded some years ago by the late Horatio 
Hale. The relation of this chapter to what 
has gone before in the book is cleverly 
pointed out. “The leap in verbal commu- 
nication,” the author tells us, “ which has 
taken place in the past sixty years makes 
it easy to comprehend how the first leap 
in language occurred on one memorible 
day long ago. It was not more difficult 
for a progenitor of these Eskimos to mean 
‘bear ’*by a bearish growl than for Prof. 
Bell to convert the word ‘ bear “into elec- 
tric waves, from which the sound may be 
recovered after’a journey half way across 
the United States. And the instant that in 
ancient times a sign or a sound could sym- 
bolize and recall anything beyond sight or 
hearing a new era dawned for the human 
soul, The distinction that lifts man incom- 


| parably above the creatures next to him is 
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| ly, 
| Caleb Clinkaberry; 


| picturesque incidents 


} ure 


| field 
| inclines. 


t once added a realm to the 


| by James Newton 


|} known that 
| House.”" 
| his study of the character of 


ij ingly, though not more 
! 


given, Mr. Les incidentally supporting the \ 


| counterparts 
| books. 


not a matter of muscle, nerve, or skill ca- 
pacity so much as the intelligence vitally 
dependent on those powers of expression 
and of record, which, to repeat a thought 
of Pascal, make mankind as one man ever 


living and learning. Throughout the pages 


of this book there has been constant ref- | 


erence to the principle of permutation set 
forth on Page.3. As our argument draws 
to a close, it may be fairly said that there 
is much to supportethe view that the su- 
preme acquisitions of man, as they have 
one by one fallen into his hands, have the 
distinctness one from another of successive 
factors in a permutative series, and enter 
the field of huma-progress with a similar 
multiplying effect.” 

The volume is very handsomely printed, 
well illustrated for practical purposes, and 
accompanied by a full index. - 

ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


A Tale by S.-R. Crockett.* 


It seems that the newly published tale of 
wonderful and thrilling adventure by pro- 
lifie Mr. Crockett, called ‘‘ The Isle of the 
Wirids,"’ was written more than two years 
ago, and was first entitled ‘ Littl Anna 
Marks,"” Some of the best of Mr. Crock- 
ett’s romantic tales—and this may be num- 
bered with them—are open to the charge 
of being violent and extravagant. The 
colors are laid or thickly in “ The Isle of 
the Winds.”’ Murder and outlawry. are 
set forth with all the elaboration of horri- 
ble detail and all the weirdness of effect 
which “made “The Raiders” a ,notable 
story. The action begins in Scotland, as 
a matter of course, and ends there, and 
between the start and the finish there is 
much guzzling of strong drink, much cute 
ting of throats and breaking of heads, 
much cruelty and recklessness. But there 
is also plenty of sentiment, and the salt 
of humor the book from becoming 
too turgid, on the hand, in- 
sipid, on the other. 

Most of the good folks of this story, ex- 
cepting one who foully slain at 
its very outset, are kidnapped to be sold 
into slavery in the Virginias. They en- 
counter many and amazing adventures at 
and on the islands of the Spanish 
Main. The story involves a highly pictur- 
esque and exciting account of life in Porto 
Rico at the time it was sacked the 
Sritish The principal personages are 
Crockett's eariler 
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field, his crafty brother John, 
haired, eerie littlhe Anna Marks; her wicked 
mother and her desperate father; the kind- 
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hero, and hiés mild-eyed, gentle mother, re 
mind the familiar Crockett 
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even 
reader with 
the 
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Perhaps 
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Spurwry, the 
eloth mills. 
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fertile in 
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owner of the 
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of bold 
The midnight 
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the 


ever 
matters deeds 
mur- 
der and the torch- 
light; the accusation 
the old kirk; the hunt 
; the assault of Janet Marks on her own 
child, and the awful of Stansfield 
and his ally, Saul, sort of stuff 
that indicate in that 
of fiction strongly 


interrupted by 


of murderer 


for Morgan's treas- 


death 

the 
mastery 
he 
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to 
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wayward 
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story is 


well 
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a study her spiritual 
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Hickman, a rough diamond. 

Bent Hickman is not a 
He familiar to the 
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impulses. 
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agency 


good in effect 


training through 


intense love for 
new 
readers 


type at all. 
fiction, 


treated more 
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honestly, than he is 
in this book. But the girl is genuine flesh 
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R. Crockett. New 
The Doubleday & McClure Company. $1.50. 


"AS THE LIGHT LBD By James Newton 
Baskett. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50, 
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with | 


Bent | 


| midable as 


Adventurous | 


though it must be confessed that a few of, 


the incidents of the story are so childish 
that they try one’s patience. The scenes at 
the school are particularly so, and the 
character of Kate, the heroine's friend, is 
crudely handled, so crudely that one can 
hardly sympathize with the sudden love of 
Dick, the heroine’s brother, for her. 

This brother Dick is also a thing of shreds 
and patches. When he suddenly becomes 
angry and threatens to shoot Bent for slap- 
ping Nannie’s face, whith the hero had 
done in order to keep the face from freez- 
ing, one feels a good deal like laughing. 
The truth is that the incident. is too much 
like those which occur on the stage, where 
all misunderstanding might have been 
averted by a single word carefully left un- 
spoken till after the tragic event. And 
then it is inconsistent with the character 
of Dick anyhow. The author occasionally 
does a little tail-end moralizing, after the 
manner of Dickens, who was fond of clos- 
ing a chapter with a little homily. But 
this: author does not succeed as well as 
his model, chiefly because he lacks the 
model's delicious sense of humor, Bent -and 
Nannie were having a Kittle tussle for a 
kiss out in the hall. Then the author says: 

In their love struggle their eyes were 
sparkling, their breath halting, when Moth- 
er Ditmer .came. out, blind to everything 
but the bottle of mustang liniment and the 
turkey feather with which to soothe Dick's 
blistered feet. 

Ah, all of us! From what, as we 
stood in the hall, has not the click of the 
door latch saved us! 
deprived us—what has it not opened unto 
us! 

If the author had possessed Dickens's 
sense of humor he would probably have cut 
out that passage. On the whole, however, 
this novel is original and meritorious. In 
its keen, sympathetic analysis of a girl's 
nature it moves far above the level of the 
average work of fiction. The heroine stands 
out as a reality, a genuine creation, and 
through her this book will claim a place 
of honor In the fiction of the day. That it 
will be widely read we cannot doubt, and it 
will deserve success. For the strength of 
the story far outweighs the few superfi- 
cial weaknesses which have been noted. 


A Hungarian Novel.* 

The translator of Maurus Jokai’s story of 
the Hungarian uprising of 1848 tells us that 
its title in the original is-‘‘ A Koszivti Em- 
ber Fiai,’’ which means literally “ The Sons 
of the Stony-Hearted Man.” Mr. Bicknell, 
however, prefers'to call it ‘‘ The Baron's 
Like other works of the famous 
Hungarian romancer which have been 
translated into English, this has been con- 
siderably curtailed, and is hg no means a 
short story as it stands. It is to be com- 
mended, in its present fofm, for its direct- 
ness and vigor; for the. stirring quality of 
some of its chapters, such as that describ- 
ing the ride of the rebellious hussars to 
join the insurgents across the Carpathians, 
and its absolute verity. The malice and 
cruelty of the Baroness Alphonsine seem 
exaggerated only until one considers the 
eonditions of her environment and training. 

Jokai himself, whose portrait in_his old 
age, exhibiting him as a man of martial 
aspect, with an uncommonly interesting 
face, serves as a frontispiece to this vol- 
ume, was one of the revolutionists of the 
Kossuth period; and there is doubtless a 
reflection of his own experiences in this 
book. The absolute exactness of the super- 
ficial details in the pictures of Hungarian 
life, urban and rustic, need not be dwelt 
upon, while the affection and esteem in 
which the Magyars hold him show that Jo- 
kai’s studies of the national character 
must be true; they are certainly far from 


| flattering 
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book its title dies in its first chapter in a 
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There. are impressive studies of the evil 
ture in the story, 
hatred of injustice and tyranny 
pervades it. It has a few positively tragic 
passages, but, as a whole, it is a human 
and sympathetic tale, which one 
with his faith in human nature strength- 
ened It is not devoid of humor, .though 
that is not one of its chief qualities, but its 
treatment of ingenuous young love is whol- 
ly sympathetic. The translation is re- 
sound, without a touch of. ped- 
antry, and “The Baron's Sons” may 
commended as one of the best novels 


a strong 


be 


the year, and one that is likely to survive | 


for many years. 
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William Stearns Davis, author of the lat- 

est historical romance dealing with ancient 
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Favor Bicknell, 
$1.50. 
Tale of the Fall 
By Wiliam Stearns 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Translate y Percy 

Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
*A. FRIEND OF CAESAR: A 
of the Roman Republic. 
Davis, 


$1.60. 


have | 


é as t | 
Of what has it not | jorsonages that appear in the story. 


and during that time he wrote this novel, 
which indicates his possession not only 
of the story teller's gift, but also of @ 
very large fund of classiéal learning and 
the taste for research. It is a story of the 
last half of the first ‘century before the 
Christian era, of the fall of Pompey before 
the great Julius and the mighty political 
and social revolution ‘that preceded the 
establishment of the empire, It involves 
a minute, one is almost inclined to say 
pedantic, study of the dress, manners, 
customs, habits of thought and speech, 
and scholastic and literary influences as- 
sociated with its epoch; but it is not devoid 
of emotional vigor, and many of its very 
carefully and elaborately contrived descrip- 
tive passages do not lack the vital spirit. 
The author is familiar with his Caesar as 
well as with Plato and Plutarch, Lucan, 
and Suetonius. He has studied the maps 
and mastered the records of the coins. 
His literary mannér is_still labored, natur- 
ally, for mastery of an easy style comes 
only with practice and experience, and it 
was inevitable In the circumstances that 
the narrative should be somewhat overbur- 
dened with detail. But it is, nevertheless, 
one of the most promising of recent works 
of fiction of its genre, and if less brill- 
jantly effective than “‘Quo Vadis,"" for 
which its author professes hearty admira- 
tion, yet it compares very favorably with 
the Roman stories of Canon Farrar and 
Baring Gould. 
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of Caesar; the heroine is Cornelia, his be- 
trothed, separated from him by war and 
the machinations of a rival. There is the 
inevitable Greek villain, crafty, resour¢e- 
ful, and cruel, one Pratinas, otherwise 
called Menas; but the beauty and virtues 
of a pair of Greek lovers and the nobility 
of a pirate of the archipelago more than 
compensate for his wickedness. The de- 
scriptions of the crossing of the Rubicon and 
of Pharsalia, of the attack of hired assas- 
sins on Drusus at his villa and their defeat, 
of the rescue of Caesar by -the pirate, the 
assault on the vestal, and the meeting of 
Cornelia ani Cleoratra, especially 
noteworthy passages. 

The book is liberally supplied with educa- 
tional footnotes, that 
Latin or the history of the 
may, nevertheless, with a little extra ap- 
plication, fully comprehend it. For in- 
stance, the reader may learn from these 


notes that the “equestrian order” was 
the second order of the Roman nobility, 
that Moloch was a Phoenician god, that an 
underground prison was an ergastulum, the 
slave household the familia, the chiton a 
Greek garment, and the Stcics opponents 
in philosophy of the Epicureans. i 
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Chamberlain and Hudson in 1609. 


From a Paper by Gilbert Ray Hawes, Read at 
the Unveiling of Bronze Tablets at Ticon- 


deroga, June 14, 1900. 


In order to appreciate the full significance 
of the memorable events which I shall en- 
deavor to narrate in their proper order, we 
must begin at the year 1534. In that year 
Cartier, the famous French explorer, ‘ dis- 
covered the great river of St. Lawrence 
and sailed up its channel till he could dis- 
cover land on either side. In the early part 
of the seventeenth century, Samuel De 
Champlain, one of the most brilliant, re- 
sourceful and indomitable of adventurers 
and explorers, appears on the scene. Cham- 
plain returned to France and found that 
the Sieur De Monts had received a most 
valuable royal patent or grant conferring 
the fullest commercial rights, with vice- 
regal powers, over a vast territory extend- 
ing from Delaware the forty-sixth 
degree of north u with indefinite 
expansion east and west. This proves that 
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y to 
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three hundred years ago. 
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Enlarged, Rewritten and Entirely Reset. 


HOW TO KNOW ‘THE WILD FLOWERS 


By MRS. 


A Guide to the Names, 
plates by ELSIE LOUISE 
8v0, $2.00 net. 


This new edition makes this book invaluable to all who desire to know 


WILLIAM 
With 48 Colored ‘Plates and New Black and White 


Haunts and Habits of our Common Wild Flowers. 
SHAW, and 110 full-page illustrations by 


STARR DANA 

“Drawings. 

With 48 full-page colored 
MARION SATTERLEE. Crown 


the wild flowers. The additions made in 


this edition place it again at the head of all books on this subject. 


“No popular work on botany has ever achieved such universal and deserved popularity 
To those who love wild flowers it has proved a treasure, and with the additions now made it will be of yet greater 
One of the specially valuable features of the book is that it gives the common or popular name of the plants and 


Dana’s. 
value. 
flowers as well! as the scientific terms.” 


—Boston Transcript. 


OUR NATIVE TREES AND HOW TO IDE} 
BY HARRIET 
and 162 


With 178 full-page plates from photographs, 


| 


as this volume of Mrs. 


ITIFY THEM 
L. KEELER 
fext-drawings. 


Crown Svo, $2.00 net. 


“A well-written and interesting book on the subject of our native trees, which are so full and interestingly described 


as to make their identification easy. 
who are interested in our beautiful American trees. 


numerous illustrations, but positively dependent upon them; 


The plan of the present book is admirable, and should make it an invaluable aid to all 
The value of a book of this sort is not only enhanced by its 
those in the present volume being of unusual interest; and 


the book is one which should add new interest to the coming Summer for many to whom nature is practically a sealed book, 


as well as heighten the pleasure of others to whom she has long been dear. ”__New York Times’ 


Saturday Re Viet W. 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A Guide to the Names, 
(Mrs. Dana). 


New York Evening Sun :—“* Mr. Grant is 
to be congratulated on an artistic triumph in 
having succeeded in mating this woman en- 
tirely objective. He has presented her true to 
the life. And there he has left her. The 
moralis there or it isn’t. But the novelist 
leaves that to his readers, It is about 
the ablest social study of its sort that we 
know of.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer: — “It is a wholesome story, most 
skillfully constructed along natural lines, arousing the better 
emotions and impressing the ffighest moral lessons, It is 
fascinating in the force of its truth, and few who open it will be 
disappointed,’ 


(FOURTH LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


The 


THE GRIP OF HONOR. 


A Story of Paul Jones and the American Revolution. By 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, author of “ For 
the Freedom of the Sea,” etc. Second édition, 12m0, $1.50. 


B-E 8 T 


“« Mr, Brady is fast assuming a place of importance to all lovers of stirring, 
patriotic romance. This story is an absorbjng one, full of action and picturesque 
description.” —Pbiladelpbia Ledger. Mustrated by Gibbs 


THE TOUCHSTONE. 


By EDITH WHARTON, author of “The Greater In- 
clination.” (Fifth edition.) 12mo, $1.25. 


“The novel places its author at once in the highest class of living artists in 
words. It is fine of texture, perfect in its unity and dramatic seqnence, and as re- 
markable for its grasp and its insight into human character as for its easy mastery 
of language.’’-—Chicago Tribune. 


Haunts, and Habits of our Native Ferns. ; 
With 144 full-page illustrations, and 6 illustrations from photographs. 


By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 et. 


The Independent :—“ We have never read a 
better imaginary history of an unscrupulous 
woman's long and unfaltering chase after the 
will o’ the wisp of social distinction. The de- 
tails are given with admirable accuracy. It is 
genuine life that passes before us. . . We 
can distinctly feel how powerfully magnetic 
have been the pages ove *r which we have so 
steadfastly hung. 


Chicago Evening Post :—“ He includes within his scope fairly the 
whole field of our national life, especially the national life of the Amer- 
ican woman as it is bourgeosning and bloss< ming -yea, even unto 
the present and on into the future. And no American lives who can 
fail to be amused and instructed by his admirably contrived story.” 


J2MO, $1.50.) 


r ti Ti Om 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 


By BLANCHE WILLIS: HOWARD, author of “ Dio- 
nysius the Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest.” 12mo, $1.50. 


“ There is a certain charm about the book, a grace, a simplicity, a clever hand- 
ling of a delicate subject, and much that is brilliant and entertaining.’’—Portiand 


“RED BLOOD AND BLUE. 


By HARRISON ROBERTSON. = 12m, $1.50. 


« This season has brought us a group of stories of American life of quite ex- 
ceptional interest but surely the first place must be accorded to ‘Red 
Blood and Blue.’ We have seldom read a story Of such abounding health and vigor 
as this.” —Tbe Churchman. 


ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. 


A Novel of the Middle West. By JAMES A. WICK- 
ERSHAM. Third Edition, 12m, $1.50. 


“The book is one of the most interesting studies of human character that has 
lately come before the thoughtful reader.”,—Brooklyn Eagle. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


153-155-157 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Biography of Her, 
with Notes and Other New 


Matter from Mr. Shorter.” 


A new edition of Mrs, Gaskell's “ Life of 
Charlotte Bronté,” with a long introduc- 
tion and notes by Clement Shorter, will be 
found the most valuable of all the volumes 
in the Haworth edition of the Bronté nov- 
els. The English publishers of this edi- 
tion, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., were 
Charlotte Bronté’s publishers from the 
first appearance of “ Jane Eyre,” her first 
novel, and subsequently the publishers of 
all the Bront® books, including Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté, first is- 
sued in the Spring of 1857. In the begin- 
ning, it seemed that the latter book, pub- 
lished in two volumes, was completely suc- 
cessful, pleasing not only the intimate rela- 
tions and friends, but apparently the gen- 
eral public as well, It went almost imme- 
@iately into a second edition, which differed 
from the first only through the addition 
of a single footnote referring to " Tabby. 
How the family regarded Mrs. Gaskell's 
work is shown in the following extract 
from a letter to her from the Rev. Patrick 
Bront®, dated April 2, 1857, immediately 
after the appearance of the life: 

But the work is now done and done 
rightly as lt wished it to be, and {fn its 
completion has afforded me more satisfac- 
tion than | have felt during many years 
of a life in which has been exemplified 
the saying that ‘man is born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upward.’ You have not only 
given a picture of my dear daughter Char- 
jotte but of my dear wife, and all my dear 
children, and such a picture, too, as is full 
of truth and life. The picture of my brill- 
iant and unhappy son is a masterpiece. 
Indeed, all the pictures in the work have 
vigorous, truthful, and delicate touches in 
them, which could have been executed only 
by a skillful female hand. 


On April 15, 1857, Mrs, Gaskell wrote to 
a friend that all the notices she had seen 
had favorable, some very much 80, 
while she had received letters from many 
well-known men expressing their apprecia- 
tion. She was also glad to be able to say 
that Mr. Bronté was satisfied. Shortly 
afterward, however, she found herself in 
what she called “a _ veritable hornets’ 
nest." During April and May, 1857, Smith, 
Elder & Co. received a number of letters 
from lawyers regarding the book. Mr. 
Carus Wilson objected to the Cowan Bridge 
School episode; Miss Martineau wrote in- 
numerable letters as to the misunderstand- 
ing between Miss Bronté and herself; while 
Lady Scott (Mrs. Robinson of Thorpe 
Green, where Bramwell Anne Bronté 
had been as tutor and governess, respect- 
ively,) wrote through her lawyer demand- 
ing an apology for the unpleasant promi- 
nence growing out of the association of 
her name with that of Bramwell Bronté, 
through statements in his sister's letters. 
The latter made necessary changes 
in the third edition of the memoirs, which 
Mr. Shorter tells us materially improved 
the value of the book. The omis- 
sions in all amounted to about a couple of 
pages to offset this letters and 
much information were added. 

The English publishers the 
edition have felt that, having withdrawn 
in issues of the life 
claimed to be libelous, they could not 
responsible for the republication of 
matter at this time. Therefore the present 
edition is an exact of the 
third edition, the only the 
substitution of the the 
initial E. in letters Nussey, Miss 
Wooler's name given in full 
wherever it occurs, This was done ty avoid 
in the reader. In 
names been inserted in 
fuller identification 

The first American edition of the memoir, 
which was also in published 
by Db. Appleton & Co. in will not 
only be found great interest as giving 
the uppressed passages in full, (four para- 
graphs n all, 
but also 
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any other living man, is to be considered a 
Bronté authority, and one who not only 
knows but loves his subject. Therefore we 
feel that anything he has to say concern- 
ing the Brontés comes with a certain au- 
thority and charm. He tells us that, by 
the verdict of the world, Boswell’s John- 
son and Loekhart’s Scott are not only ac- 
cepted as the finest achievements of Eng- 
lish literary biography, but that between 
these lives and all other such biographies 
there is a great gulf fixed. One quality, 
however, the present editor claims as 
equally belonging to Mrs. Gaskell's life of 
Charlotte Bronté—that of finality. The 
claim that this life is a classic is one that 
most of us are quite willing to allow. Mr. 
Shorter says: 

Whatever may have been the sorrows of 
her life, Chariotte Bront® was fortunate in 
death in that her biography was written 
by the one woman among her contempora- 
ries who had the most genuine fitness for 
the task. The result was to solidify the 
reputation of both. Mrs. Gaskell will live 
not only by a number of interesting novels, 
but by this memoir of her friend. Charlotte 
Bronté would have lived in any case by her 
four powerful stories, but her fame has 
been made thrice secure through the ever- 
popular biography of her from the pen of 
Mrs. Gaskell, of which we have here a new 
edition. 

Mr. Shorter presents a strong justifica- 
tion for his annotated edition in the fact 
not only that Mrs. Gaskell, writing a year 
er two after Miss Bront#'s death, was com- 
pelled to a reticence which has long ceased 
to be necessary, but that many documents 
were then withheld in various quarters 
which have since come into his possession. 
300k», seventeen in number, have since 
been written which have supplemented Mrs. 
Gaskell’s story. The introduction contains 
a list of such books, to which he acknowl- 
cdges indebtedness for facts incorporated 
in his notes. Mr. George Smith of Smith, 
Elder & Co. also placed at his disposal a 
number of hitherto unpublished letters, ad- 
dressed by Miss Bronté either to him per- 
sonally or to the firm, these new Ictters 
alone giving special interest to the present 
edition. Mr. Shorter has also added brief 
extracts from his own “ Charlotte Bronté 
and Her Circle,’’ wherever he has found it 
expedient to fill certain gaps In Mrs, Gas- 
kell's story. Mr. Shorter comments on the 
fact that Mrs. Gaskeli’s own life has never 
been written, our only information to 
her history being gathered from a sketch 
by Prof. Ward in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, from magazine articles 
and from introductions to her novels. In- 
deed, one might say that Mrs. Ritchie's in- 
troduction to the Hugh Thomson “ Cran- 
ford" covers about all the knowledge most 
of us have of the charming woman and 
clever writer whom Miss Bronté met for 
the first time in August, 1850, at the house 
of a common friend, Sir James Kay-Shut- 
tleworth. The acquaintance thus formed, 
deepened as it was by a knowledge of and 
liking for each other’s work, soon became 
a real friendship, Miss Bronté visiting the 
Gaskells at Manchester, in 1851, and again 
im 1853, and Mrs. Gaskell paying Haworth 
parsonage a visit in the Autumn of 1855 

Mr. Shorter traces in a very interesting 
manner the growth, bibliographically, of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s memoir. As soon as she had 
accepted Mr. Bronté's request that such 
a life be undertaken, the original letter 
from Mr. Bronté on the subject, which 
has long been in the possession of Mr. 
George Smith, being printed in full, for the 
firat time in the introduction, she 
went to work enthusiastically: ‘She wrote 
letter after letter to every friend connected 
with the Bronté story—to Mr. George 
Smith, the publisher; to Mr. Smith Will- 
iams, that publisher's literary adviser; to 
Ellen Nussey and Mary Taylor, 
Bronté's at Roe 


as 


present 


old schoolfellows Head; 
to Margaret Wooler, her old schoolmistress, 
and to Laetitia Wheelwright, the friend of 
her Brussels life. * * * But Mrs. 
kell's energy did cenfine itself 
taining correspondence. She went 
worth again and again, staying at 
‘Black Bull’ with her husband. She 
iter the Chapter Coffee House in Paternos- 
ter Row, where Charlotte and Anne Bronté 
up their abode on that first hurried 
rush to London. She went to Brussels and 
had a_ prolonged conversation with M. 
Hiégar, ‘and very much indeed I both like 
respect him.’ Never, surely, was a 
more conscientious effort to produce a bi- 
which thoroughness 
showed part with 
interpretation.” 
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once over all the letters 
you so kindly intrusted me with, and I 
don't think even you, her most cherished 
friend, could wish the impression on me to 
be different from what it is—that she was 
one to study the path of duty well, and 
having ascertained what it was right to 
do, to follow out her idea strictly. They 
gave me a very beautifol idea of her char 
acter. * *°* I am sure the more fully 
she—Charlotte Bronté—the friend, the 
daughter, the sister, the wife, is known, 
and known where need be in 


her own 
words, the more highly will she be appre- 
ciated 


Mrs. 
paring 


I have read 


Gaskell 
this 
written 

to 


aims in 
letter 


sums up her 
well in a 
friend, 18357, that 
be allowed for herself: 

I did so long to tell the truth, and [ be- 
lieve now that [ hit as near the truth as 
any could. 1 weighed every line with 
my whole power and heart, so that every 
line should go to its great purpose of mak- 
ing her known and valued as one who had 
gone through such a terrible life with a 
brave and faithful heart. 
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Spring of 1800, referring to the memoir 
and to magazine articles on his daughter, 
the last letter being written in his eighty- 
fourth year, by an old man who had out- 
lived his entire family. The present edition 
of the life contains a Bronté chronology, 
an index, for which Mr. Shorter expresses 
his obligations to Mr. Roger Ingpen, a fac 
simile of the title page of the first edition, 
and “numerous interesting illustrations, in- 
cluding a portrait of Mrs. Gaskell, views of 
the Héger Pensionnat at Brussels, and 
views of the Haworth of the present day, 
reproduced from recent photographs, as 
well as views of the moor, showing Char- 
lotte Bronté’s chair and the Bronté Bridge. 

Mr. Shorter’s work has been remarkably 
well done, for the reason that his notes 
have been so added--often in the shape of 
long letters—in notes in finer type on the 
lower portion of his pages, that it is easy 
to see at a glance just what authority Mrs. 
Gaskell had for many of her statements; 
additional information, too, being given in 
the only way itn which it would not inter- 
fere with the swing of her story, and yet 
be found in its proper place chronologic- 
ally. 

One more point may be touched upon in 
connection with the present life, and that is 
the complete revulsion of feeling it brought 
about in many who knew the Brontés’ 
work, but not the circumstances connected 
with their lives. Had these sisters written 
nothing, or even had they produced much 
poorer work, their memoir would still take 
high rank among the few great master- 
pieces of biography in the language. Charles 
Kingsley, writing to Mrs. Gaskell soon af- 
ter the book made its appearance, must in 
reality have voiced the sentiments of others 
as well as his own: 


You have had a delicate 
work to do, and you have done it admi- 
rably. Be sure that the book will do 
good. “It will shame literary people into 
some stronger belief that a simple, virtuous, 
practical home life is consistent with high 
imaginative genius, and it will shame, too, 
the prudery of a not overcieanly, though 
caretully whitewashed age, into believing 
that purity is now (as in all ages till now) 
quite compatible with the knowledge of evil. 
* * * “Jane Eyre’ | had oniy looked 
into, very seldom reading a work of fiction. 
* * © “Shirley ’’ disgusted me at the 
opening, and | gave up the writer and her 
books with a notion that she was a person 
whe liked coarseness. How I misjudged 
her! And how thankful I am that | never 
put a word of my misconceptions into print 
or recorded my misjudgments of one who is 
a whole heaven above me. Well have you 
done your work, and given us the picture of 
a valiant woman made perfect by suffering. 


and great 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Kk. H. Weden, 6 
R. L: *‘ Will you kindly 
value of a copy of Miss 
first edition, in perfect order? 


A copy of 


Barnes -Street, Providence, 
tell me the probable 
Burney’s * Cecilia,’ 


From $5 to $15. 
ney'’s ‘“ Evelina,” 
fetched £10 in 
graph letter of 


Fanny Bur- 
first edition, recently 
London, but it bad an auto- 
the authoress inserted. 
Edmund R. Davis, New York City; ‘* Will you 
please tell me what are the hest editions of 
The Arabian Nights’ in English? L want some 
thing as complete and unexpur, et 3 
Burton's * Plain and Literal Translation 
of the Arabian Nights,’ with the ‘ Supple- 
mentary Nights to the Book of the Thou- 
sand Nights and a Night,” was published 
at Benares, India, 1885-8, in sixteen vol- 
umes. This edition is exceedingly rare 
and has fetched as high as $226 at auction. 
(Pratt sale, at Libbie’s, Boston, April 4, 
ist.) John Payne's translation of the 
‘Book of the Thousand Nights and One 
Night,"’ London, nine volumes, 1884, with 
“Tales from the Arabic of the Breslau and 
Calcutta Editions of the Book of the Thou- 
sand Nights and One Night," 1884, in three 
volumes, and “ Aladdin and the Enchanted 
Lamp,” 188, one volume, is an unabridged 
edition and brings at auction from $2.50 
to $4 a volume An abridged edition of 
the “Arabian Nights,"’ edited By Andrew 
Lang, can be had from Longmans, Green 
& Co. for $2, and another edition is issued 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons at $1 The Ap- 
pletons .publish at 65 cents in their Home 
teading Books Series, Adam Singleton’s 
“Stories from the Arabian Nights.’ 


possible 


1. H. Sinclair, 341 West Forty-fifth 
New York City What is a good recent 
of Acsop'’s Fables’? Is there a book 
‘The Trial of Jesus Christ '? Who wrote it?’’ 

“A Hundred Fables of Aesop,’ from the 
English version of Roger L’Estrange, with 
illustrations, also an introduction by Ken- 
neth Grahame, John Lane, New York, 
$1.50. Alexander Taylor Innes’s “ Trial of 
Christ: A Legal Monograph," is im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons at $1 
The author was Advocate Depute in Scot- 
land in 1881 under Gladstone, and was re- 
appointed under subsequent Liberal ad- 
ministrations His Law of Creeds in 
Scotland" appeared in 1867, his “ Church 
and State in 1890, his ‘' Studies in Scot- 
tish History in 1892, a life of John Knox 
in 1896, and The Trial of Jesus Christ 
in 1800 


Street, 
edition 
called 


Fdmund Sheridan, 40 West 
New York City ‘What was Mrs 
position in fiction? Who was the critic <¢ 
it was said,” What he thought to-day, 
thought to-morrow '?"’ 


Mrs 


Forty 


Street, 
orth’s 
whom 

France 


Southworth was a third-c writer 
itional fiction who outlived her pop- 

During her lifetime many of her 
translated into “french, Ger- 
and often speedily re- 
printed in Loudon, but fifty years from 
now readers of the higher forms of [fiction 
will have forgotten her name. It 
suid of Francisque Sarcey, the greatest 
Wrench dramatic critics, that what 
thought to-day, France thought to-morrow 


iiss 


warity 
Is were 
tnan, and 


nove 
Spanish, 


Was once 
ol 


Sarcey 


Le Chat Noir,”’ 
Bugéne Ni the 
which IL pe B? 


New York City 
author of a life 
Do you know the 
Adolphe d’Ennery, the dramatist? ’’ 

Eugéne Noel was Librarian of Rouen, 
France. He wrote, among other works, bi 
ographies of Voltaire and Rabelais. Me died 
on Oct. 3, 1890. ‘* Adolphe d’Ennery " was 
the pseudonym used, by Eugéne Philippe 
(1821-1000.) 


“Who was 
of Rabelais, 
real name of 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
appreciate a short sketch of 
John Ruskin, with a full list af bis works.’’ 
John Ruskin, born Feb. 8, 1819, died Jan 
20, 1000, occupied for many years the fore- 


J. W. Reynolds, 
City [ would 


most position among living English writ- 
ers. For convenience of reference, these 
dates of his chief appointments are given: 
Newdigate Prize for English Verse, Ox- 
ford, 1839; M. A., Christ Church, 1843; hon- 
orary student of Christ Church, 1858; Rede 
Lecturer, Cambridge, 1867; Slade Professor 
of Fine Arts, Oxford, 1870-79 and 1882-1; 
honorary D. C. L., Oxford, 1893. ‘* Mod- 
ern Painters’ was published between the 
years 1843 and 1860; ‘Seven Lamps*of Ar- 
chitecture,” 1849; “Stones ‘ef Venice,” 
1851-53; “ Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting,” 1854; “ Harbors of England,” 
1856; ** Klements of Drawing,” 1857; ““Po- 
litical Economy of Art,” 1857; “ Two 
Paths,’ 1859; “Unto This Last,"’ 1860; “Mu- 
nera Pulveris,” 1862-3; ‘‘Sesame and Lilies” 
1365; “Ethics of the Dust, 1866; “ Crown 
of Wild Olive,” 1866; “Time and Tide,” 
1857; “ Queen of the Air,”’ 1860; “* Lectures 
on Art,’ i870; “ Fors Clavigera,"’ 1871-54; 
“ Arata Pentelici,”" 1872; ‘ Eagle’s Nest,” 
1872; “Ariadne Florentina,” 1873; “ Val 
d’Arno,"’ 1874; ‘‘ Mornings in Florence,” 
1875-7; ‘* Proserpitia,’’ 1875-86; ** Deucalion,” 

3; “* St. Mark's Rest," 1877-84; ‘ Laws 
of Fesole,” 1877-0; ‘ Bible of Amiens,” 
1880-85; ‘‘ Art of England,”’ 1883-84; “ Storm 
Cloud -of the Nineteenth Century," 1884; 
“ Pleasures of England,” 1881-5; “ Prae- 
terita,"” 1885-0. These are his important 
works, and the iist excludes a number of oc- 
casional publications of slight interest. His 
“Salsette and Elephanta: A Prize Poem,” 
bears date of 1839; his “‘ Poems” appeareg 
in 1850, (reprinted and added to in 1891;) 
“The King of the Golden River,’ (a tale,) 
in 1851; ‘‘ Leoni,” in 1868; “ Hortus In- 
clusus," in 1887, and ** The Poetry of Archi- 
tecture,” in 1805. 

Lb. C. Robertson, Riverton, N. J “In answer 
to the question of M. Y. Thompson, New York 
City, in reference to a novel which he thinks may 
bear the name of ‘ The Rajah,’ or ‘A Nameless 

. I would like to say that the title of the 


story is ‘Amos Judd,’ by J. A. Mitchell. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons published it at 75 cents. 

A. B. C.,"" New York City: ‘* Can you inform 
me whether it would be possible to purchase vol- 
umev of thé ‘ American Scrap Book’ which was 
published in London during the civil war. I have 
two volumes, published in 1861-2 If so, what 
would be the probable price per volume, and 
where obtainable? "’ 


This item could be obtained through the 
usyency of the second-hand book stcres or 
fhrough Tuk REvirw's “ Wanted and to 
iixchange*' column. If “A. B. C."- will 
send full name and address his communi- 
cation will be inserted in the latter column, 
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ert Hamerting, trandlated by } J. Safford, pub- 
lished by Gottsberger, New York, Volume 2 
only “History of the Christian Church, by 
J. C. Robertson, Svo. (4 volume) edition, Volume 
3 only; the following named books by .G. P. R. 
James, bound or pamphlet Black Eagle,’ 
‘Ch es Tyrrell,’ * Delaware,’ ‘ Eva Si. Clair,’ 
‘The Fate ‘The Forgery,’ ‘Fight of the 
Viddlaw * Gowrie," ‘Gentleman of the Old 
School, ‘Henry of Guise, ‘Henry § aton,” 
* Jacque , Last of the Fairies," ‘ Leonora 
D' Oreo ord Montagu's Pag *‘ Man-at- 
Arm Man in Black,’ ‘My Aunt Pontypool,’ 
* Old Oak Chest,’ ‘One in a Thousand,’ ‘ Prince 
I B, * Revenge,’ * Story Without Name,’ 
‘ Thirty Years Since,'’ ‘ Monk,’ ‘ Knight of St. 
John; by Major Richardson, ‘ Julia King; o1, 
Follies of My Life,’ Boston, about 1s6u 
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NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A Work of Amazing Power. 


° . By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Child ren of the Mist. Fifteenth impression. 
8vo, 556 pages, $1.50. 

“A work of amazing power, which plainly indicates a master hand.’””—Boston Herald. 


“A strong, wholesome, delightfultale, A captivating romance.’”’—Brooklyn Union. 


A Stirring and Captivating Story. 


J h M d k A Romance of the English Inva- 

0 fl armada ul e. sion of [reland in 1649. By 

SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH, 

author of ‘Oliver Cromwell: A History.” Seventh edition. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cts, 


“This is an historical novel in a new field. The style is pure and dignified, the sit- 
uations are exciting, and the characters are drawn with the pencil of genius.””-—New York 


Observer. 
A Beautiful Romance of the Studio. 


By WILL IAMORDWAY PAR- 

The Angel of Clay. TRIDGE, author of “The 

ea acre ERR AL Song Life of a Sculptor,” etc, 
With illustrations by A. B. WENZELL. 16°, $1.25. 


“A fine, pure and sweet story.’’—Boston Transcript. 


100,000 Copies Sold. 


A Lawyer’s Story. 

The Leavenworth Case. By ANNA KATH. 

ARINE GREEN, 

author of “That Affair Next Door,” “Lost Man’s Lane,” ‘etc. No. 

45 in the Hudson Library. New edition from new electrotype plates, 
12°, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 


“ Miss Green (Mrs, Rohlfs) works up a cause celebre with a fertility of device and 
ingenuity of treatment hardly second to Wilkie Collins or Edgar Allan Poe.’’—The Outlook, 


59 Volumes now ready. 


Story of 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


BIRD STUDIES: 


A Woman With Tenacity of Purpose. 


b By GRANT ALLEN. With 98 Illustrations 
Hilda Wade. “by Gordon Browne. 8°, 393 pages, 
$1.50. 


_, The last volume completed by Mr. Allen before his death. It is a carefully 
written study of a young woman who studies medicine for the purpose 4 
ing the memory of her father of the imputation of a crime, and of brins 
justice the true criminal. It is also a careful study of a physician whose mpa- 
thies are entirely destroyed by interest in pure science. Incidentally, it is am ex- 
citing and rapidly moving story. 

The last chapter of this volume had been roughly sketched by Mr. Allen be- 
fore his final illness, and his anxiety, when debarred from work, to see it finished, 
was relieved by the considerate kindness of his friend and neighbor, Dr. Conan 
Doyle, who, hedring of his trouble, talked it over with him, gathered his ide: 
and finally wrote it out for him in the form in which it now appears—a beautif 
and pathetic act of friendship which it is a pleasure to record. 


Miss Cayley’s Adventures, si tiusttations. 
A A Ne MAME eA ER ER CT cn cee 12°, $1.50. 


“One of the most delightfully jolly, entertaining, and fascinating works that 
have ever come from Grant Allen's pen.’"—New York World. 


The Things That Count. xsidsrronrkins. 
16mo, $1,00; paper, 50c. 


In her well-known graphic style, Miss Tompkins has made a strong and vivid 
study of a character hitherto not delineated in American fiction. Her heroine is 
an indolent young woman of small means, who lives by visiting the houses of 
wealthy friends. The story of her regeneration through ber affection for a man of 
strong character is cleverly told. 


Talks with Barbara. 


Miss Tompkins has set forth in this volume certain striking opinions in re- 
gard to the problems which confront young men and- young women of to-day. 
She has drawn a bright and energetic girl, whose talks with her masculine friend 
include many bits of protest against the restrictions at present imposed by Mrs. 
Grundy. 


By the same author: 
16°, $1.50. 


28 Volumes now ready. 


Heroes of 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern North America. 


the Nations 


Fully illustrated. 12mo, each $1.50. 


Quarto, nel, $5.00. 
Nature Studies in Berkshire 


54 and 55.—The Story of the Peo. 
ple of England in the 19th Cent- 
ury. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY, M, P. 
in two volumes. 


photographs. 8vo, $4.50, 
Ornamental Shrubs 


By WILLIAM E. D. SCOTT. With 166 illustrations from original photographs. 


By JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS. With 16 illus- 
trations in photogravure from original 


By SAMUEL PARSONS. Notes and Sugges- 
tions on Lawns and Lawn-Planting, etc. 


56.—The Story of Austria. The 
Home of the Hapsburg Dynasty frors 
1282 to the Present Day. By SYDNZY 
WHITMAN, 


58.—llodern Spain. (1788-1898,) By 
MarTIN A. S. HUME. 


59.—Ilodern Italy. (1748-1898.) B» 


By Lucius D. Davis, For Garden, Lawn, 
and Park Planting. With over 100 illus- 
trations. 8vo, $3.50. 


Our Insect Friends and Foes 


By Bette S. CRAGIN. How to Collect, 
Preserve, and Study Them. With over 
250 illustrations, 8vo, $1.75. 


Among the Moths and Butterflies 


the Nations 


Landsca denin _ 
pe Gardening Fully illustrated. 12mo, each $1.50. 


25.—Bismarck and the New German 
Large 8vo, 200 illustrations, $3.50, Empire. How It Arose and What It 


; Displaced. By J. W. HEADLAM. 
‘By Charles S. Newhall. oe y J = 


26.—Alexander the Great. The 
The Trees of N. E. America Merging of East nd West in Universal 
Fully illustrated. S8vo, $1.75. History. By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


The Vines of N. E. America 27.—-Charlemagne (Charlies the 





Fully illustrated from original sketch: s Great). The Hero of Two Nations. 


By H. W. CaRLESS Davis. 


28.—Oliver Cromwell. By CHARLES 
FIRTH, 


The Review of Reviews said of ‘' Alex- 


8vo, $1.75. 
The Shrubs of N. E. America 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, $1.75. 


PIETRO ORSL 


‘“* Such a universal history as the series 
will present us with on its completion will 
be a possession such as no country can 
buast of.’’—London Chronicle. 


Ingeniously written and beautifully poetic. 


Love Letters of a Musician. 


By MYRTLE REED. Third impression. 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


‘“‘A bundle of charming billets doux, very sweet and very delicate.’’——The Out- 
look. 


North American Forests an Forestry. 


MT A TT STS A TE 
Their Relations to the National Life of the American People, By 
ERNEST BRUNCKEN, 8vo, $2.00. 


“This is a book on an economic subject of the greatest importance; it is regd- 
able from first page to last. It will teach us all we need to know to understand the 
value to our material well-being of the American forest.’’——N, Y. Mail and Express, 


The American Business Woman. 


A Guide for the Investment, Preservation, and Accumulation of Prop- 
erty, containing full Explanations and Illustrations ofall Necessary 
Methods of Business. By JOHN HOWARD CROMWELL. 12mo, $2.00, 


There is, of course, no reason why a woman should not thoroughly under- 
stand the ordinary rules and methods of business. It is to be feared, however, 
that in a large number of instances where women have been left to manage their 
financial affairs they have been reduced to poverty and want because, through 
lack of education in matters of business, they have been compelled to rely upon 
the judgment of others, whose advice, although perhaps honestly given, has been 
the worst possible, 


The Representative Significance of Form. | 


SF AAT ED SLE TSEC TED I ST TTT SET 
An Essay in Comparative Esthetics. By GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L. H. D. Professor 
ot Aistheti¢s in Princeton University, author of “ Art in Theory,” “Poetry as a Rep- 
resentative Art,” etc. 8°; $2.00, 


Considers thought and emotion as attributable to natural forms, to subcon- 
scious and conscious mental action, and to genius and acquired skill in religion, 
science, and art, and to the epic, realistic ana dramatic in each art. This book 
completes a series of volumes which, in this country and Europe, has received 
the highest commendation for research ard originality. 


Woodworking for Beginners. 


eggs 21 a RRS STEEN DIE BS TE ERE A TEAC CEE I LD POG YS EI LITA IEE AIT TICE PEE TE TEE DE EELS EEE DEAE 
By CHARLES G.WHEELER. With over 700 illustrations, 8°, 560 pages, $3.50. 


“** Woodworking for Beginners,’ a manual for amateurs, has my hearty indorse- 
ment. The subject is treated in a masterly manner. It shows in its plan a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject. It is best of its class of which I have any knowl- 
edge. After showing the work to several of the Faculty of Girard College, T. R. 
Coggeshall, Superintendent of Manual Training School, also Mr. H. R. Clinger, they 
all gave it their unqualified approval.’——D, Eavenson, Girard College, Manual 
Training School, Philadelphia, Pa, 


The Leaf-Collector’s Handbook 


aenae ° 
it Wheeler unites in a remark- 


By JULIA P. BALLARD. 8vo, $1.50. hn 
Wild Flowers of the Northeastern States Sears: goes Vaeklie’ te meuhe cammene 


Ilustrated. S8vo, $2.00, abl ree the qualities of a scholarly 


with those of th f rtain- 


more vividly, In some respects 
rfully, than that worthy 


Drawn and carefully described from life by ELLEN MILLER and MARGARET C. WHITING. as heen. pictured before in the English 


With 308 illustrations the size of life, Large 8vo, $3.00 


First and Second Volumes Now Ready. 


South Africa and the Transvaal War 


By LOUIS CRESWICKE, author of “ Roxane,” etc. To be com- 
pleted in 6 volumes, each containing 8 colored plates, 8 portraits, 16 
other illustrations of battles, views, etc., together with many maps and 
plans. Large 8vo, per volume, $2.50. 

This work is intended to meet the demand for a fuller and more enduring 
knowledge of the campaign than can possibly be gleaned from fragmentary offi- 
cial dispatches or hastily written letters of war correspondents. The volumes are 
intended to form a permanent and historic record of the development of a great 
colony under the British flag and of the most momentous struggle in which 
Britain has been engaged since the Crimea, 


The Heart of China. 


The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. 


An account of Journeys in China, chiefly in the Province of Sze Chuan 
and among the Man-Tze of the Somo Territory. By ISABELLA L. 
BIRD (Mrs. Bishop), author of “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” etc. 
With 146 illustrations and one map. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


* Above all other books we have read on China, this one shades and dis- 
criminates, lends tone and color and reveals the amazing variety of Chinese life. 
* * * Mrs. Bishop does not believe in any imminent ‘break-up’ of China, she 
does not see any visible ‘decay,’ she thinks the people better than their gov- 
ernment. * * * She gives seasoned opinions and judgments which make her 
book worth tons of ephemeral literature produced by globe trotters. * * * After 
reading this book one feels justified in holding reasonably optimistic views as to 
China being the greatest market, the best missionary field, and the country most 
worthy of the observations of the student of sociology, as well as of the engineer, 
geologist, miner, and merchant.’’—N. Y, Evening Post. 


An American Middy. 


The United States Naval Academy. 


Being the Yarn of the American Midshipman (Naval Cadet), showing 
his life in the old frigates and ships-of-the-line, and then at the Naval 
School at Annapolis ; and how that institution became a famous" Naval 
College. By PARK BENJAMIN, of the Class of 1867. With 73 
illustrations and a list of graduates. 8vo, 500 pages, $3.50. 


“Mr, Benjamin has performed a valuable service by writing the history of the 
American midshipman or naval cadet. In telling the story of the American mid- 
shipman, he has in nowise forgotten the pranks and jokes of the quaint and hu- 
morous son of the sea, and his work is a charming blend of history and anecdote, 
It is recommended to all readers who have any interest in naval life. * * * A 
dignified and spirited history of the evolution of the American navy, and it is as in- 
teresting to the outsider as to the naval expert.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE L18T OF SPRING PUBLICATIONS. 
“The N. ¥. Times Saturday Review ” and “ The Critic,” an illustrated monthly review of literature, art, and life, together for one year, for $2.00. 


NEW YORK, 27 & 29 West.23d St. G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


24 Bedford St., Strand) LONDON, 





DYING WORDS. 


Those Spoken by Famous Men and 
Women in Ancient and 
Modern Times.* 


Within about 200 pages Mr. Marvin has 
brought together an extremely interesting 
collection of the last sayings of famous 
men and women in ancient and modern 
times, He not enly gives their names and 
the words they spoke, but considerable ad- 
ditional matter, credited to good authori- 
ties, pertaining to the circumstances in 
which they died. In the following columns 
we give a few examples of the interesting 
matter which this book contains. It has 
been printed by the De Vinne Press, which 
means that typographically it is attractive. 
Mr. Marvin seems to have taken a hint 
from Montaigne, whom he quotes as say- 
ing: “If I were a writer of books I would 
compile a register, with a comment, of the 
various deaths of men; he who should 
teach men to die would at the same time 
teach men to live.” 


sncsessteneessenstemcesshrnmtmmmmmsiaanstta ti cme cc ieee 


ADAMS, (John, seeond President of the 
United States,) 1735-1826: ‘ Independence 
forever!" He died on the Fourth of July, 
and it is thought that his last words were 
suggested by the noise of the celebration. 
Some » his last words were “ Jefferson 
survives"; if so, he was mistaken, for 
Jefferson passed away at an earlier hour 
the same day. 

ADDISON, (Joseph, poet and essayist,) 
1672-1719: “‘ See in what peace a Christian 
can die!’ These words were addressed te 
Lord Warwick, an accomplished but disse- 
lute youth, to whom Addison was nearly 
related. 

ALBERT, 
Emmanuel, 
Gotha. He 
cousin, the 
1861: “I 


(Francis-Augustus-Charles- 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
married Queen Victoria, his 
wth of February, 1840,) 1819- 
have had wealth, rank, and 
power, but if these were all I had, how 
wretched [ should be!"" A few moments 
later he repeated the familiar lines: 

“Nock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

ANDRE, (John, Major in the British 
Army at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, and executed as a spy Oct. 2, 1780,) 
1751-1750: “It will be but a momentary 
pang."’ The order for execution was loud- 
ly and impressively read by Adjt. Gen. 
Scammel, who at its conclusion informed 
André that he might now speak, if he. had 
anything to say. Lifting the bandage for 
@ moment from his eyes, he bowed courte- 
ously to Greene and the attending offi- 
cers, and said, with firmness and dignity: 
“All L request of you gentlemen is that 
you will bear witness to the World that | 
die like a brave man.” A moment later 
he said, almost in a whisper: “It will be 
but a momentary pang.” 

BEECHER, (Henry Ward, distinguished 
American clergyman, for many years pas- 
tor of Plymouth Congregational! Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,) 1813-18 “ Now 
the mystery.” 

BOLEYN, or BULLEN, 
Henry VIIL,) 1507 
knelt to lay her head the block 
clasped neck with her hands and 
“It is small, very small, indeed," 

BORGIA, (Cesare,) killed at the siege of 
the Castle of Biano in 1507: “I die 
prepared.”” C Borgia was one of 
most and corrupt men 
that corrupt age. No crime was too 
for him to perpetrate or to be suspected of. 

BRONTE, (the Rev. P. ick, father of 
Charlotte and Emily;) $-1861: * While 
there is life there is will." He died stand- 
ing 

BROWN, 
his part 
surrecti 
time—do 
the Sh« 
give him 
moment 

BROWNING, 
poet,) 1805-1861: 

RUONAROTTI, 
1564 ‘My soul I 


comes 


of 
she 
sh: 


sald: 


(Anne, wife 
Just before 
on 


her 


un- 
th: 


of 


esare 


crafty, cruel, 


(John, hanged Dee, 2, 
the famous Harper's Ferry in- 
1800-1850; ‘‘I am ready at any 

keep me waiting,” said to 
who asked him if he should 
a privat gnal before the fatal 


1859, for 
in 
yn.) 

not 


riff 
iit, 


(Elizabeth Barrett, 
It is beautiful.”’ 
(Michael Angelo,) 
resign to God, my 


English 
1474- 
my relations; 


through their 
death they 


admonishing 
live and in 
think upon th 
ist. And 1 do de 
taken to the City 

it st rest \ ri, 
BYRON, (Georg: 
the 


them that 
the hour of 
sufferings of 
sire that my 
ef Florence for 
xii., 269. 
Gordon Noel, Lord, one 
of English poets,) 
sleep now.” It 
upon what authority the 

know, that th last 

re ‘“‘Shall I sue for 
lor he added, 
come, no weakness; let 
man to the last.” 

CAESAR, 
“ Et tu Brute! 
covering him among 

CALHOUN, (John 


of greatest 
“I must 
erted, 
not 

w 


been 
compiler 
words of 
mercy?" 
it is said, 
me be a 


has 


& pause 


* Come, 


(Caius 
’ to 


Julius,) B. C 
Marcus 
the assassins’ 
Caldwet!, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, called ‘the 

Father of State Rights,"’) 1782-1850: “ The 

TI South! God knows what will 
her! ’’ 

CARLYLE, (Thomas, essayist 
al toriar His 
wher “rou went to 
him and 
strange 
the 


100-44: 


translator, 
mind 
his bed- 
Said: “J 
that 


very 


it U 
ry ill. Is it not 
ple should have chosen 
in in all Britain 


these 
oldest 
make suffer in this 
way? Froude red, ‘*‘We do not 
know exactly why those people act as they 
do The may have reasons we cannot 
guess at ‘ Yes,”’ said Carlyle, “it would 
be rash to say that they have no re asons.”’ 
CHARLES IL, (of England, “‘ The Merry 
Mor h,"") 1650-1685 “Don't let poor 
rve! Th rred to Mar- 
vmecott, Gwynne 
Gwynn. commence ‘ 

lin the street 

in taverns, 


to 


answe 


t 
t¢ 
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irk 


King ret 


5 known as 


She 
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(REAL AND TRADI 
DISTINGUISHED MEN AND 
from various sources by 

rvin. Svo. Troy, N. 

Five 


‘) ted 
ollec 1 


towland 


foul 


body | 
to the earth, and my worldly possessions to | 


1788- | 





was | 


| flowers growing over me.” 


| blood-thirsty 


hundred cop- | 


Brutus on dis- | ™ 


his death retired from the world and lived 
in seclusion. 

CHARLES IX., fof France, second son of 
Henry II. and Catharine de Medicl,) 1550- 
1574: “ Nurse, Nurse, what murder, what 
blood! Oh, I have done wrong; God pardon 
me!"’ The King referred, no doubt, to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, which he oc- 
casioned. 

CHARLEMAGNE, (Charlies I., King of 
France and Emperor of thé West,) 742-814: 
“Lord, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

CLEOPATRA, (Queen of Egypt, daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Auletes,) B. C. 69-30: “ Here 
thou art then!"’ These words, which are 
traditional, she is said to have addressed 
to the asp with which she committed sul- 
cide. 


COLUMBUS, (Christopher, discovered 
America Oct. 12, 1492,) 1435-1506; “In ma- 
nus tuos, Domine, commendo  spiritum 
meum."" Columbus died at Valladolid, a 
disappointed, broken-hearted man, little 
comprehending what he had done for man- 
kind, and still less the glory and homage 
that through all future generations await- 
ed his name.—Ticknor. 


CONFUCIUS, (his name was Kong, but 
his disciples called him Kong-Fu-tse, which 
is ‘‘ Kong the Master,” and this the Jesuit 
missionaries Latinized into Confucius,) B. 
= 551-479: “I have taught men how to 
ve.” 


CORDAY D'ARMANS, (Marie Anne 
Charlotte, usually called Charlotte Corday, 
a young woman of noble family and of a 
courageous and lofty spirit. She stabbed 
Marat, one of the most bloodthirsty of all 
the vile monsters of the French Revolu- 
tion,) 1768-1798: “‘This is the toilette 
death, arranged by somewhat rude hands, 
but it leads to immortality.” 
CROMWELL, (Oliver,) 1599-1658: “ My 
desire is to make what haste I may to be 
gone."" Cromwell died of grief at the loss 
of his favorite daughter. 

DARWIN, (Charles, one of the most emi- 
nent English naturalists,) 1809-82: ‘I am 
not in the least afraid to die.” 

DICKENS, (Charles,) 1812-70: “ On 
ground.” He was losing his balance 
feared that he would fall to the floor. 

ELIZABETH, (Queen of England and 
daughter of Henry VIII. by Anne Boleyn,) 
1553,1003; ‘* All my possessions for one mo- 
ment of time.”” Some give her last words 
thus: “‘I will have no rogue’s son in my 
seat.” 

FRANKLIN, (Benjamin, moralist, states- 
man, and philosopher,) 1706-90: “A dying 
man can do nothing easy.” 

eminent 


GAINSBOROUGH, (Thomas, 

portrait and landscape painter,) 1727-88: 
** We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke 
is of the company.” 

GOETHE or GOTHE, (Johann Wolfgang 
von,) 1749-1831: “* More light, more light!” 
He mistook the shadow of death for even- 
ing twilight. 

GOLDSMITH, 


the 
and 


“ 


(Oliver,) 1728-74: ‘* No, it 
is not,” to a physician who asked him if his 
mind was at ease, 

GRANT, (Ulysses Simpson, eighteenth 
President of the United States,) 1822-85: 
“ Water,” said to an attendant who in- 
quired if he wished for anything. 

GRAY, (Thomas, author of “ Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard,'’) 1715-71: 
** Molly, I shall die!’ 

GREY, (Lady Jane,) 1537-54: “* Lord, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit." 

HALE, (Nathan, Captain in Continental 
Army, executed by the British as a spy,) 
i : “IT only regret that I have but one 
life to give to my country!” 

HELOISEH, or ELOISE, (a beautiful and 
accomplished French woman; the niece of 
Fulbert, canon of Notre Dame. She be- 
came successively the pupil, mistress, and 
wife of Abelard. After her marriage she 
became Prioress of Argenteuil, and ac- 
quired a high reputation for plety. Her 
letters, written in elegant Latin, and print- 
ed with those of Abelard, are the expres- 
sions of a noble and fervent spirit,) about 
1100-1164: ‘In death at last let me rest 
with Abelard."’ 


HOWARD, (John, distinguished 
thropist,) 1726-1790: “Suffer no 
my funeral, nor monumental ir 
where I am laid. Lay me 
earth and put a sun dial 
and let me be forgotten.” 

HUMBOLDT, (Friedrich Heinrich 
under, Baron von, author of the 
mos,"’) 1769-1859: “How grand the 
light! It seems beckon earth to 
en!” 

JACKSON, (Thomas Jonathan, .“ Stone- 
wall Jackson,” distinguished Confederate 
reneral,) 1824-1863: ‘ Let go over the 
river, and sit under the refreshing shadow 
of the trees."’ He was accidentally shot 
and mortally wounded by his own soldiers 
in the darkness of night. His last words 
were spoken in delirium. 

JEFFERSON, (Thomas, third President 
of the United Stateg,) 1743-1826: “I resign 
spirit to God, my daughter to my coun- 
His death was very remarkable: It 
1826, while the Nation 
fiftieth anniversary of 


philan- 
pomp at 
iscription 
quietly in the 
over my grave, 


Alex- 
* Cos- 
sun- 


to heav- 


us 


try.” 
xccurred on July 4, 
was celebrating the 


the Declaration of Independence, which he | 


had written. On the same day, and almost 
the same hour, John Adams, the 
President, who had signed with 
Declaration, died in New England 
JULIAN, (Julianus Flavius Claudius, 
“The Apostate,” of 
Christlanity. He was 
from 361 to 363, 38 
conquered! O Galilean! 
Some authorities give 

‘Sun, thou hast be- 
was a worshipper of 


second 
him the 


sur- 
his 
Ro- 
363: 


thou 


named 
renunciation of 
man’ Emperor 
“Thou hast 
hast conquered!” 
his last words thus: 
trayed me!” Julian 
the sun. 
JOUNSON, (Dr. 
English Literature,"’) 1700-1784: 
you, my dear!’’ To Miss Morris 
ATS, (John,) 1796-1821: “I fee] 


Say 


on account 


Samuel, ‘Colossus of 
‘God 
bless 
KE the 
Some his 
last words were, “‘ I die of a broken heart.” 
LOUIS XVL., (guillotined by a wild 
mob called the French 
the 2tst of January, 1793,) 
i793: “ Frenchmen, I die innocent of all 
the that have been imputed to me. 
I forgive my enemies; I implore Ged, from 
the bottom of my heart, to pardon them, 
and not to take vengeance on the French 
nation for the blood about to be shed,” 
LOUIS XVIII, (Louis Stanislas Xavier,) 
1755-1824: ‘‘ A king should die standing.” 
MACAULAY, (Thomas Babington, Lord,) 
1800-1859: ‘I shall retire early; I am very 


and 
Re- 
publie, 174- 


crimes 


SATURDAY, 


of | 








} country, 


|} dying, 


| words 


| Some say 
| ing to the great perhaps.” 


| but a 


| Some 
} way he chose to place himself on the block 





| that have been made public; later he bade 
| his family farewell, but what he said has | 
| never been published. 


| is 
| was successively 


| offer 


| police at Paris. 


¥ 
i ¥ 


, : 6, 


tired." Said to his butler, who asked him if 
he would not rest on the sofa. 
MACHIAVELLI or MACCHIAVELLI, 
sometimes MACHIAVEL, (Nicholas, a cele- 
brated atheist, and the author of “ The 
Prince,”) 1400-1530; * I desire to go to hell, 
and not to heaven. In the former place I 
shall enjoy the company of popes, kings, 
and princes, while in the latter are only 
beggars, monks, hermits, and apostles.” 


MALHERBE, (Francois de, the “ Father 
of French Lyric Poetry,’’) 1555-1628: ‘“* Hold 
your tongue; your wretched style only 
makes me out of conceit with them.’”’ To 
his confessor, who was presenting the joys 
of heaven in vulgar and trite phrases. 

MORE, (Sir Thomas, author of “ Utopta.” 
He succeeded Wolsey as Lord Chancellor, 
a dignity never before filled by a common 
lawyer. He refused to take the oath to 
maintain the lawfulness of the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with Anne Boleyn, and was 
therefore adjudged guilty of treason and 
condemned to death. He was beheaded 
July 6, 1585,) 1480-1535: “I pray you see 
me safe up the scaffold; as for my coming 
down, let me shift for myself." Some say 
his last words were these, addressed to the 
executioner: “ Stay, friend, till I put aside 
my beard, for that never committed 
treason.” 

MOTLEY, (John Lothrop, distinguished 
historian,) 1814-1877: “I am ill—very ill; 
I shall not recover.” P 

MARAT, (Jean Paul, Court physician, au- 
thor of several scientific works, and later 
the main promoter of the Reign of Terror 
in France,) 1743-1793; “Help, my dear, 
help!’’ As Marat uttered these words he 
fell at the feet of Charlotte Corday, and 
immediately expired. Charlotte, motionless, 
as if petrified at her crime, was standing 
behind the window curtain. The transparent 
material allowed her form to be easily dis- 
tinguished. Laurent, taking up a chair, 
struck her a clumsy blow on the head,” 
which knocked her to the floor, where 
Marat’s mistress trampled her under foot 
in her rage. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE, (Marie Antoin- 
ette Josephine Jeanne de Lorraine, daugh- 
ter of Francois I., Emperor of Germany, 
and Maria Theresa, and wife of Louis XVI. 
of France; she was guillotined Oct. 16, 1793,) 
1755-170 ‘ Farewell, my children, forever. 
I go to your father.” 

MARY, (Queen of Scots,) 1542-1587; “O 
Lord, into Thy hands I commend my spir- 
it.’’ 

MARY L, (Queen of England, commonly 
called ** Bloody Queen Mary " on account of 
Ker violent and cruel persecution of the 
Protestants,) 1517-1558; “ After I am dead 
you will find Calais written on my heart.” 
The of Calais just before her death 
affected her deeply. 

MATHER, (Cotton,) 1683-1728; “I am 
going where all tears will be wiped from 
my eyes,’ to his wife, who wiped his eyes 
with her handkerchief. 

MONTCALM, (Saint-Véran de Marqutis,) 
1712-1759; “so much the bett¢r! IT shall not 
then live to see the surrender of Quebec,” 
on being told that he Was dying. 

MOODY, (Dwight Lyman, distinguished 
American evangelist,) 1837-1899: “I see 
earth receding; heaven is opening; God is 


loss 


| calling me.” 


NAPOLEON I., (Napoleon Bonaparte,) 
1769-1821: ‘Mon Dieu! La Nation Fran- 
aise! Tete d’Armée.” He died on the 
Island of St. Helena, May 5, 1821 In 1840 
his remains Were removed to France and 
deposited in the Hotel des Invalides. 

NEY, (famous French Marshal,) 
1815 ‘ Soldiers—Fire!"’ said to the 
diers appointed to dispatch him 

PITT, (William,) 1749-1800, 
how I love thee!”’ 
(edgar Allan, American 
“The Raven,”’) 1811-1549. 
help my soul!” 

POPE, (Alexander,) 1698-1744: “TI am 
Sir, of a hundred good symptoms,” 
said to a friend who called to inquire con- 
cerning his health. Some give his last 
thus, “‘ Friendship itself is but a 
part of virtue.” 

RABELAIS, (Francois,) about 1485 
“Tet down the curtain, the farce is over.” 
his last words were, “I 


1789 
sol- 
“Oh, my 


poet, au- 
** Lord 


POR, 
thor of 


am g0- 
or RAWLBEIGH, (Sir Wal- 
“This is a sharp medicine, 
sure remedy for all evils!’ 
words he said upon the scaffold, when 
pewnitted to feel of the edge of the axe. 
say that later he was which 


RALEIGH, 
ter,) -1618: 


asked 


it 


lies."’ 


und he replied, ‘‘ So the heart be right, 
is no matter which way the head 
Others say that his last words were these, 
addressed to the hesitating headsman, 

Why dost thou not strike? Strike!" 

ROUSSEAU, (Jean Jacques, the famous 
author of ‘“‘ La Nouvelle Heloise,’ ‘* Emile,” 
**Du Contrat Social,’’ and ‘* Confessions,’’) 
1712-1778: ‘Throw up the window that I 
may once more the magnificent scene 
of nature.” 

SAND, (George, pseudonym of Mme. 
Dudevant,) 1804-1876: ‘Laissez la ver- 
dure’ meaning, ‘‘ Leave the tomb green; 
do not cover it with brick or stone.” 

SCOTT, (Sir Walter,) 1771-1882: ‘* God 
bless you all!” to his family. Some give 
his last words thus: “I feel if I were 
to be myself again.” 

STEVENSON, (Robert Louis, 
author.) 1850-94: ‘“* What is that?"’ 
» sudden pain in his and 
his forehead with both hands, ex: 
‘“‘What is that?’’ and soon after cea: 
breathe. 

TENNYSON, (Alfred, Lord, Poet-Laure- 
ate of England,) 1809-92: “‘I have opened 
it.’ These are the last Words of the poet 


as 


English 
He felt 


head, 


(Eugene Francois, 
1775-18 “How great | 
; for such a life!” He | 
a thief, soldier, deserter, 
re he entered the public | 
for his 


VIDOCR, famous 
French detective,) 


the forgivenes 


and gambler, b 
service, and was often imprisoned 
» About 1810 he enlisted in the | 
His success as a detective | 
has searcely been paralleled in history, . 
WASHINGTON, (George, the “‘ Father of 
His Country” and the first President of | 
the United States,) 1732-99: “It is well.’ 
Some say his last words were, ‘‘ I am about 
to dice, and I am not afraid to die,” 
WEBSTER, (Daniel,) 1782-1852: “TI still 
!" This was his last coherent utter- 


live! 
ance, Later he muttered something about 





| on one 


Iwlothes, g¢ 


| that 


} comfortable. * U1 
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|} and 


poetry, and his son repeated to him-one of 
‘the stanzas of Gray's ‘‘ Elegy.” He heard 
it and smiled. 

WHITTIER, (John Greenleaf, distin- 
guished American poet,) 1807-02: “I have 
known thee all the time,” to his niece, in 
response to his question, “Do you know 
me?" Others say his last words were, 
** Give my love to the world.” 

WORDSWORTH, (William, distinguished 
English poet,) 1770-1850: ‘‘God biess you! 
Is that you, Dora?’’ Mrs. Wordsworth, 
with a view to letting him know what the 
opinion of his medical advisers was con- 
cerning his case, said gently to him, ‘“Will- 
lam, you are going to Dora!"’ More than 
twenty-four hours afterward one of his 
nieces came into his room, and was draw- 
ing aside the curtain of his chamber, and 
then, as if awakening from a quiet sleep, 
he said, "Is that you, Dora?” 


Naval Academy Life.* 


Thirty years ago Park Benjamin, An- 
napolis, class of 1867, published an amusing 
book of pictures of life at the United States 
Naval Academy. The illustrations were 
supplemented by expressive and sometimes 
explanatory quotations (or misquotations) 
of well-known rhymes and couplets. That 
picture book, which bore the taking title 
‘“ Shaking’s Etchings,” has been followed, 
after the lapse of more than three decades, 
by a more serious and pretentious work 
on the same subject, by the same author. 

We recall the prefatory stanza of ‘“ Shak- 
ing’s”’ as follows: 


Boldly we venture on a naval scene, 

Nor feur the critic's frown, the pedant’s 
spleen; 

Sons of the ocean, we their rules disdain, 

Our bosom’s honest, and our style is plain. 


The author’s style is still plain, in the 
sense of being clear, and the humor that 
distinguishes the earlier and smaller work 
is in evidence, enlivening the pages of the 
later and more important history. 

The book is a brightly written and com- 
prehensive narrative of naval cadet life, 
from the old rough-and-ready days of long 
cruises and “ practical "’ seamanship to the 
present. The American midshipman is pict- 
ured in convincing colors, so that the lay- 
man cannot but feel that the portraiture 
is exact. Oid commanders and long, silent 
instructors revive; the reader shares in the 
adventures of youngsters of Revolutionary 
days, fights Barbary pirates with Preble’s 
“children,"’ and casts his lot with the “‘reef- 
ISj2."" The first attempt: to establish 
a National naval school engages a partisan 
interest, and the early of that 
celebrated institution ready 
sympathy. 
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We are introduced to the men who made 
the naval school what it is to-day, and to 
those others who have added lustre to our 
history in recent times Acting Midshipman 
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fell in, Northerners and Southerners 
with their mess crews. Commandant 
Igers had caused the band to pres- 
, and it played the musie of the Union. 
the strains of *‘ The Star-Spangied Ban- 
and ‘* Hail, Columbia” poured forth, 
the youngsters from the South stood there 
with pale faces and set teeth. Then Com- 
ndant Rodgers poke to them quietly 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


The ATLANTIC 


Ex-President 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


Contributes two very notable political articles on 


the formation of the Unio 


of Congress. . 


the President and the Senate 


Harper's Weekly of June 9 says of Mr. Cleveland's first paper: 


begins well, and if in the periods to come he gives us as much food for re- 


The Independence of the Executive 
to the JUNE and JULY numbers of the ATLANTIC. 


The first article traces by the historical method the relation which the 
Executive has borne toward the legislative branch of the government since 
n, and points out those functions of the President 
which have been delegated directly to him without the intervention or control 


In the second article Mr. Cleveland draws largely from his own per- 


sonal experience, and throws much light upon the now famous contest between 


ee 


flection as he has in his first instalment, we shall be greatly edified.”’ 








Special Introductory Offer: 





35 cents a copy 


eCV—_—— i 


On receipt of 50 cents, the publishers 
will send the ATLANTIC for any three con- 
secutive months to vew subscribers. 


$4.00 a year 








| History, 


The [lississippi Valley 
in the Civil War. 


By JOHN 
Crown S8vo, $2.00, 
““One of the best contributions to the 
history of the civil war.’’—NASHVILLE 
BANNER, 


FISKE. With 23 Maps. 





The End of an Era 


By JOHN 8. WISE. 
$2.00. 

“From beginning to end this volume 
is perfectly delightful. It has also 
great historical interest and not a little 
historical value. ‘The End of an Era’ 
is unrivalled as a picture of Virginia 
life just before and during the civil 
war."’—BOSTON HERALD. 


Large crown 8vo, | 











American Statesmen. 


| SALMON P. CHASE. By Prof. A. B. 
| HART. $1.25 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. By his 
ao is CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
1.25. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
STOREY $1.2h. 
Three volumes of great interest and 
value, completing | a remarks able serjes. 


By MOORFIELD 


‘Mrs. Howe’s Reminiscences 


By JULIA WARD HOWE, With Many 
Portraits. Crown 8Svo, gilt top, 
2.50. 

A book of uncommon personal, his- 
torical, social, and literary interest. 


j 


Edwin [1 Stanton | 


By GEORGE C. GORHAM. With Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 

A work of great interest on one of 

the thre» most conspicuous figures of 

the War for the Union. 





Recollections of My Mother | 


(MRS. ANNE JEAN LYMAN.] Being 
a Picture of Domestic and Social Life 
in New England in the first half of 
the Nineteenth Century. By SUSAN 
I. LESLEY. With portraits and 
other illustrations, Large crown 8vo, 
$2.50. 

An uncommonly good vacation book. 


| 


JUNE 16, 1900. 





|New Fiction for Summer Reading 











To Have and to Hold 


By Mary JOHNSTON, (230/b 1,000)$1. 50 

Among the writers who have made 
their mark in the field of historical 
fiction the one whose success has becn 
most justly earned {s Miss Mary John- 
ston.—NEW YORK COMMERCIAL AD- 
VERTISER. 








Robert Tournay 
A Romance of th: French Revolution. 
By WILLIAM SAGE, _ Illustrated, $1.50. 


An exciting tale of exciting times, and 
historical scenes are graphically repro- 
duced THE LIVING AGE, Boston 





The Son of - Wolf. 


Stories of Alaska 
By JACK LONDON. $1.50. 


A splendid vigor and a robust realism 
mark thes exceptionally fine tales of 
the far North. ... No such unforget- 
table stories have appeared in many 
years BROOKLYN TIMES. 


Poor People 
By L. K. FRIEDMAN. 


A story of tenement life 
accuracy and sympathetic fidelity to life 
are wonderfully effective There Is 
more human nature Mm this book than in | 
many of the best novels of the day.— | 
BOSTON HERALD. | 


$1.50. 
The absolute 





| The Burda 6 of ‘nani 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE. $1.50. | 
This stirring romance seizes upon the 
dramatic possibilities suggested by the 

| struggle of a generous, sanguine, hot- 
headed philanthropist. ... The story is 
powerful, told with unusual skill and 
impressiveness.—THE WATCHMAN, Bos- 


| 
| 


A Danvis Pioneer 
By ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. $1.25. 





It contains episodes of history neatly 
dressed in the robes of romance.— 
BOSTON GLOBE, 








Bride Roses « and 4Room 45 | 


Two delightful plays just suited for 
Summer theatricals, by W. D. 
HOWELLS. Artistically printed and 
bound. 50 cents each, 











Biography. and Essays. 


The Light of Day 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms 
from the Naturalist’s Point of View. 
A book of uncommon interest, by 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25 
12mo, uniform with the Riverside 
Edition of Burroughs's Works, gilt 
top, $1.50, net; uncut, paper label, 
$1.50, net. 


The Prose of 
Edward Rowland Sill 


With an Introduction comprising some 
Familiar Letters. 16mo, $1.25. 


““A book of remarkable fascination, 
that looks out on life in a broad, sane, 
a minded way.’’—LIVING AGE, Bos- 
on 








A Century of Science 
And Other Essays 
By JOHN FISKE. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
A wide variety of subjects treated with 
large knowledge and singular charm of 

[ style. 


The Integrity of Chris- 
tian Science 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. An at- 
tempt to state adsquately some truths 
which in Mrs. Whitney's judgment 
are misstated by Christian Science 
teachers. 16mo, $1.00. 





and the Precieuses 


By LEON H. VINCENT, 
“ The Bibliotaph.”’ Artistically 
printed and bound, 16mo, $1.00. 

A charming little book on the earliest 

French Salon. 





author of 


The Arts of Life _ 


By R. R. BOWKER. 16mo. $1.25. 

“This volume is the product of wise, 
broad, and sane thinking and observa- 
tion.”"—THE OUTLOOK, 








| A Ten Years’ War 


An Account of the Battle with the Slum 
in New York. By JACOB A. RIIS. 
With 12 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 12mo, $1.50, 

‘**A stirring, stimulating, and inspiring 
volume."’—-ZION’S HERALD, Boston. 


— de Rambouillet. 


Prisoners of Hope 


By MARY JOHNSTON. (60tb 1,000) $1. 50. 

A work so nearly perfect of its kind— 
a kind so large and so fine and so 
noble-—that the impulse is toward whole- 
sale enthusiasm, regardless of any at- 
tempt at critical dtscrimination.—THE 
Bt POKM AN. 


| 
The Queen’s Garden 
By Mrs, M. E. M. Davis. 





$1.25. 


romance, the story 
of a week spent fn a beautiful old 
mansion in the French Qu er of New 
Orleans.—BOSTON ADVERTISER 


A charming little 


Knights in Fustian 


A War-Time Story of Indiana. By 





CAROLINE BROWN. $4. 50, 


It is a strong study of a phase of our 
great war time—of decided literary and 
historical value.—THE INDEPENDENT 


: 
Love in a Cloud 
$1.50. 
The comedy is monstrously clever, and 
as light and airy as filigree all the way 
through. The fun ts all-pervading, but 


never laborious.—CHURCH STANDARD, 
Philadelphia. 


By ARLO BATES. 


The Prelude and the Play | 


By RuFUS MANN. $1.50. 

The book is interesting from its thor- 
oughly American atmosphere, and from 
the delightful delineation of certain un- | 
mistakable types that are to be met | 
with in the New England university | 
town.—N. Y. COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
_T ISER. J 


| From Sand Hill to Pine | 
$1.25. | 


We could not resist the temptation to | 
read a new story by Mr. Harte if we | 
tried, and we never regret having read 
it He has the narrative gift and the 
savor of genius.—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


By BRET HARTE. 
| 





Penelope’s Pregevas. | 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


By MRS. WIGGIN. $1.25. 


A story whose humor and brightness 


make it perennially new. 











~QUTDOOR BOOKS 


WHICH ARE OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO BIRD LOVERS 








oe Burroughs. 


Works. 
$1.25. 

Riverby. 

Wake-Robin, 

Winter Sunshine. 

Locusts and Wild Honey. 

Fresh Fields, 

Indoor Studies. 

Birds and Poets. 

Pepacton. A Summer Voyage. 

Signs and Seasons. 

Whitman: A_ Study. 

A Year in the Fields. Selec- 
tions from the Writings of John 
Burroughs. Illustrated. 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

Pleasanter reading, to those who love 
the country, with all its enchanting 
sights and sounds, can not be imagined. 
The Spectator (London). 


Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, 





z Olive Thorne [iiller. 


Four-handed Folk. A _ book about 

| the kinkajou, ‘‘ living balls,’’ the le- 
mur, marmosets, chimpanzee, the oce- 
lot, and various kinds of monkeys. 
Bird-Ways. 

In Nesting Time, 

Little Brothers of the Air. 

A Bird-Lover in the West. 

Upor the Tree-Tops. Illustrated. 

Each, 16mo, $1.25. 

The First Book of Birds. 
trated. Square 12mo, $1. 


Among the many agreeable studies of | 
bird life and bird character, none have 
been more charming than those from the 
pen of Olive Thorne Miller,—Christian 
Union (New York). 








Illus- 





Florence A. Merriam. 


Birds of Village and Field. Over 
300 Illustrations, 2mo, $2. . 
**We know of no hand-book which so 

completely answers the needs of stu- 

dents.’’—Boston Transcript. 

**T am inclined to regard it as the meet 
useful for every-day untechnical service 
of any yet published.""—ERNEST IN- 
GERSOLL, in The New York Times. 


A-Birding on a Bronco. Illustrat- 
ed. 16mo, $1.25. 

Birds Through an Opera-Glass,. 

Illustrated. l6émo, 75 cents. 


Charles DudleyWarner 


MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. Illus- 
trated by Darley. Square 16mo, $1.50. 
Riverside Aldine Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

IN THE WILDERNESS. Adirondack 
Essays, 18mo, $1.00 


| IN. NEW 





Henry D. Thoreau. 


of Thoreau’s 
$1.50 


Riverside Edition 
In 11 vols. Crown 8vo, 


A new 
Works. 
each, 
A_ Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers. 
Walden; or, Life in the Woods. 
The Maine Woods, 
Cape Cod. 
Early Spring in Massachusetts, 
Summer. Winter. 
Autumn. Excursions. 
Miscellaneous. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Mr. Emerson and General 
Index. [Sanborn 
Letters. Edited, with Notes, by F. B. 
Cape Cod. Illustrated in water colors 
by Miss Amelia B. Watson. 2 vols. 
Crown 8yo, $5. 
Walden. LUlustrated with 30 photo- 


gravures of Concord Scenes and Per- 
sons. 2 vols., 12mo, $5. 








| Bradfora Torrey. 


| Spring Notes from Tennessee, 
A Rambler's Lease. 

Birds in the Bush. 

The Foot-Path Way. 

A Florida Sketch-Book. 

A World of Green Hills, 
$1.25. 


Each, 16mo, 





He is not merely a philosopher and a 
sayer of happy things. He observes Na- 
ture keenly as well as sympathetically.— 
The Auk. 


 iidiohinall E. abanstes, 


ENG 
16mo, 


LAND 
$1.25. 


FIELDS AND 
WoOoDbs. 


§ 
| Julius H, Ward. 
a 





THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. With Maps 


and Illustrations. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Clarence M. Weed. 


TEN NEW ENGLAND BLOSSOMS AND 
THEIR INSECT VISITORS. With 
lilustrations. Square 12mo, $1.25. 





Catalogues of the Publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will be sent on request ; also a 16-page Summer Bulletin fully describing their latest books. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, post paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston, 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 





LONDON LETTER. 


‘Written for Tum New Yor« Times Bat- 
uRDAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 

LONDON, June 4.—The usual number of 
Peerages and Baronetcies and Knighthoods 
have been distributed on the occasion of 
the Queen's birthday, but neither litera- 
ture nor journalism has beén honored. 
Now and then, at rare intervals, some man 
of unobjectionable character who has been 
connected to a moderate extent with lit- 
erature is knighted, and still more rarely 
some poet or historian of conspicuous merit 
fs ennobled, but as a rule the powers that 
distribute birthday honors seem to regard 
literature as something which it is dan- 
gerous to encourage. Sir Walter Besant 
was knighted apparently because he was 
what has been called a safe family nov- 
elist, who writes books that cannot possi- 
bly bring a blush to the cheek of the 
young person or a flush of excitement to 
any one, and Sir Edwin Arnold was 
knighted because his poetry is extremely 
inoffensive. But the men who stand in 
the front rank of contemporary British 
authors receive no recognition at the hands 
of the Government. Meredith, Kipling, and 
Hardy might not be willing to accept a 
title, but there is not the slightest proba- 
bility that even a knighthood will ever 
be offered to either of them. Swinburne 
was over when the Laureateship 
Was vacant, ostensibly because he had 
written republican verses, but chiefly be- 
cause he had written real poetry. If Miss 
Marie Corelli were a man she would perhaps 
be made a baronet, for a Government 
which mistook Mr. Alfred Austin’s verses 
for poetry would be reasonably sure to mis- 
take Miss Corelli's ingenious writing for 
literature. True eminence either in poetry 
or seems to be a bar against all 
birthday honors. This curious fact is an- 
nually mentioned at length by the press, 
but without result. The Government has 
its own standard of merit, it is cer- 
tainly a peculiar one. 

$,* 
The other day some exhumed the 
late Mr. Bryant's index expurgatorius 
which is so well known to New York jour- 
remember that it used to hang 
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Then other persons wrote other 
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an ignorance of 


English 
letters to letter 
writers had betrayed Eng- 
lish by the use of illegitimate words or ex- 
pressions; and then still more letter writers 
proved that none of the preceding writers 
knew what was English and what was not. 
That is the result of all such contro- 
versie: If the standard of good English 
is the usage of writers, there 
standard at all, for the argument that Mil- 


final 


good is no 


good writer because he wrote 
and that he good 
was a good writer, is 
in a Authority 
ilmost any word or form of 
what man may 
say as to what is good English, some one 
else will be sure to prove that he is 
The truth is that none of us writ 
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which all 
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not have written a good poem, and it is no 
wonder that the Poet Laureate’s Mafeking 
verses were intolerably bad. The unhappy 
man must curse the day in gvhich he was 
selected as the succesgor’of Tennyson, It 
was not his fault that the selection was 
made, and it is unfair to treat him as if 
it was. 
8 * 

I am pleased to see that d’Annunzio’s new 
romance, “ Fuoco,” has fallen dead in Italy. 
It sets forth the author's relation with a 
well-known actress, and for that reason it 
has outraged public sentiment even among 
the rather tolerant Italians, The press has 
condemned it in the strongest terms, and 
the sale of the book seems to be at an end. 
There are limits even to indecency, and 


Signor d’Annunzio has at last discovered | 
His latest offense, added to his | 
of | 


the fact. 
preposterous conduct in the Chamber 
Deputies, will go far to put an end to what- 
ever reputation he has hitherto had in his 
native land. 


Miss Fiona McCleod has just published a 
volume of something entitled *‘ The Divine 
Adventure."’ I fancy that it consists of sev- 


eral essays on divers subjects, but with the | 


exception of one part of the contents, 
which, I am sure, is an essay, Iam in doubt 
as to the true character of the 
Miss not 


and expression. McCleod could 


write without that result, however hard she | 
| from 


might try. Still, I cannot feel at all sure 
as to what she is writing about, and in a 
volume professedly written in prose I vent- 
ure to think that it is advisable that the 
author shold occasionally give some hint 
as to his or her meaning. The book reminds 
one—or perhaps I should say, reminds me— 
of that well-known line of the Bab Ballads, 
“Tt is very pretty, but I don’t know what 
it means." Undoubtedly, there are those 
who will understand what 
has written and will appreciate it, but a 
book which only a very few people can un- 
derstand does not seem to be an ideal con- 
tribution to literature. 

*,* 

We are soon to have a new novel by 
Anthony Hope. I do not know its title or 
its character, but it sure to be reada- 
ble. Mr. Robert Barr will also publish 
a new book this Summer, which will, I 
understand, consist of a series of connect- 
ed stories. Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel will 
also appear later on in the season. It is 
said to be a contribution to the endless 
controversy between Rome and Protestant- 
but I cannot find that any one, ex- 
cept the publishers, has yet read it, 
that the author has had any interview with 
a newspaper reporter, in which he ha 
talked of the book. Very possibly the 
theory that the book is concerned with 
the Roman Church is based upon 
the fact that Mr. Caine usually spends his 
Winters in I saw not long ago an 
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Mr., or I should say the Rev., 
Sheldon has announced that he 
an 1 to elevate the condition of 
labor. That is to say, he is writing a novel 
the heroine of which to be a kitchen- 
maid, and he is to endeavor to teach those 
who read of the heroine that the lot of a 
kitchenmaid should be made beautiful if 
not altogether sublime. Mr. George Moore 


Charles M. 
writing 
kitchen 


is 


is 


has already given us a heroine taken from | 


the kitchen, and it is hardly probable that 
Mr. Sheldon will succeed in making us for- 
get Esther Waters As for plan of 
writing a novel to elevate kitchen labor, it 
is of the familiar if disguis- 
ing a sermon as a novel. The result is al- 
ways a dismal failure, and although Mr. 
Sheldon's promised book will doubtless have 
hundreds of thousands of readers of the 


his 


course one 


sort who read his religious books and fancy | 


that they are gems of literature, it will 


have no right to a place among true novels. 
* 

. 

The Poet Laureate 


unate of poets. 


is the most unfort- 
He feels compelled to write 
patriotic character now that 
his is at war, but his verses are 
received either in silence or with derision. 
No man could possibly write 


verses of a 


country 


good verse 


upon compulsion, with the knowledge that | 


it will be received with universal 
probation. The other day the Poet Lau- 
reate published some verses in The Times 
upon the siege of Mafeking. Naturally, he 
felt that, being the Poet Laureate, he could 
not pass by in silence the relief of Mafe- 
king. Also he knew from experience that 
whatever he might write would be received 
with more or less disfavor. In such cir- 
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; prevent 
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some previous author has used. It is cer- 
nuisance to find, when you have 
a book going through the press, that your 
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such an occurrence. The proba- 
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ut some time since bookmaking 
began, and unless can make the 
that copyright in a title expires in, s: 
thirty years after it has first been used, 
authors will always be making the dis- 
covery that titles which they suppose to 
be original have invented used 
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are possible 
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we rulk 
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been and 


| by previous and nearly forgotten authors. 


W. L. ALDEN. 


On the Fourth of July the prominent 
feature of the celebration in Louisville will 
be the presentation of the colossal bronze 
monument of Thomas Jefferson. The 
statue fs nine feet in height, and repre- 
sents Jefferson holding the Declaration of 
Independence in his hand and about to of- 
First Congress. The monu- 
ment is presented to the city by Isaac and 
Bernard Bernheim of Louisville. The art- 
ist Mr. Moses Ezekiel. The sculptor's 
idea of Jefferson is to represent him as a 
man of thirty-three, that being Jefferson's 
age when he wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The casting was made in 
Friedrichshagen, and the statue is an ad- 
mirable one. The Messrs. Bernheim have 
not only defrayed the entire expense 
the work, amounting to some $75,000, but 
have also provided means for the future 
care and preservation of the monument 


is 


After the South African war is ended 
there will doubtless be an enormous num- 
ber of pictures devoted to battles. Just 
now there is the question of a medal, to be 
given to all who have participated in the 
contest, that is, on the English side. Lord 
Baleares has interested himself, as to the 
style and character of the proposed medal 


It may as well be conceded that the French | 


are very far ahead of the rest of the world 
in the high art of medal making. 
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| bring giant fruit from Canaan. 


An Account of This Year's Per- 
formance in the New Amphi- 


theatre at Oberammergau. 


Naturally, published reports of the per- 
formance of the Passion Play. by the 
peasants of Oberammergau are much more 
numerous this year. than they were ten 
years ago, when the last representations 
of the sacred drama were given, The num- 
ber of newspapers has greatly multiplied 
in the interval, and so have methods of 
reporting. But most of the accounts that 
have been printed have been composed of 
two parts, the first iterating the history 
of the peasants’ performances, their origin 
and development, the other comprising a 
mere impression of the play from which 
one can learn how it moved the writer, but 
does not derive a very clear account of its 
action. 


The most tmportant and interesting fact 





great festival has not been vulgarized, as 
some sensitive folks feared it would be, by 
its great popularity. Its influence as a 
religious ceremony seems to be as potent 
ever. Necessarily the event takes on 
commercial aspect, nowadays. Thou- 
of persons from all over the civ- 
ilized world must be transported to and 
the Tyrolean village; they must be 
eared for while they are there. To meet 
the requirements of the hour some changes 
been made in the manner of pre- 
senting the play. The 4,500 spectators 
now sit beneath a vaulted iron roof pro- 
tected from any ineclemency of weather. 
But the purpose, the dignity, and the 
beauty of the performance are just as they 
always have been. The following graphic 
account of it is condensed from The Lon- 
don Daily News: 


as 
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The chorus of protecting angels and 
spirits, twelve girls and twelve men, stand 
semi-circle on the uncovered stage. 
wear white gold-embroidered robes 
jeweled girdles, sandals, mantles of | 
bright colors, fastened by golden clasps, 
golden coronets on their heads. The 
hair of the girls streams down their backs, 
and the men have waving locks and beards. 
The chorus sings all day ushering in the 
seventeen parts of the play, and singing the 
accompaniment to the tableaus taken trom 
the Old Testament, all of which are sup- 
posed to have some affinity to the differ- 
ent acts of the drama. The music which 
accompanies the singing is nearly as old 
as the play. 
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Then the chorus withdraws, and the 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem takes place. 
than 600 actors make up the crowd 
precedes nd surrounds Him, cry- 
“Hosannah!"’ and waving palm 
excitement becomes very great 
when the new _ Christ becomes visi- 
Very tall, lithe, and upright, with 
features of a refined caste, a fair 
and long, glossy brown locks, he 
in his pale lilac robe and crimson 
the personification of the pictures 
of Christ in all the fam« gal- 

the world. He is a blending of 
Lucas Cranach's and Leonardo da Vinci's 
version of the Ideal Character It i 
trying part, and simple hearts do not, per 
ips, ask more than beauty and grace of 
manner in the scene on the Oberammergau 
Mount of Olives. 

There was much crying amo 
dience, and during the Pas 
sobs were loud that they 
turbed the acting. While Christ 
the front of the stage, the 
Temple is changed, and when He 
He finds the building filled with 
money lenders and dove venders, whom He 
upbraids and drives out, striking about 
a with a rope, taken from one near 

im 
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and his Councillors all agree that 
of Moses are threatened by this 
who has the people on his sick 
scene was preceded by a _ tableau 
the brothers of Joseph trading 
the father’s favorite away to merchants 
passing by. Of the new actors in the 
scene the most successful is 
Caiaphas, a man of fine presence, com- 
manding in speech and manner, in whom 
impossible to recognize the sexton of 
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the ‘laws 
Galilean, 
This 
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scenes that 
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There much dramatic power 
follow Christ's 
He spends a day with 
Disciples, gives them precious words 
advice, and announces His intention of 
with them one more evening in the 
of Simon The scene is introduced 
leavetaking of Tobiah, shown in a 
good tableau. Mury Magdalene anoints the 
head and feet of Chr Judas grumbles 
at the waste of costly ointment, and ex- 
presses his anxiety as to what will happen | 
to oe all if Christ leaves them He 
do. 
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His 
of 
being 
house 
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The audience was much interested in the 
first appearance of Mary the Mother of 
Christ. Anna Flunger, who takes the part, 
is the village postman’s daughter, and her 
acting is nothing short of marvelous 


mother meets Him, and asks the piteous 
question: ‘*‘ When shall I see Him again? 
is very touching in her simple grief 
the humility with which she ac- 
cepts her inevitable fate. } 
The scene is preceded the of 


by grief 


| the bride over the loss of her bridegroom | 


in the 


_ Song of Solomon. In a_ very 
dramatic 


scene Judas, who is_ repre- 
with fiend-like expression by 
the painter Johannes Zwink, explains 
his dissatisfaction at the turn matters are | 
taking, and shows that he would be glad 
to get out of his connection with Christ, 
Be- 
the Council he accepts the bribe of 
silver pieces, and promises to’ be- 
tray Christ to the soldiers who will be sent | 
to arrest Him, Christ's return to Jeru- 
salem is preceded by a good living picture 
of King Ahasuerus casting away Vashti | 
and raising Esther to the throne. 

The next pictures show all the 700 actors 
at once. The children of Israel, starving 
the desert, are being relieved by the 


fore 


ments later welcome the messengers who | 
And now 
the Holy Supper follows, arranged exact- 
ly after Leonardo da Vinci's picture, with | 
the three windows looking upon Jerusalem 
in the background and with the simple 
actions of breaking the bread and blessing | 


the wine, washing the Disciples’ feet, and | 
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he scene that follows shows Christ on 
the Mount of Olives in deep despair, In 
| penchad and resignation. A large group of 

oman soldiers, with spears, come in the 
wake of Judas, and Christ being pointed 
out by the treacherous kiss, arrest Him. 
Peter draws a sword and cuts a servant's 
ear off, but is reproved by Christ, who 
heals the wound, and then proudly offers 
His hands to be bound by the rope and 
meekly walks to prison. 

After an tmterval of an hour and a half 
the second part begins with a tableau 
showing the Prophet Micaiah, who is 
struck for speaking the truth before King 
Ahab. The scene that follows represents 
Christ before Annas, when He is smitten 
in the face. Then comes innocent Naboth, 
sentenced to death because false witnesses 
arise against him. After another picture— 
suffering insult from his wife and 
friends—we are shown Christ led before 
Caiaphas, who examines Him and sen- 
tences Hiny to death, while Peter, outside 
the judgment court, questioned by the 
servants, denies “his Master. In the next 
tableau Cain, pursued by nis conscience, 
wanders about in the world. This is, of 
course, the introduction to a dramatic 
scene, in which Judas goes to the Sanhe- 
drin to return the thirty silver pieces, hav- 
ing repented of his treachery. He is 
and goes into the 
where madness seizes him, and he 
hangs imself on a tree with his girdle. In 
the next scene, which is preceded by a 
denounced to King Da- 
rius, Pontius Pilate appears for the first 
time. Christ stands meekly before Pilate, 
and does not help him in his defense of 
At last, to satisfy the clamoring 
crowd, Pilate orders Christ to be scourged. 

One of the most dramatic scenes in the 
play is that between Christ and Pilate, 
when the Governor. surrounded by his 
lictors and guards, appears on the balcony 
and calls upon the people te 
between Christ and Barabbas. 
Christ wearing the searlet mantle the 
soldiers threw over Him and the crown 
of thorns, and carries a rush for a sceptre, 
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| Garabbas is a vile-looking idiot, the crim- 
| inal out of a child's storybook, and the ery 


for ‘‘Barabbas!"" sounds very cruel. 
Pilate, in all his glory, washes his hands 
in a golden basin in vain disclaimer of his 
responsibility. The multitude answer in 
chorus, “* t it be upon us and our chil- 
Christ is then sentenced to death. 
Christ is seen on the way to Gol- 
laden with the cross. On the way 
His mother, whose heart breaks 
tiim. John, who plays his 
tion and has a very charac- 
and no beard, supports her, 
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| Simon of Cyrene is made to carry the cross. 


‘rhe women of Jerusalem weep on the road. 
Veronica offers her handkerchief for Christ 
to dry his face. 
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with ropes, while Christ, thou nailed to 
the cross, still lies on the ground. At last 
the cross, which is of enormous height, is 
raised All the pathetic words we know 
so well are heard—the prayer for those 
who torture Him, the words of consola- 
tion to thieves who suffer death with 
Him, the awful cry of one forsaken of the 
Father, the last terrible words of rel 
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5th Edition 
The Conspirators 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


The love story of the year. It is full of action 
and adventure, and bids fair to be the author’s 
most successful work. 


illustrated, $1.50 


The Booming of Acre Hill and 
Other Stories 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Stories dealing chiefly with the humorous diffl- 
culties of suburban life. The collection also con- 
tains one of the few love stories that Mr, Bangs 
has written. 


IMustratei by C. D. Gibson. $1.25 


The Nerve of Foley and Other 
Railroad Stories 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


They are crisp, vivid, breathless, every one of 

them, and no one is like the other, yet each 

gives the same lift to the heart that courage and 

daring always must give.— The Critic, 
Illustrated, $1.25 


The Passing of Thomas and 
Other Stories 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Five delightful tales in the author’s best vein 
with accomp.nying illustrations by C, D, Gibson 


and others. 
$1.25 


A Cumberland Vendetta 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


It is short, crisp, brilliant, and terse. . . . It is 
refreshing to get hold of a story like the one 
which places Mr. Fox in the foremost rank of 
American writers. —Spring field Union, 

New Edition, Illustrated, $1.25 


The Unknown 


By CAMILLE FLASIMARION 


In The Unknown, a distinguished astronomer 
and scientist has made a scientific study of the 
mysteries of the spirit world. 


$2.00 


The Rebel 
By H. B, MARRIOTT-WATSON 


A stirring story of love and adventure in 
England of Charles the Sscond’s day. 


$1.50 


| greatest living romancers. 


Five Important Books. | 


A New Volume by Mark Twain—Two Books on} 


China—Miss Lilian Bell’s Impressions, 
, 


anda Nature Book. 


When it was formally announced that Mark 
Twain was the author of “ Personal Recollections 


—} of Joan of Arc,” which appeared anonymously in 


Harper’s Magazine some years ago, people won- 
dered at the versatility of the man who, having 
made his reputation in an entirely different line of 
work, could at a bound place himself among the 


Mark Twain’s new book, 
_ “The Man That Corrupted Had- 


leyburg and Other Stories and j 


' 


Essays,” is a book of an en- 
tirely different sort, but it again 
shows how diverse are the au- 
thor’s talents. 


No better story has been 


written in the decade than that | 
which gives the title of the book, and the essays are 
fil'ed with the same splendid force and vigor which { 


always characterize his work. The fact that the 
first edition was sold before publication may be 
taken as an indication of the author’s popularity. 

+ om * * * + * * 7 » 

To-day everybody is talking about China. If 
you would like to get a good idea of the country, 
its people and the conditions leading up to the pres- 
ent crisis, there are two recent books that will give 
you just what you want. They are: China in 
Transformation, by Archibald R. Colquhoun, and The 
Break Up of China: by Lord Charles Beresford. Mr. 
Co'quhoun is an acknowledged authority on East- 
ern affairs, and has acted as special corre- 
spondent for the London Times. Lord Beresford is 
well known from his visit to this country. He 
went to China to investigate commercial conditions 
and siw about as much as a foreigner has ever seen. 
Both books contain excellent maps, and Lord Beres- 
ford’s volume is illustrated. 


~ . * * . * * * * * 


Do you remember a clever little ‘book which 
came out a year or two ago called “ The Instinct 
of Step-Fatherhood” ? Its author, Miss Lilian Bell, 
has just written another book "3 
which is quite as clever, and 
incidentally contains no small 
amount of useful information. 

It is called “As Seen By 

Me,” and its fourteen chapters 

cover Miss Bell’s observations , 

of peoples and things during 

two years’ travel in various 

parts of the world. The book 

is full of bright, cleverly drawn pictures, made 
brighter by that delightful sense of humor which 
characterizes all of Miss Bell’s work. 


* * * e * « a 


To the lover of nature and out-of-door life 
Ernest lagersoll’s book « Nature’s Calendar,” will 
prove invaluable. It is a practical guide to nature’s 


happenings day by day, and is arranged with a | 


memorandum blank on each page to enable the 
reader to note his own observations. It isan ideal 
book for the summer. 


The flan That Corrupted Nadley burg, $1.75; 
China in Transformation, $3.00; 
The Break Up of China, $3.00; 
As Seen By [le, $1.25; 


Nature’s Calendar, $1.50. 


11th Edition 
Red Pottage 


By MIARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Although published more than six months ago 
Red Pottage holds the second place in The Book- 
man’s list of best selling books. 


$1.50 


Men With The Bark On 
By FREDERIC REMINGTON 


His stories have the freshness of the open air 
and the crispness and conciseness of narrative 
that give the impression of a Remington draw- 
ing. —N. Y. World. 


Iilustrated by the Author. $1.25 


The Jimmyjohn Boss and Other 
Stories 


By OWEN WISTER 


Fresh, open air stories of ranching life in the 
West. Mr. Wister knows the men of whom 
he writes, and his stories are true to the life. 


IMlustrated by Frederic Remington. $125 


The Human Boy 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


In comparing these stories of English schoolboy 
life with Mr. Kipling’s “ Stalky & Co.” the 
critic of the Mail and Express declares his de- 
cided preference for “ The Human Boy.” 


$1.25 


A Man of His Age 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


Mr. Drummond tells his story capitally, and the 
result is a splendid bit of reading. Every 
chapter is alive with action and packed with 
stirring situations.—Providence News. 


Ilustrated. $1.25 


A Diplomatic Woman 
By HUAN MEE 


A remarkably strong collection of stories of 
the exciting experiences of a young wonin 
who engages in diplomatic intrizue. 


Cloth, $1.00 


The Princess Sophia 


By E. Ff. BENSON 
We are indebted to Mr. Benson for an exceed- 
ingly c'ever story. ... It is with distinct 
pleasure that we foilow the history of... . 
the Princess Sophia. There is not a dull page in 
the book.—Li/e. 
$1.25 





: Two Great 


McCLURE’S 
maghilais eetaeiata = 


American 


Pertodicals. 


MAGAZINE 


months we are pleased to announce we have secured for our readers the best features of the 
e have arranged for articles by the best authors on a wide range of topics. 


Our fiction will be 


the best the language affords. Here are some of the good things in store for our readers : 


A Prisoner Among Filipinos 


In the August number will appear the first installment of an article by 


LT.-COMMANDER J. C. GILLMORE, 


telling of his capture by the Filipinos, his long captivity among savage tribes in North 
Luzon, his observations on native life and customs, and his marvelous escape with his 
life. The illustrations, by W. R. Leigh, have been prepared under the author’s personal 
Supervision, ; 


Political Portraits 


The sincere and straightforward article on 


“ BRYAN,” 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, the well-known Kansas journalist, in the July issue of 
McClure’s, will give a good idea of the nature of this series of articles, the first of which 
has just appeared. Instead of dealing exclusively with the important facts of the 
public careers of distinguished men of the day, the articles will throw light on their 
private characters and personal traits as well. 


Unpublished History 


Historical articles of great intrinsic value, made up of material that has never be- 
fore appeared in print. In the current number appears a sketch of the history of the 
present cordial diplomatic relations subsisting between Great Britain and the United 
States. There will be other articles on 


The Last Days of the Confederacy 


The private diary of the late Stephen R. Mallory, 
Secretary of the Navy to the Confederacy. 
This diary, after lying in a garret for thirty-five years, is about to be published in 
McClure’s Magazine. It tells most vividly of the fall of Richmond, the flight of the 
Confederate Cabinet, and other startling events of the time. 


An International Wheat Corner 


That Russia a few years ago seriously proposed to the United States that the two 
nations get up a wheat trust and fix the price at one dollar per bushel seems hardly 
credible. Yet it is true, and we will shortly publish the most astonishing story of its 
kind ever printed, with some official documents. 


Adventures and Observations 


In China and Siberia 


FREDERICK PALMER, the well-known journalist, traveler, and war correspondent, 
is now traveling in Asia, and will furnish a series of articles upon a question on which 
the eyes of all Americans are turned, because it affects our national life. Some of them 
will be. 

Baikal, the Chicago of Siberia. 


Making a Russian Out of a Chinaman, &c, 


° ° 
Rudyard Kipling 
is represented in the current number by his story of 


“‘ THE OUTSIDER,” 


the first ripe literary fruit of his experiences in South Africa. Other tales of the Boer 
War of oo vigor will follow. Mr. Kipling returns to Tommy Atkins once more— 
to the field in which he first displayed his talent and won his laurels, 


Robert Barr’sJimmy Stories 


Robert Barr, the well-known author, has written for McClure’s Magazine some 
Stories of the days of James VI. of Scotland, to begin in an early number. Written 
ina romantic vein and attractively illustrated, they will form one of the most note- 
worthy features of fiction which the magazine will have in the coming months. 


Chicago Stories 


Miss Edith Wyatt is knownas a Chicago woman, and as a writer of short stories of 
extraordinary merit. She is going to write some character sketches of Chicago 
people—a comparatively new subject for an author to deal with. The stories will be 
illustrated by artists “‘on the spot.” 


Jack London’s Stories 


Jack London, the young Californian author, though under thirty, has had a suffi- 
ciently adventurous career to fill an ordinary lifetime. He will begin in an early num- 
ber a series of stories of life in the Klondike. 


Stories of The Woods 


W. D. Hulbert, the naturalist, has prepared stories including : 


A Porcupine Story, 
The Story of a Beaver, 


and other tales of animal life. The first of these, to appear in August, tells of the life ofa 
Michigan porcupine, from the day of his birth to that of his death, omitting none of the 
amusing adventures and strange mishaps of his career. Mr. Hulbert has lived many 
years in the woods, and no one is able to write stronger or more truthful stories of 
wild animal life than he. 


The Under-World 


JOSIAH FLYNT and FRANCIS WALTON have written stories of the criminal 
classes, the first of which will appear in the August number. Josiah Flynt, whose 
Studies of tramp life have made him famous, has been living for a year among the 
criminals of the larger cities, and his book is the outcome of this extraordinary ex- 
perience. 


The illustrations in McClure’s Magazine are prepared by the leading artists of the day, and no expense is spared in holding the Magazine, in 
this respect, up to the highest possible standard. 
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With the Co-operation of Leading American Men of Science 
T is fortunate for American science that America’s leading scientific peri- 
odical should continue to be published under favorable auspices. 
Since its establishment by Messrs. D. Appleton & Company and the late 
Dr. E. L. Youmans in 1872, this journal has been an important factor itr 
the distribution of scientific knowledge. 

Under the editorship of Dr. James McKeen Cattell, Professor of Psy- 
chology in Columbia University, and editor of Science, the POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY will continue to afford, as it has hitherto, an accurate 
and authoritative record of the progress of contemporary science, and be- 
sides being indispensable to the professional investigator, it will seek to 
secure that popular interest and support which are of essential importance 
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MR. DOYLE’S LATEST STORIES. 


The Green Flag 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


“Few novelists of our time could have told the story (of ‘The Green Flag’) in 
Such stirring language, and the battle picture is perfect of its kind. 
the three pirate stories of ‘Captain Sharkey. . . 


admirable.” —London Datly Telegraph. 
Third Edition. 


With special cover design. 


Equally good are 
Altogether the volume is 


Second Edition. 


12mo, 54x75. C.D Wilhams. 


$1.50. 


A New Story by the Author of ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana.”’ 


Monsieur Beaucaire 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


“Mr, Tarkington has shown as neat a touch in dealing with a comedy of 
intrigue as if he were a born Frenchman, 
el is written is delightful in its sparkling vivacity and its clearness. 
ing to read such fresh and buoyant writing.”—Aew York Times 


With decorations by C. 


The style in which this little nov- 
It is invigorat- 


E. Hooper. and tllustrations in two colors by 
12mo, 5% x75. 


$1.25. 


IMPORTANT WORKS IN BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Henry 


Drummond, | 
By DR. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, 


“What makes his biography ad- 
mirable is his fairness in dealing 
with Drummond’s intellectual prod- 
uct, and in his loving appreciation of 
the man. There is nothing fulsome 
in Mr. Smith’s appreciation, but it 
is extremely cordial and well borne 
out by facts which are in evidence, 
We lay down the book with the feel- 
ing that nothing that Drummond 
ever wrote is so morally inspiring as 
his character.’"— The Nation, 

Third Edition, with frontispiece 
in photogravure. 


8vo, 6x94. $3.00 net, 


Dwight L. Moody, 


By HENRY DRUMMOND. 
With an Intcoduction by Dr. GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 
The First Impression—A New England Boyhood—His Early Church 
Work—His World Ministry—His Training School— 
Results of His Work. 

Professor Drummond has here described Mr. Moody’s enormous 
personal energy, his skill as an organizer, his influence with men, his 
broadmindedness, his manner of preparing sermons, the style of his 
preaching, and the work done at his schools in Northfield, and in con- 
nection with many other philanthropic enterprises. Nobody else has 
given us such valuable criticism of the great evangelist’s life and work, 

With a portrait of Mr. Moody in photogravure, and decorative 
bead and tail pieces. 12mo0, 516x756. $1.00. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln, 


By IDA M. TARBELL. 


‘Her work presents a portrait of the man that no student of history 
can afford to miss, for it is very human, and does full justice to that 
homely side of Lincoln’s character which has done more than anything 
else to give him ahero’s place in the hearts of the common people,” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

New Edition, with 32 full page illustrations. 
8vo, 64% x9™%. $5.00. 


Index, 2 volumes. 


“wo Volumes on an Absorbing Question, 


Ulysses S. Grant, 


His Life and Character, 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


‘‘ Besides the diligent scholarship 
of the investigator, Mr. Garland 
shows himself possessed of the high- 
er and rarer qualities of the biog- 
raphe. . This life shows 
us not a mere figure draped with 
certain qualities; it shows a living, 
moving man; it shows how a great 
man thought and felt and acted in 
things great and little, and that is an 
inspiring sight to any one.”’—New 
York Times. 

With 32 illustrations. 


8vo, 6x9%, $2.50. 


The Trust Problem Corporations and Public Welfare 


By Prof. JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D. A collection of addresses recently delivered at the annual meeting of the American 


This book is a comprehensive compendium of facts regarding industrial combi- Academy of Political and Social Science in Philadelphia. Among the contributors 
nations, their-relations with the industrial world, their evils and the possible remedies are Prof. L. S. Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania, Comptroller Bird S. Coler of 
for those evils, The information presented embodies the results of twelve years of New York City, Prof. John H. Gray of Northwestern University, United States 
painstaking personal investigation of large corporations by contact with their officers, Senator William Lindsay of Kentucky, Hon. John Wanamaker, President Willlam H. 


employees, competitors and the dealers in their goods. Professor Jenks treats the ss ° s ‘ ‘ 
Trust problem precisely in that way that will be most helpful to most of his readers, Baldwir, Jr., of the Long Island Railroad, and Senator Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode 
c Island. The work of each writer possesses authority, timeliness and weight. 


who will want not theories, but facts. 


With § charts in colors. Small 12mo, 


The American 
Salad Book. 


By Maximilian De Loup. 


A book containing the most valuable col- 
lection of salad recipes ever issued. There 
are three hundred of them in all; and they 
will be found useful not only in connection 
with social entertainments, but on less 
formal occasions as well. The information 
here given has never before been brought 
together between two covers. , 


12mo, 5% x74, $1.00. 


A Short Life 
of‘ Napoleon. 


By Ida M. Tarbell. 


A profusely illustrated work, prepared 
with the aim of omitting no important 
Napoleonic picture. It is unusually com- 
plete and attractive on its pictorial side, 
and it contains, morever, one of the most 
readable short lives of Bonaparte in ex- 
istence. 


65th Thousand. Revised Edition, richly 
illustrated. du Press. . 


Ready shortly, 


$1.00 net. 


IN PREPARATION: 


MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & Co. have in preparation, for 
publication at an early date, works by the following well- 
known writers: 


Anthony Hope. 


12mo. 


A romantic story of modern English life, entitled 
* Tristram of Blent.” 

A history of the South African war. Mr. Doyle 

has already given evidence of his splendid powers 

A. Conan Doyle. as a historian, but in this work he will approach 

a larger subject than he has ever yet attempted. 

“The Life of the Master.’’ This is at present run- 

ning in McClure’s Magazine, but the completed work 

will have twice the amount of material which is now 


lan Maclaren. 
appearing in the serial form, 
Stanley J. Weyman. 4 rew nove. 


A collection of fairy stories drawn from 
Irish sources. The strong national flavor 
of Mr. Macmanus’s work has lately at- 


Seumas Macmanus. 
tracted to him a good deal of attention. 


“ April’s Sowing,” a novel introducing American 
Gertrude Hall. characters, the scene of which, during the greater 
S. R. Crockett. A new novel, 


part of the time, is laid abroad. 
“The Sowers and Other Poems.”’ These verses 
* 
Edwin Markham. 


will have a wide sale because of their wonder- 
ful frankness in the expression of a remarkably 
vigorous and sincere personality. 

“The Circular Study.” A mys- 
tery story by an author who, ac- 
cording to the B ston Transcript, 
has elevated the detective story to 
a higher plane than any other 
American author, 


Anna Katharine Green. 


BOOKS FROM McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


Ready next week. $1.50 net. 


Tales from [JicClure’s. 


I, Romance 
Il. Humor 
Ill. The West 
IV. Adventure 
V. War 


A popular edition of the best stories 
from McClure’s Magazine, which is noted 
for stirring, vigorous tales. Each volume 
is bound in a convenient and attractive 
form, with frontispiece. Two new vol- 
umes, entitled “The Sea’’ and “The Rail- 
road,’”’ will be published at an early date. 
In tive volumes, Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, 

25 cents a volume; leather, 50 cents, 
Sold also in sets. Cloth, $1.25; leather, 
$2.50. 


American Fights 
and Fighters. 


By Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


Stories, founded on actual history, of 
great naval battles in the early days of the 
American republic. 

Iustrated by Gibbs. 


12mo, 


In Press. 


The following books are published by Taz Dovsiupay & McCiureE Co,, but copies may be had of McCiure, PHitimps & Co. : 


The Gentleman from Indiana 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON. This remarkable novel of American life, which has 


become one of the most popular books of ths day, was first published serially in Mc- 
12mo, 544x84, $1.50. 


The Court of Boyville 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. These stories of boy life, which have already bde- 
come classics, were first published in MCCLURE’S’ MAGAZINE. 
justly deserved popularity. Seventh Thousand. 


CLuRE’S MAGAZINE. Forty-third Thousand. 


been sold. 104th Thousand. 


They have attained a 
12mo, 5x7 34, $1.50. 


By Rudyard Kipling 
THE DAY’S WORK 


Of this extraordinarily popular book over one hundred thousand copies have 
Illustrated. 


STALKY & CO. 


This famous story of school boy life in England, which in reality deals largely 
with the author’s experiences, was first published serially in MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
Tbirtietl>T bousand. 12mo0, §%4x8%,. Illus, (Uniform with * The Day’s Work.”’) $1. 50. 


12mo, 5%x8X, $1.50. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF INVENTIONS. By RAY STANNARD BAKER. A book telling of some of the most noteworthy marvels of modern invention, such as the 


Submarine Boat, Liquid Air, Wireless Telegraphy, etc. Illustrated. 


12mo, 54 x8, $2.00. 


These books will be delivered free ‘on approval,’’ and no payments are required uatil the purchaser has had a chance to examine them carefully. 


McCLURE, 


PHILLIPS & CO, 


141-155 EAST 25TH ST., 
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Pictures by Foreign Artists at the 
Exhibition. 


PARIS, June &.—The foreigners have not 
been accorded much space, and there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the ensemble of 
their show is a glorification of French art 
supplementing that other wonderfel mani- 
festation of French artistic genius extend- 
ing over the past ten years, which this ex- 
position specially affords us, In every for- 
eign section a goodly proportion of the 
pictures belong to the modern French 
school. Every eminent French master of 
to-day, the Carolus Durans, the Jean aul 
Laurens, the Henners, the Monets, the 
Ménards—the impressionist masters espe- 
cially—hbas his host of foreign imitators. 
And even when the pupil is not a mere im- 
itation the influence of his master, a 
Frenchman, can almost invariably be 
traced. As a mere statistic, and without 
wishing to draw any special conclusion 
from it, I may point out that in the Amer- 
ican section alone, out of 221 painters who 
exhibit, only about 50 do not proclaim 
themselves in the catalogue to be the pu- 
pils of this or that French master. 

The German gallery is a great improve- 
ment on that of eleven years ago precisely 
on account of the abandonment in most 
cases of the old muddy traditions of Munich 
and Dusseldorff and the frank adoption of 
the new pfinciples of light and color value 
which Monet, Besnard, Raffaelli, and the 
best impressionists have taught us—new, 
that is to say, to the generation which is 
dying out in Germany, though they are 
really as old as Rubens and Veronese. 

Of course the principal attraction of the 
German section was meant by its organiz- 
ers to be the Lenbachs, but I fancy that too 
much space has been given up to this pow- 
erful but unequal painter. Kaulbach con- 
tributes a powerful portrait, which may 
be compared, and I think favorably, with 
Richardson's portrait of a Scotch Provos 
in the English section. Pietschmann’s 
“Bathers"’ is a fine effect of twilight, 
rich and harmonious, and the two con- 
tributions by Franz Stiick, “* Bacchanale ” 
(Titian’s “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne "’ is really 
not finer in color, though it may be heresy 
to say so,) and his “ War,"’ place this 
painter on a very high pinnacle of excel- 
lence. His, indeed, is far and away the 
most interesting work in the German sec- 
tion, which is otherwise too transitional in 
character. 


Austria offers as frankly two kinds of 
art, and admits her inability to choose be- 
tween them. There is also a special and 
indeed a more important section devoted 
to Hungary. The old style of art which 
prevailed in Austria until the “ Secession " 
is sufficiently exemplified by the sentimen- 
tal portrait of the Empress Frederick, due 
to Angeli’s courtly brush. In the days of 
Winterhalter, to go no further, monarchs 
took care to have-themselves hedged round 
by a very stiff majesty when they con- 
sented to appear upon canvas. Since pho- 
tography came into vogue and told the 
less flattering side of the truth, they have 
had to fall upon sentiment as the cheapest 
bid for effect. The Empress Frederick is 
looking out from her widow's weeds with 
tear-strained eyes unto the past—a gloomy 
vista, to judge from her melancholy ex- 
pression. The typical ‘‘ Secession "’ picture 
is Prof. Klinst’s “ Philosophy,” the re- 
fusal of which by the professors of phil- 
osophy of Vienna University caused so 
much fuss a few months ago. Really, 
one cannot altogether blame them. Herr 
Klinst's picture is frankly a failure, being 
hopelessly confused in design, and bad in 
color. There are some originalities of 
draughtsmanship about it, which prove 
talent and learning, but the work as a 
whole lacks grip, and the litthe spots of 
gilding scattered over it merely irritate, 
for the experimental use of gilt is too 
timid and tentative to be imposing. 
Strange, shadowy faces seem to be rising 
out of a luminous fountain, and their con- 
torted expressions hint vaguely at many 
things in beaven and earth, sorrowfully or 
savagely affecting either sex. Sut phil- 
osophy has little in common with this mul- 
ti-colored smoke of tears and passions, 
whose clouds it surely should seek to dis- 
pel. No wonder the Viennese philesophers 
stood aghast Klinst’s portrait, however, 
of a young woman seated in a park shows 
that he after all what we call here “un 
rude monsieur.”” M, Axentowicz's pastel 
portraits must be seen. The painter is an 
Armenian Pochwalski, who is the first 
living portraitist in Austrian Poland, con- 
tributes to this section two admirable can- 
vases which should not be missed 


is 


Iiungarian section great interest 
evoked by portraits— 
including one of the Pope. 
star on the horizon whose 
work has created a great deal of contro- 
versy and much desérved- admiration. 
What there is to quarrel about in his per- 
formance it is difficult for it 
quite masterly in execution there 
nothing eccentric .or abnormal about 
Laszlo has evidently undergone the 
ence of the best. Frenchmen of the 
day, and has learned something 
Glasge school and from John 


ander 


In the 
is rightly 
five in number 
Laszlo is a new 
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to see, 
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from 
w WwW. 
envelops the two admirable land- 
the late Munkacsy. Both, paint- 
twilight of declining powers, 
end of day. 


Crape 
scapes by 
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resent the 

The Belgian 
the best, and is astonished 
varied power artistic expression 
this little Belgian Nation possesses. Baert- 
zoln is represented by two landscapes— 
“Little Square”? and “ Littie City,” both 
Flemish scenes, the former contributed by 
the Royal Antwerp Museum. Both are 


rep- 


section 
one 


is certainly one of 
by the 


of which 


A evenmaa teeta: 
is a fine lendecape i the late Theodore | 
Baron, which the famous Socialist Sen- | 
ator and millionaire M. Picard has loaned, 
Franz Courtens is represented by the mag- 
nificent ferset scene whictr we admired at 
a recent Salon. De Braeckeler has a more 
local reputation than Alfred Stevens, whose 
manner is so like his own as to be almost 
indistinguishable from it. His “ Studio” 
and “School” are both very fine works. 
Frederic’s ‘‘ Ruisseau ” is in the same note 
as his “ Ouvriers,” the triptych bought 
by the Luxembourg at the last Salon--a 
medley of pink, nude children swept along 
by a stream, the allegory being reminiscent 
of one of Beethoven's motives. Heymans 
is a master of landscape one would like 
to see more frequently at the Paris Salons. 
Stevens is well represented by eight of 
his best works, which were visible at the 
recent exhibition held in his honor at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. The Ghent Museum 
sends three splendid genre compositions by 
Alexander Struys, and there are two ad- 
mirable and most characteristic produc- 
tions—one a landscape—by the late Félician 
Rops. 

Denmark supplies a national note in the 
caricatural but very subtly conceived 
“Banquet” and ‘ Agricultural Commit- 
tee,” by R. Chiistiansen; in Irimmger’s 
Scriptural compositions, in Paulsen's por- 
traits, and Thomsen’s “The Poet Rahbek 
at His Wife's Deathbed.”” Zahrtmann of 
Bornholm. is a fine colorist, but there is 
nothing Danish about him; he has learned 
his art in the sunny South. 

Among much which is extravagant and 
even slightly vulgar there are a few pict- 
ures of tremendous power in the Spanish 
section. Reproduction has already made 
us familiar with Checa’s animated and 
learned “Roman Chariot Race,” and his 
“Last Moments at Pompeli,"’ which I see 
here for the first time, makes a good pen- 
dant to it. But the six pictures contributed 
by Sorolla y Bastida of Barcelona belong 
to a higher sphere altogether, and one at 
least of them will certainly live among 
the very finest manifestations of Spanish 
art. This is the large canvas entitled 
“The Bath.” It represents a number of 
little nude cripples—the jetsam of human- 
ity—being guided into life-giving sea waves 
by ‘a tall monk, evidently the Director of 


a home. The composition is of great pow- 
er and of poignant effect. The color is 
rilliant and solid beyond description. One 
t your great American painters, by the 
way, told me that he had been several 
times to the exhibition just to see this very 
picture. Equally masterly are the coloring 
and the management of light in the Sorolla 
y Bastida’s other contributions, notably 
* Sewing the Sail,"’ but the * Bath’”’ is his 
greatest work, so far as this exhibition 
is concerned, and indeed one of the best 
things which the exhibition contains. 

This time Great Britain, which made so 
striking a show a decade ago, is not a lit- 
tle disappointing. She seems to have been 
resting on the taurels of her Burne-Jones 
and Millais and Tademas, and to have been 
unconscious of the varied effort which 
was going on around her. Her one con- 
scientious and successful impressionist is 
Brangwyn. Cameron's *“ Avenue ''—a deep 
umbrageous avenue in a park, with dis- 
tinguished men and women sitting about 
it in 1880 costumes, is, however, a revela- 
tion and a marvel, a pure chef d'oeuvre 
by a great painter, intelligent and sensi- 
tive beyond Pm. with something of 
Fragonard and a good deal of Charles Con- 
der in his undoubted genius. But who is 
Cameron? His initial is “ D.,"" and he hails 
from Sterlingshire. But there are so many 
Camerons. In any case, his picture has 
been most unjustly skied. It deserves a 
place at the Royal Pavilion next to the 
Constables. Of Dicksie, and Paynter, and 
Leighton, and Forbes Stanhope there is 
nothing new to be said. Orchardson's por- 
trait of Gilbey is a fine work—a harmony 
in English fog, and the spirit of agricult- 
ural shows—which is no doubt terrribly 
like. Miss Reid’s “La Charite,” a nun 
buying provisions in a market, is worthy 
of note. 

The Italian section must not be passed by 
without a careful examination of Seganti- 
ni’'s very powerful but (alas! owing to the 
painter's untimely death) unfinished tryp- 
tich, ‘‘ Nature, Life and Death.’ Segantini 
is a confessed impressionist; but he seems 
to have gathered up all that is best in the 
work of his impressionist predecessors, and 
by means of an artistic temperament of ex- 
traordinary power to have welded it to- 
gether until it became a marvelous instru- 
ment entirely under his control. The at- 
mosphere and the sunlight in the middle 
picture of the tryptich—" Life"’—I have 
never seen surpassed. It has the effect 
of thunder—like Kipling’s dawn. One 
breathes the air. Boldini contributes to this 
section a most striking portrait of Whis- 
tler and the now historic portrait of Comte 
Robert de Montesquiou, with the blue-jas- 
per-headed cane, comment as to which led 
to a duel between the sitter and the poet 
Comte Henri de Regnier. In the Norwe- 
gian section Thaulow’s landscapes are in- 
teresting, though a better selection might 
have been made from this great painter's 
works, which strike so splendidly realistic 
a note. Portraits of Ibsen abound here, and 
there are several imitators of Thaulow. 

Holland has a fine colorist painter in 
Breitner. The two contributions of Joseph 
Israels, the “ Bric-A-Brac Merchant” and 
‘Return from the Fields "’ are in the paint- 
er’s best manner. Jansen, Maris, and Mes- 
lag are afl well represented. Portugal may 
be proud of Columbano, whose portraits are 
chefs d’oeuvre, and, though Salgado’s qual- 
ities are less solid, his portraits are full of 
character and interest. The King of Portu- 
gal sends a fishing scene, which reveals 
him as a much more skillful painter than I 
should have imagined him to be, to judge 
from a chalk caricature of Carolus Duran 
by his royal hand which hangs in the 
French master's studio. 

In the Russian section we have specimens 
of Finnish and Polish art and of Russian 
art proper. The Finns, notably Edelfeldt 
and Axel Gallen, are strong in portraiture. 
The latter painter contributes some sym- 
bolic pictures of terrifying design, not un- 
suggestive of Henri de Groux. Rsyskowicz, 
a Pole, in the “* Death of a Vivandiére,” 
shows, together with much technical skill, 
that love of yellow sunset effects and yel- 
lows generally which is a characteristic of 
modern Polish art. Rasmaritzine, a Rus- 
sian, sends two fine genre compgpsitions, 
“The Last Retouch"” and “The Musi- 
cian.”’ 

Zorn, the Swede, is practically a Parisian. 
His chief contribution to the Swedish sec- 
tion is a portrait of King Oscar. Wallan- 
der’s ‘‘Old Manor House,’’ Norrmann’s 
cloud effect, and Nordstrom's ‘“ Moon- 
light ’’ will repay attention. Switzerland's 
colors are a little glacial. Hodler’s symbol- 
isms are too cadaveric not to be suspected 
of insanity, but Honderling is a Swiss 
paigter who has mastered his art, to judge 
from a charming canvas, the ““ Only 
Child.”” Kaiser's ‘‘ Carpenter's Workshop % 
j is also a well-painted work. 
ROWLAND STRONG, 


| Mrs. Dye’s Account of Old Dr. John 
McLoughlin and His 


C-ntemporaries.* 


Mrs. Dye's narrative ‘of the relation of 
old Goy. McLoughlin, the Hudson Bay 
Company's agent, to the settlement and 
founding of Oregon, reads like a romance. 
Indeed, it is, not to be considered at all as 
& mere matter-of-fact account of the plo- 
neering days, for it deals largely with the 
personal history of the many men and 
women concerned in the incidents de- 
scribed, and the author often lingers, 
gracefully and entertainingly tt must be 
admitted, on, matters of amatory signifi- 
cance, She manages to find more senti- 
ment in every aspect of her subject than 
might have been thought possible, The 
book is, in some sort; a memorial, and it 
has a timely interest, for Oregoniaris have 
lately been honoring the memory of their 
old friend, who sadly said, just before he 
died; “In my old age I find myself a man 
without a country. Having renounced my 
allegiance to Great Britain, now I am re- 
jected by the United States." 

There are a few men still living in Ore- 
gon who remember the pioneering days 
and Dr. McLoughlin’s friendship and aid 
to them in saving their State from the 
world-wide grasp of the British. In the 
first chapter the story is told of Nathaniel 
Wyeth's futile effort, in 1832-4, to establish 
an American trading post on the Columbia 
River. Oregon was then, practically, a big 
game park for the British in the North- 
west, and Americans had scarcely known it 
since. the era of John Jacob Astor and 
Lewis and Clark. That it would ever be 
settled by the United States seemed out of 
the question, though Wyeth indulged in 
such a dream. He lived before his time. 
Discouraged and determined not to join 
the servants of the great English fur com- 
pany, he sold out for a pittance and re- 
turned to Boston, leaving behind him Ja- 


son Lee, who had accompanied him as a 
missionary. 


Lee was a devout Methodist, and his in- 
spiration came from the storied inquiry of 
the Flatheads and Nez Pércés of Lewis 
and Clark for a book about the Great 
Spirit. He would take that Book to the 
Northwest wilderness and devote his life 
to expounding it. Jason Lee became an 
important factor in the settlement of Ore- 
gon. Mrs. Dye also tells graphically of 
the going to Oregon, overland, of beauti- 
ful Narcissa Whitman and her husband, 
Marcus, and the Spaldings, missionaries 
who labored hard and suffered martyrdom 
in the ploneer work of Christianity and 
civilization in the Northwest. Jason Lee 
married Anna Pitman, an Eastern girl, 
and the author makes his wooing seem as 
romantic as possible, though all the cir- 
cumstances were eminently practical and 
matter of fact. Other early settlers were 
French Canadians with Indian wives. 
These generally attended Lee’s services. 
Dr. Marcus and Narcissa Whitman were 
the parents of the first white child born 
in Oregon. The first demand for a United 
States government for Oregon was ecar- 
ried in the form of a memorial to Con- 
gress by Jason Lee from the Columbia Rivy- 
er to St. Louis, with a party of traders, in 
the Winter of 1838. In his absence his 
young wife died in childbirth. 

About this time John Sutter, the Swiss 
adventurer, first visited Oregon, but he 
had a hundred dazzling schemes of con- 
quest and colonization and fortune build- 
ing in his mind and did not tarry. 

The United States and the British Gov- 
ernments had agreed on a joint occupancy 
of Oregon as early as 1820. Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin had been sent there that year as 
the Hudson Bay Company's Governor, 
mainly to get rid of him further east. In 
Montreal, as an agent of the Canadian 
Northwest Company, he had been a too 
frank and outspoken critic of the big fur 
company's grasping methods and dog-in- 
the-manger policy. Moreover, his executive 
ability was admittedly great. He became 
known as the King of the Northwest. He 
married the widow of a trader, McKay, 
w..0 had been a partner of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. Her mother had been an In- 
dian chief's daughter. Mme. McLoughlin 
was always modest and retiring, but her 
beautiful daughter, Eloise, bore herself 
like a Queen and was always treated like 
one. She married Rae, one of her father's 
aids. 

Much of Mrs. Dye’s book is descriptive of 
the domestic life of these early 
Inevitably it has, in these passages, the 
qualities of an imaginative work. Sut 
there is always a streng foundation of fact, 
and some of the chapters are more inter- 
esting than most of the recent novels, 

Mrs. Dye describes McLoughlin as a hero 
worshipper. Napoleon was his hero. He 
“knew the fur trade like a book.’’ She 
quotes him as saying: 


settiers, 


While the Spaniard was ransacking 
ico and Peru, France and Engl and 
trapping skins, and they made more 
it. Furs led the Russian hunter across 
Siberia, furs led him along the isles to 
Sitka. Furs opened the Pacific trade. At 
Nootka Sound Capt. Cook’s men exchanged 
trinkets for otter skins for their own use 
and comfort, but when they reached the 
ports of China the merchants ofered such 
incredible sums for that accidental stock 
of furs that they all wanted to give up ex- 
ploration and turn traders. Cook’s men 
introduced the sea otter to England. Furs 
led to the exploration of North America. 
The first white men on the great lakes, the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Columbia, and 
the waters of the North were fur traders. 

Once our magazines were full of unsalable 
bear skins. One of our chief factors se- 
lected a set of fine large skins, had them 
dressed in silver and presented them to a 
royal Duke. His lordship put them into his 
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state coach and drove to Court. in @iguer- 
i every Earl in England was sc bling 
er r skins. The Russian press, 
Catharine. set the fashion for sables—now 
we have miles of vom. baited with meat 
end mice. England alone consumes 100,000 
Hudson Bay sables in a year. But the 
beaver! I heard old graybeards tell in my 
boyhood that when a Parisian hatter set 
the fashion all the young men of Canada 
left their seigniories and took to the woods. 
Their farms went-back to forests. Nobody 
knows how far they. did go, but when they 
came back with thelr fur-filled boats they 
lived like Kings, they dressed in lace, and 
wore the sword, and made Montreal a pan- 
demonium with their drunken revels. 


Dr. McLoughlin early foresaw the coming 
of the “ Yankees” across thé Rockies. His 
associates, Sir James Douglas, Ogden, and 
Ermatinger, were angry with him for his 
complacent ylew of the Americans’ settle- 
ment. He knew weil that it could not be 
prevented, that it was in the natural order 
of things. He received Frémont as cor- 
dially as he had received Wyeth. He had 
no quarrel with Sutter when that dashing 
adventurer returned from his land of flow- 
ers and gold to build his tents in the land 
of wheat and salmon, or with Lovejoy, or 
Pettygrove. In the exciting era of the war 
ery, * Fifty-four-fifty or Fight!’ he was 
left by his company without protection. He 
and Douglas signed a compact with the 
provisional Government of Oregon to pay 
taxes and comply with its laws. Lieut. 
William Peel, Sir Robert's son, and Capt. 
Parke arrived with a gunboat after the 
compact had been signed. McLoughlin 
stood by his word. 

His influence was potent In averting war. 
He helped the host of immigrants with 
provisions and shelter. But he was badg- 
ered and abused and he resigned his post. 
He became a “ leading citizen" of Oregon 
City. His portrait in his later years—he 
died in 1857—shows a bronzed, broad- 
browed, bright-eyed, fine-featured old gen- 
tleman with a splendid mane of white hair. 


Labor, Capital, and Trusts. 

“People and Property" is the title of 
an attractively bound volume of about 100 
pages by Edwin B. Jennings, which The 
Abbey Press is publishing. Mr. Jennings, 
who is a well-known civil engineer of this 
city, has for several years given his at- 
tention to the question of trusts, and has 
opposed them both in his speeches and in 
his writings. He is a New. York delegate 
to the Chicago National Anti-Trust Confer- 
ence of 1000. His recent publication is a 
somewhat daring achievement. Beginning 
with the period of the American independ- 
ence Mr. Jennings shows how the rich in 
this country have constantly become richer 
and the poor poorer. He deals consecu- 
tively with the gaining, sharing, and using 
of wealth, and then attempts to show the 
points of resemblance between the trust 
magnate and the common thief. The 
trustees, he says, are not ordinary robbers. 
“Their crimes rise almost to the dignity 
of treason against this democracy." Mr. 
Jennings believes that the laws offer rem- 
edy enough if they can only be executed in 
a fearless and proper manner. 


A hitherto unknown portrait of Goethe 
has turned up in Germany. It is a sketch 
and the work of John Heinrich Ramberg. 
The interest in Ramberg lies in this: That 
his art education was English. In 1788 
Ramberg went to Germany and was ap- 
pointed Painter in Ordinary to the Electo- 
ral Court. In 1791 the artist made Goethe's 
acquaintance at Korner’s house. Goethe, 
so it is said, was telling those present the 
source of his inspiration when he wrote 
“Der Wanderer." Ramberg was struck 
with the enthusiasm of the poet and at once 
made the sketch. The picture has remained 
in the Korner family for a century and has 
just been presented to the Goethe and 
Schiller archives at Weimar. 


READERS WITH BOOKS To SELL 


“y HE SATURDAY RE VIEW'S 3 column of “* Want- 
ed and to Exchange,"’ in which items are printed 
free of charge, was not intended as a place where 
books for sale could be advertised. Such items 
properly belong in the regular advertising col- 
umns. THE SATURDAY REVIEW has not en- 
forced this rule in the past, and the column in 
consequence has crowded, items 
of the “‘ For Sale "’ class going into it It has 
now be« (and this will be the rule 
henceforth) to print in that column only lists of 
books wanted for purchase or those offered for 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 

In the the Works 
Joshua Messrs. 
Cronin, particular mention is made 
book the 
he set down the portraits he 
in executing He 


of Sir 
Graves and 
of the 
which 


“ History of 
Reynolds,’ by 
kept by great painter, in 
was engaged 
entered the 
under the heads of 
“second.” The first 
for the painting 
second when the 


payment 
“tes” 

payment was asked 

begun The 


finished. Sir 


made and 


before was 
portrait was 
Joshua, because he was methodical, is not 
to be taxed with having been in the least 
exacting. It ha 
fore this that 
only one the 
or it 
hould pay 


been discovered long b« 
the 
artist 
ought 


first payment is 


receives. To-day 
the that the 
in advance at least on 
Accidents 
fault of the non-comple- 
tion of a portrait is rarely to be put to th 
account of the 


ever 
it is, to be, rule 
sitter 

third of 


are many, and the 


the price agreed upon. 


artist, 
** 
7. 


Works of 


euri- 


the 
there are 
presented the 
artist used. He set down in his note-book 
the Lake, oker, and ultra 
[marine?] Dead col., without lake. Pro- 
batim, 24... This date is probably of 
1772. The ‘“ laudator temporis acti,” as 
as pigments worthless 
Sir Joshua about 


In this same “ History of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds" some 


ous facts colors the 


about 


use of “ yellow 
June 
far 
are concerned, is 
not always certain 
He had painted a portrait of 
and after it was fin- 
made. The back- 
wrong. Sir Joshua Ac- 
knowledged it. He wrote to the Admiral's 
that the man had 
blunder in the kind of paint he 
him. “1 could scarce be 
lieve it to be a picture I had painted. The 
effect was so completely destroyed by the 
green sky. This by a 
blunder of my blue 
verditer, a which changes to green 
within a month, instead of ultramarine, 
which lasts forever." Sir Joshua took the 
portrait back and worked in a new sky. 
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his colors. 
Admiral Barrington, 
ished complaints were 
ground was all 
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While gifts such as the magnificent one 
made by Mr. Samuel P. Avery will not 
come to the print department of New 
York’s Public Library every day, much 
may be expected from the presentation of 
smalier lots All 
of this will help to build up a collection 
equal to the demands that no doubt will be 
made upon it. A recent donation came 
from Mrs. F. 0. C. Darley in the shape of 
a number of large engravings, photographs, 
and lithographs (these touched up by the 
artist himself) after her husband's draw- 
ings, together with 100 vignettes, engraved 
by Jones, Burt, the Smillies, Hirshelwood, 
and others after designs made by Darley 
for the United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and for various banknote 
companies. These prints, added to the ma- 
terial in the Duyckinck collection—which 
also comprises vignettes and larger engrav- 
ings after Darley, as well as a number of 
his original sketches for title pages, togeth- 
er with the woodcuts of the same—offer an 
interesting series for the study of the work 
of this prolific American illustrator. 

This reference to the Duyckinck collec- 
tion, by the way, recalls to mind the fact 
that there is practical as well as aesthetic 
value interest in a print department 
carried on in a spirit such as this. Even 
the Avery collection, with its predominat- 
ing artistic note, may serve other purposes. 
There are portraits here which are no- 
where else, and must be indexed in time; 
there are reproductions of famous paint- 
ings for those who can study the works of 
the great masters only in reproductions; 
views of are here, and historical 
scenes; specialties are to be found, such as 
Guerard’s etchings of old lanterns, or 
Jacquemart’s beautifully delicate glass and 
gold ware, or Rochebrune’s architectural 
subjects on a large scale, representing the 
famous historical chateaus. 

The other collections that have found a 
place in the print room—the Duyckinck, 
Emmet, Lenox, Tilden, &c¢.—also offer 
much that is of aesthetic interest and 
il‘istrate the development of ergraving in 
this and other countries. But they likewise 
comprise a large number of pieces in which 
the subject is of paramount interest and 
overshadows any artistic value that may 
be present. Portraits especially are numer- 
ous, but historical scenes, views, pictures 
of costume and customs, caricature, and 
similar material is to be found here and 
will have its distinct usefulness, which will 
naturally grow as the collection increases. 

This material is being made available as 
rapidly as possible and has already found 
some use. At present, the advent of the 
Avery collection has naturally attracted 
the students of etching. Discriminating 
visitors have examined the Turners on ex- 
hibition and pored over the Whistlers, Mer- 
yons, Millets, Buhots, Jacques, Daubignys, 
and others stored in portfolios. 

From the standpoint of these students, 
two most necessary things seem to be that 
others may follow the example of Mr. 
Avery (whose collection gives a magnifi- 
cent picture of etching in the present cent- 
ury) and help the library to build up an 
adequate representation of the work of the 
great etchers and engravers of past centur- 
jes, and that American artists and collec- 
tors may help to hasten the day when 
every American etcher, engraver, or 
lithographer of present day note may be 
represented in New York's public print col- 
lection by at least a typical selection of 
proofs from his work. 

°,* 


Perhaps the Rodin Bxhibition, opened 
with due ceremony by the Minister of Fine 
Arts in Paris, is the highest honor, ac- 
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admirers said, ‘‘ Balzac looks 


retired grocer,’ and in French 


has a certain significance by no means 


flattering In a certain 
what Gavarni thought about Balzac 
is printed. ‘He looked like 
what the artist said. 


memot, 
s look 


modern 


a dunce’ wa 


year 


Catalogues of pictures of the past are 
ways the 
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One 
oceasion of the cond 
the Royal Academy is of in- 
year 1800 was particularly a 

The Law- 
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titles appended to 
commoners did 
pictorial anonymity 
the better 
landscapes, 
simple manner 
attempts at the expression of 
mospherie effects, as of rainbows. It is 
noticeable how to-day the rainbow is rare- 
ly made a subject excepting such station- 
ary ones as are found in the proximity of 
waterfalls. There are numerous battle 
The action is both at sea and on 
the land. Here is the title of one: " Gen- 
eral Fraser mortally wounded by the shot 
of a rifleman near Hudson's River, 7th 
1777. In the group on the right 
Lady M. Acland and Mme. Rei- 
desell, with some English and German offi» 
cers who had command of the camp.” 
What will the battle-piece painter do in 
the future, when there are no vivid uni- 
forms? At the recent banquet of the 
Royal Academy, no less a personage than 
the Marquis of Salisbury had something 
to say about khaki in the coming picture. 
His lordship’s exact words were: ‘‘ No 
doubt a change in military dress will make 
a considerable difference in the represen- 
tation of military subjects in this Academy, 
and there will be other changes. It will 
be rather difficult to get into a picture a 
battle conducted by two forces that are two 
miles apart, and I have my doubts wheth- 
er smokeless powder will lend itself to the 
brush of the artist. These are all diffi- 
culties. I wish khaki well in its future 
career. I shall not be sorry if it protects 
us from that blazing flood of scarlet which 
occasionally invades these walls. It is im- 
possible for us to know what its future 
may be, but we can only say that it will 
be a worthy object of the ambition of the 
Royal Academy to idealize khaki.” 
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There is the somewhat hackneyed story 
of the old Greek artist. Angered because 
he could not paint the foam on the mouth 
of a panting dog, he threw his sponge, 
soaked with pigments, at the panel he was 
working on. The sponge happened to hit 
in the exact place, and lo! there was a dog 
with the slobber on his mouth, Then there 
is a later story,somewhat of the same kind. 
There was a shower of fire to be put on 
canvas and the effect would not come. But 
in the nick of time a tube of red paint acci- 
dentally burst, and then the conflagration 
the artist yearned for came out on the can- 
vas. The very latest yarn is about a water 
color, the pride of an English collection. 
The artist had-left his work for a moment 
and the color was still wet, when, enter a 
cat. That cat she rolled and she rolled 
over the picture. Chased out by the infu- 
riated artist with a mahlstick, the painter 
looked with anguish at his landscape. He 
was just about tearing the picture into 
fragments when he noticed a certain effect 
of sky, which was at the least highly orig- 
inal. The painter staid his hand. Had 
the cat artistic tendencies? We know that 
the cat really has more perception of color 
than has the dog. There is no reason for 
further speculation on the art instincts of 
animals. 

- 

Of course we all want art for art's’ sake. 
Hence the necessity of a special academy 
to be called the Society of Poster Artists. 
It is to be a society of élite. No one can 
become a member who has not contributed 
at least three posters. We are very much 
afraid that the period of the poster has 
passed away. The poster having had a 
mercantile value, that is to advertisers, it 
was found that the poster did not pay. 
That there were many artistic posters is 
not to be denied, but it is also true that 
the majority of such pictures were coarse 
and vulgar. The poster business ran its 
course. The artistic sanction had nothing 
to do with it. It was the great public who 
got sick and tired of {t. Soap sold no 
faster, nor did the crowd attend the show 
in any more appreciable number on account 
of the poster. And that is all that can be 
said about the era of loud pictures. 

e,¢ 


Fair prices were given for the Rosa Bon- 
heur pictures and studies. The total sales 
footed up some $112,000. The highest figure 
was given for “A Yoke of Nivernais Oxen.” 
This picture was sold for £1,424. Pictures 
of dogs were disposed of at fair prices, the 
head of a French sheep dog having been 
sold for £300. Strange to say, the horse 
pictures brought the lowest figures. 
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| Count Tolstoy 


RESURRECTION 


By the author of ‘‘Anna Karenina,’” ‘‘ War and Peace,”” 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


Religion,’’ etc. 


“é My 


“We are tempted to declare that, take it all in all, this is the greatest 
work of its great author.”—New York Times. 


Max Pemberton 


FEO, A Romance. 


By the aulhor of “ Kronstadt,’’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


It is gratifying to note that the sale of 
Mr. Pemberton’s novels in America is 
increasing with every year. 


Jerome K. 
THREE MEN 


shows 
workers.”’ 


Walter Besant 


HE ALABASTER BOX 


sy the author of ‘‘ The Orange 
Girl,’” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“This isa story of settlement life, and 
the effect of the life upon the 


Jerome 


ON WHEELS 


By the author of “ Idle Thoazhts of an Ille Fellow,’” ete, 
12mo, cloth, fully illustrated, $1.50. 


This book is a sequel to the famous “ Three Men in a Boat.” 


The 


three men in this case are the same, and their experiences upon this bicycle 
tour through Germany are as delightfully absurd as they were upon their 


former expedition. 


L. Cope Cornford ||| 


R. L. STEVENSON | 


A Biography. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr, Cornford is well qualified to speak 
on Stevenson, and has treated him froma 
point of view refreshingly new. 


CAPETOWN 


By the author of ‘‘ With Kitchener 
to Kharlam.”’ 


accuracy 
delineation.” —Cbicago Tribune. 


G. W. Steevens 


TO LADYSMITH 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ Kipling himself could not combine the 
with the same swift and vivid 


S. R. Crockett 


JOAN OF THE 


SWORD HAND 


By the author of ‘‘ The Raiders,”” ‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ 


etc, 


’ 


passion, sentiment, and chivalric deeds.” 


Andrew» Lang 
A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


To be competed in 3 volumes. 
Volume I. now ready. 8bo, 
cloth, $3.50 net. 

This is the first volume of an important | 


and authoritative 3-volume history of 
Scotland by Andrew Lang. 


Somewhat 
same 
tures’? and “ Turrets and Temples.” 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


“It is a robust romance, full of color and 
—Brooklyn Times. 


life, with movement, 


Esther Singleton ; 
PARIS 


The monuments and sights described 


by great Writers. Fully illas- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
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A Valuable Work, Showing the 
Causes Which Led to the War.* 


Books about the Transvaal are now very 
much in evidence. The British people are 
eager for information about the nation 
which has given their best warriors so 
much trouble, and other nations are anx- 
ious to know as much as possible about the 
nature and causes of the canflict now ap- 
parently coming to an end in South Africa. 
As an introduction to “The Transvaal 
from Within,” by J. P. Fitzpatrick, there 
is offered a quotation from a speech by 
Lord Rosebery. In it the British states- 
man says: “If you wish to read a history 
of the internal economy of the Transvaal, 
I would simply suggest that you should 
procure a book called, ‘The Transvaal 
from Within,’ by Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was 
a denizen of the Transvaal, and much in- 
terested in its progress—a book which 
seems to me to bear on every page and in 
every sentence the mark of truth, and 
which gives you wholesale and in detail 
an extraordinary and, I think | may say, 
an appalling record of the way in which 
the Government of the Transvaal was car- 
ried on, and the subjection to which it re- 
duced our fellow-countrymen.” 

This long and ill-formed sentence from 
the ex-Premicr's famous speech at Bath 
easily leads one to expect that the in- 
terior of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is devoted 
to a strenuous plea for the British cause 
in South Africa, It will not take the 
reader long to discover, however, that the 
author has tried to view the matter fairly. 
Whatever of bias there may be in his book 
is such as would naturally be unavoidable 
by a British subject living under .the tron 
hand of Oom Paul. A Boer would natural- 
ly find arguments in defense of the acts 
of his Government, but as a _ presenta- 
tion of the English resident's opinion of 
the history of the prologue of the present 
chapter in South Africa, this seems to be 
written with ail intention of fairness. 

The volume was written before the war 
began, but the popular edition, which is 
before us, came out after the beginning of 
hostilities. The circumstances surround- 
ing the commencement of the war convince 
the author that the “ policy and aspira- 
tions of the Transvaal were aggressive 
and not defensive.” Furthermore, the au- 
thor seems to think it not impossible that 
in diplomatic manoeuvres President Krii- 
ger led the British Government deliberately 
into a position where it was practicable 
for Messrs. Kriiger and Steyn to represent 
to the burghers that Great Britain was 
threatening their independence. If this is 
true, it is a somewhat humiliating confes- 
sion, and goes to show that, although Oom 
Paul is so ignorant as to believe the world 
to be flat, he is no novice at the game of 
international politics. 

In the introduction to his volume the au- 
thor goes at some extent into a discussion 
of the important question of when the Af- 
rikanders begun to prepare themselves for 
the present struggle. He says that all-the 
burghers, when this question is asked, de- 
clare that the arming began after the Jame- 
son raid, He disposes of that assertion by 
a quotation from the manifesto issued by 
the Chairman of the National 
Dee 185. It reads thus: 

“We now have cpenly the policy of force 
revealed to Two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds is to be spent on the com- 
pleting of a fort at Pretoria, £10,000 is to 
fort to terrorize inhab- 
Johannesburg, orders are 
ins, Maxims have 
told that 
out to drill 
Are these things necessary, 
they calculated to irritate the feel- 
breaking What necessity is 
inland 
Government 


Union on 
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there forts in towns? 
Why the endeavor to 
keep us in subjection to unjust laws by the 
power of the sword 
themselves live 
by the broad policy of justice?” 


point? 
for peaceful 
should 
instead of making 
Again he 
quotes from The Press of Pretoria a refer- 
ence to the report of the Commandant Gen- 
eral, made at the first sitting of the Raad, 
Aug. 26, 1895. The paper said: 

** By 13,000 Martini-Henry guns im- 
ported last year (184) by the Government 
for distribution among the burghers, it ap- 
from the report that 5,396 of these 
guns had been sold for cash, 3,925 had been 
and had been given 
gratis to poor burghers. At the end of 1894 
there were still 633 guns available for dis- 
tribution and 1,812 reserve in the 
central magazine in Pretoria. It further 
appeared from the same section of the re- 
port that the Government had ordered 3,000 
improved Austrian rifles or the Guedes pat- 
The had tried and had 
given satisfaction.” 

Facts of thi ort 
the way when 
that the Transvaal Government was a sort 
of lamb led to the slaughter in the war 
with Great Britain. As far back as 1894 
the Uitlanders were complaining that every 
burgher had one rifle and could not possi- 
bly need two. Yet at the end of 18% there 
were again 10,000 rifles in the main maga- 
zine. It is with like these that the 
author meets the assertion that the Trans- 
yvaal did not begin to prepare for war till 
after the raid, for, as he justly 
the question of when it did begin to 
importance in the con- 
troversy as to the rights and wrongs of 
either people. What were the aspirations 
of the South Africans is also discussed at 
some length the author of this inter- 
esting volume. He in a most em- 
phatic manner that the cry of Africa for 
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the Afrikanders can only be understood by 
reading for Afrikander South African 
Dutchman, for that, he declares, is what 
the term is understood to mean in Africa, 
He prints a rather suggestive map, show- 
ing what the Transvaal Government has 
acquired in South Africa since the signing 
of the Pretoria Convention, and also what 
it has endeavored to acquire. This map 
makes it look as if the Transvaal had tried 
to get pretty much everything in sight. 
The history of the famous Jameson raid 
cecuplies a pretty considerable amount «f 
the space in this book. Any one who reads 
the volume will probably have some diffi- 
culty it@avoiding the inoculation of the 
author's belief that the fault of this affair 
lay with the Boers, whose oppressive meas- 
ures drove men to the employment of 
foree, even when it was obvious that 
ferce could not succeed. Here again the 
author speaks instructively: 

“It has been asserted by a few progres- 
sive members of the Raad that many of 
the Boers were themselves opposed to the 
policy adopted toward the new-comers; 
but while this may be to some extent true 
it is more than questionable whether any 
of the burghers were willing to concede a 
share in the power of the Government, 4)- 
though it is certain that great numbers 
would not have taken active steps against 
the Uitlanders but for the invasion of a 
foreign force, Any extending of the fran- 
chise means to the great majority_of the 
Boers a proportionate loss of independenee. 
When the matter of the independence of 
the republic is discussed it must not be 
forgotten that Independence conveys some- 
thing to the Boers radically different from 
what it means to any one else, That the 
State should continue forever to be Inde- 
pendent ard prosperous—a true republie— 
would be mockery heaped on injury if the 
absolute domination by the Boer party 
should cease; and when the parroi-like cry 
of ‘ the independence of the State is threa.- 
ened’ is raised again and again f&propos 
of the most trivial measures and incidents, 
this idea is the one that prompts it.” 

The history of the organization and pur- 
poses of the National Union is told at 
some length, und it is made clear that 
this organization was not created simply to 
the Uitlander interests. Never- 
theless, it is shown that the most dissat- 
isfied of all were the South African Uit- 
landers, men born in South Africa and 
prevented from acquiring the libertias 
which they saw others enjoying, although 
they naturally felt that they should have 
come into them as to a birthright. 

In short, this volume, coming 
the events immediately preceding the pres- 
ent war, throws an immense quantity of 
light on the causes of it. Men who are in 
the habit of reading history intelligently 
will know how to discount the author's 
nationalism and will get a great store of 
facts out of the book. One of the valua- 
ble appendices gives the text of the Preto 
ria Convention. Another gives the great 
franchise debate, and a third furnishes the 
text of the terms of Jameson's surrender. 


represent 
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When the War Began.* 


This book sub-title tells us, a 
record of impressions gained in a trip 
through Cape Colony, the Free State, the 
Transvaal, Natal, and Rhodesia, just be- 
fore the war broke out and immediately 
afterward. The author was in Ladysmith 
when war was declared, and was in Natal 
three later. He had excellent op- 
portunities for observing the conditions 
which prevatied, and his book is therefore 
full of valuable information, The diversity 
of feeling in the South African lands just 

the outbreak of the war is 


at the 
well shown by the words of the 


is, as its 


weeks 


time of 
opening 
book: 

“Tf England fights,” said a prominent 
leader in Cape polities to me when I land- 
ed at the Cape just before the war, “ she 
will create for herself a sullen depend- 
ency among the Dutch in South Africa.” 
“If England had delayed fighting an- 
other year,’ declared to me a well-known 
man in a different part of Africa shortly 
after the war had begun, “‘ we would have 
severed our connection with the mother 
country, like the Americans, and formed 
another United States to fight or absorb 
the Transvaal.” 

The auther found immediately 
ing at the Cape that race feeling 
one of the strongest elements in the strug- 
gle in South Africa. He that it 
is just as strong as the hostility between 
the Mohammedans and the Hindus in 
India. As to the causes of the war, he 
says that the Dutch Afrikanders themselves 
would probably say that they had striven 
for peace, in opposition to the unprinci- 
pled advice of the party led by Cecil 
Rhodes, that a money-making horde of 
capitalists the active factor in that 
party and personal animosity its watch- 
word, with the purpose of ultimately driv- 
the peaceful farmer whenever he 
happened to be in the way, and that the 
feelings of personal animosity had planted 
the war animus fn the minds of the mem- 
bers of the party. The reiterated declara- 
tion of Mr. Rhodes that there would be 
no war, they would set down asa piece of 
The personal animosity i: 
the strongest kind between 
IKxriiger amd Mr. Rhodes. The 
had an interview with President 
but it cannot be said to throw much 
on the conditions preceding the 
though it reveals something of the 
dent's feeling, and is therefore of 
Mr. Cecil says: 


land- 
was 


on 
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was 


ing out 


hypocrisy. de- 
picted as of 
Mr. author 
Kriiger, 
light 
war, 
Presi- 


value, 


Though seldom disposed to talk polities 
with his Inglish visitors, he made this an 
exception to nis rule, and talked freely of 
various political subjects. Among them he 
was evidently determined to have the fran- 
chise question out. ‘‘ What about this fran- 
chise?’’ he burst out. ‘The Uitlanders 
don't want it. In 1881 they preferred to be 
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r subjects in order to 
avoid a burgher's gation of being com- 
mandeered for war; the same was their 
attitude at the time of Lord Lock’s visit 
in 1804."" I politely expressed my disagree- 
ment with him as to the fact that the 
Vitlanders did not under any circum- 
#tances want the franchise; it had been 
their chief grievance. In England, I re- 
marked, a foreigner could obtain the fran- 
chise after a residence of five years, the 
term in the Orange Free State was three; 
in every civilized country in Europe the 
demand would be recognized as a reasona- 
ble one. * Yes," he said, ** but in other coun- 
tries the newcomers do not outswamp the 
old burghers.” I pointed out to him that 
if the newcomers were as well educated as 
the old burghers, there was no ground for 
making a distinction between them after a 
fair term of residence, It was useless to 
press the matter further; clearly negotia- 
tions had almost reached the breaking 
point. I took pains to make it clear that 
the British Ministry was entirely unani- 
mous in its proposals, and he received my 
observations without remark. “ Why does 
¥ingland want to kill me?” ‘* What are all 
these troops for?’ was-continually the re- 
frain of his conversation. Of course I 
warmly protested against the alleged mur- 
derous intentions of this country, and with 
regard to the sending out of troops it was 
obvious that England, however anxious for 
peace, must be prepared for undesired 
emergencies 6,000 miles away) and I did 
not see the use of further embittering him 
by retorting that I knew he had long been 
arming to the teeth, and that, unlike Eng- 
land, he could mobilize at very short no- 
tice. What struck me was the absolute 
downright refusal to attempt to come to 
an understanding on any point, and I con- 
fess it disappointed me. The Iimpression 
left on my mind by the wholé of the inter- 
view was that the President intended war, 
but had not yet made up his mind about 
immediatelyy declaring it, as he was not 
sure that he was perfectly ready. 


registered as Britis’ 


In the reading of books about the Trans- 
conflict one is’ constantly coming 
across such statements as this last, and 
they make a disinterested reader wish 
that the Boer side of the controversy would 
make its appearance in a solid and thought- 
ful volume. But it is not likely that the 
burghers Lave any leisure at present to 
write books. In the of time, e 
if they are obliterated as a nation, which 
after all, the world of a 
picturesque national individuality, 
historian will come forward, and 
will be a sound array of their opinion of 
the causes of this war. In the meantime, 
we must be thankful that Englishmen find 
it to their advantage to write many books 
about this topic, for each and every 
even when palpably biased, throws 
light on the matter. Mr. Cecil's volume is 
not marred by any more bias than is in- 
from a patriotic English view 
of the situation. And it contains a brief 
and clearly written account of the condi- 
tions prevailing in South Africa and ante- 
war. Mr. Cecil strikes the 
same note as other writers when he in- 
sists that the large armaments before the 
coming of the immediate war cloud pointed 
to the belief on the part of President 
Kriiger that sooner or later his people 
would fight the english. He declares with 
candor that the President could not wholly 
be blamed for his anxiety when his coun- 
first overrun with gold seekers 
“An invasion of adventurers and 
velcome 
who 
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course ven 
most 
their 
there 


would rob 


one, 


some 


separable 


cedent to the 


try was 
in 1886, 
speculators,’ he says, “is not a 
event at best, least of all to Boers 
treasure the wildness of their homesteads.’ 
The author came with greattreluctance to 
the conclusion that if the war had not 
come when it did it would have come later 
and with bloodshed. He says: 


more 


and ammunition 
1895, (before the raid,) 
18DS, From 1806 to I1S0s 
customs entries at Delagoa 
bay will certify that at least 200,000 rifles, 
besides cannon, passed through that har- 
bor to the Trarsvaal. The figure is of 
significance when it is remembered that 
President Kriiger used to before the 
war that he nad only about 30,000 fighting 
burghers. Giving the Free State credit 
tor another 15,000, there remains un enor- 
mous margin, even allowing two rifles to 
every man. There is, unfortunately, great 
reason for supposing that the President 
looked forward in the future to-a general 
rising of the Dutch farmers in Cape Colony, 
to whom he would have the gratification 
of supplying arms against Great Britain 
His knowledge that he could promptly 
mobilize a strongly armed force, and his 
later action in sending Great Britain his 
ultimatum, might have mitigated the sur- 
prise which he expressed before the war 
that Britain was sending out trooy in 
anticipation of a possible struggle 6,000 
miles from her base, even when she was 
still hoping for peace. 
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statements as to the long-continued prep- 
of President Kriiger war 
however, as the 
of the bitterness of the feeling prevailing 
in the different parts of South Africa. 
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When Kimberley Was Under Siege.* 


The siege of Ladysmith having been fit- | 


tingly described from without and within 
by Winston Churchill and the correspond- 
ent of The Daily News, it is altogether suit- 
able that almost simultaneously their 
books should appear one giving the ‘Wtory 
of the inhabitants of Kimberley during the 
investment of that town. 
illustrated volume 
entitled the Dr. E. 
Oliver Ashe, surgeon of the Kimberley Hos- 
the the 
that place in the course of 
his- 


with 


active 
and 
‘ Besieged by 


long and 


In a small neatly 


Boers,” 
pital, narrates experiences of 
townspeople of 

which 
The doctor wrote his book as a diary 


the siege has now passed into 
tory. 
for the information of his mother at home, 
and its apearance in book not in 
accordance with the author's original in- 
tention. The book begins with an introduc- 
tion which contains not a little information 
in regard to the town, making the reader 


why the 


form is 


understand more clearly Boers 


*BESIEGED BY THE BOERS By E. Oliver 
Ashe, M. D., Surgeon to the Kimberley Hos- 
pital. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co, 
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were so anxious to seize it. The author 
says: : 


Kimberley is the second largest town in 
Cape Colony, and is the largest diamond 
mining centre in the world. It came into 
existence in 1870, with the discovery of dia- 
monds, and, including its suburbs of Ken- 
itworth, Beaconsfield, and Wesselton, has 
now a population of about 40,000, of which 
25,000 are white. The three principal mines 
~-Kimberley, De Beers, and Wesselton—are 
worked by the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
Company, Limited. This immense com- 
pany, of which Mr. Rhodes is the Chair- 
man, has a capital of nearly four millions; 
pays well over a million a year in wages, 
and turns out ten thousand pounds’ worth 
of rough diamonds every working day. All 
Kimberley makes its living directly or in- 
directly from the company, and for all 
practical purposes Kimberley and the com- 
pany are one, 


The story of the seige is much like the 
stories of other sieges. There are all the 
familiar features of people suffering for 
want of food and enduring deprivation with 
a firmness in which there was noxthought 
of surrender. ‘There are the usual chroni- 
cles of terror at the sound of flying shells 
in the early days, and of calm disregard 
of the shriek in after times. There are, 
however, special features of this book 
which make it unique. In the first place 
it is the only clear and connected story yet 
published of the incidents of the siege, and 
it opens up the interior life of the town, 
the methods of the defense, the disposition 
of the small force of soldiers, and the sleep- 
less vigilance of Col. Kekewich as nothing 
else has yet done. Among other things, it 
throws some light on the character of Cecil 
The author says: 

Rhodes turned up here, 
day the railway was open. 
were wild with indignation 7 
thinking that he would be an additional 
inducement to the Boers to attack us, but 
I think it was very plucky of him to come 
and stand by the town which made him, 
and with which he is so intimately con- 
nected. He did not stay idle long, but 
began at once to raise a regiment of his 
own, the Kimberley Light Horse, paying 
for everything in conncetion with them 
out of his own pocket. 

The author further that Mr. 
Rhodes was no coward, but frequently rode 
out the veldt outside the town with 
the greatest boldness. The story of the 
first desultory fighting around the city is 
well told, and the author's professional ob- 
servation comes into play when he 
seribes the arrival of the first wounded at 
the hospital in which he practiced. 


We doctors had all of us seen a few 
bullet wounds with revolvers and such 
like, but had no experience of the modern 
rifle bullet, and it was a revelation to us, 
The bullet, especially of the Mauser rifle, 
which the Duteh use, is so small and 
travels with such velocity that it drills 
clean through .everything, and unless it 
strikes a vital part or hits a bone or big 
artery, the injury it inflicts is ridiculous, 
The officer shot through the chest left the 
hospital on the eighth day, and returned 
to duty on the ninth, though this consisted 
of at least twelve miles’ riding every day. 
Wounds through the fleshy parts heal in a 
couple of days and give no trouble after a 
week. But a Mauser bullet will drive clean 
through anything. One poor chap in an- 
other engagement was shot in the ribs of 
the right side, far back, and the bullet 
traveled right through him in a slanting 
direction and came out at the outer side of 
the left thigh about the middle, cutting the 
spine right on its way and com- 
pletely paralyzing him. He only lived a 
few hours. Another bullet in this Dron- 
field fight, of which I have been speaking, 
hit the ammunition box of the Maxim gun. 
The ammunition is carried in a stout 
vas belt, like the leather bandolier 
box is strong and the cartridges are 
brass, (not cardboard,) and yet the bullet 
drove through the box and through no less 
than ten cartridges with the intervening 
twenty thickne canvas, and none ot 
the cartridges exploded. 
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Ladysmith Under Siege 
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read at 


read 
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The 


stubborn defense 
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than he desires to 
the iege of Lady- 
smith the town and its 
form one of the most 
sorbing chapters in the history of a 
Months 
up of the 
Pearse, the 
London Daily News, shut up in 
the beleaguered city and could not get his 
letters his He kept a 
diary through the investment, however, in 
full faith that the time would come when 
he would be able to print it as a record of 
what took place in the city at a time when 
it was cut off the knowledge of 
outer world, knew that the inter- 
est of civilized world centred 
on that “where Sir George 
White, with his 
resistance 
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of the siege narrated a by’? this author throws 
light on the manner in which the Boer ar- 
tillery acquired knowledge of the location 
of important points to fire at. 


Lnuer the pretense of treating the wound- 
ed from this column [that of the Glouces- 
ters and the Irish Fusiliers] with great 
consideration, Joubert sent them into camp 
here, taking their parole as a guarantee 
that they would not carry arms again 
during this campaign. With the ambu- 
lance wagon was an escort of twenty 
3oers, all wearing the Red Cross badge of 
neutrality. Their instructions were to de- 
mand an exchange of wounded, and on the 
plea of being responsible for the proper 
care of their own men, they claimed to 
be admitted within our lines. Such a pre- 
pcosterous request would not have been 
listened to for a moment by some Gen- 
erals, but Sir George White, being anx- 
ious, apparently, to propitiate an enemy 
whose guns commanded the town, full, as 
it was, of helpless women and children, 
yielded that point, so the ambulance, with 
its swaggering Boer escort, came into town 
neither blindfolded nor under any mili- 
tary restrictions whatever. Among the 
meunted escort Ladysmith people recog- 
nized reveral well-known burghers who 
were certainly not doctors or otnerwise 
specially qualified for attendance on 
wounded men. They were free to move 
about the town, to talk with Boer prison- 
ers, and to drink at public bars with sus- 
rected Boer sympathizers—all this while 
they probably picked up many interesting 
items as to the number of troops in Lady- 
smith, the position of ordnance stores and 
magazines, and the general state of our 
defenses, which were chaotic at that mo- 
ment. One among the visitors was par- 
ticularly curious about the rames of offi- 
cers who dined habitually at the Royal 
Hotel mess and very anxious to have such 
celebrities as Col. Frank Rhodes, Dr. 
Jameson, and Sir John Willoughby pointed 
out to him. Does anybody in h senses 
believe that” such careful inquiries were 
made without object, or that the Red 
Cross badge was regarded as a sacred 
symbol sealing the lips of a Boer as to all 
he had seen and heard in Ladysmith? 


At 
lery began 
stores were 
certainty 
than 


any Joubert’s artil- 
town, important 
singled out for with uw 
which denoted something more 
mere guesswork. The volume teems 
with thrilling incidents of the 
the records of individual bravery, 
endurance, of heroic fortitude, 

of women and good-humored 

trial on the part of men hungry 
will long give delight to those who admire 
the strong qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. One the fincst incidents was the 
the birthday of the Prince 
author says: 


rate, when Gen. 
shelling the 


aim 


and 
silent 
the part 
patience in 
and weary 


siege, 
of 
on 


of 
celebration 
of Wales. 


At that 
cident 


of 
The 


hour a curiously impressive in- 
astcnished many of us in camp not 
less than it did the Boers. Guns, big 
and small, of our naval battery, having 
shotted charges, were carefully laid with 
the enemy’s artillery for their mark, and 
at a given signal they began to fire slow- 
ly with regular intervals between. When 
twenty-one rounds had been counted every- 
bedy knew that it was a royal salute in 
celebration of the Prince of Wales's birth- 
day. Then loud cheers, begun as of right 
by the bluejackets, representing the senior 
service, ran round our chain of outpests 
and fighting men, shaken into light echoes 
by jagged rocks, to roll in mightier chorus 
through the c amps, thence onward by the 
r.ver banks, where groups emerged from 
their burrows, strengthening the shouts 
with even more fervor, and into the town, 
where loyalty to the crown ef England has 
a meaning at this moment deeper than 
apy of us conld ever before have attached 
to it “What do you make of it all?” 
was signal flashed from hill to hill 
along Boer lines, and interpreted by 
our own experts, who hold the key And 
veil they might wonder, for, in all prob- 
ability, a Prince of Wales's birthday has 
never been celebrated before with a royal 
salute of shotted guns against the batter- 
fes of a besieging force, and all who are 
here wish mest heartily that the experi- 
ence may remain unique, 


The volume is 
and some of the 
condition of 
as no 
Public 
reading 
DW 


the 
the 


handsomely illustrated, 
pictures bring home the 
affairs in the beleaguered town 
text could. The picture of the 
Works shell shelter, with its sign 
‘Shrapnel Hotel, proprietors, P. 
the same old firm,” that 
humor did not desert the ieged in the 
trying circumstances by which they were 
surrounded. The story is excellently writ- 
ten, which cannot be said for all the ree- 
ords of the war published up to the pres- 
ent time. 


A Day in Stoke-Pogis. 

It was the pleasure of the 
Summer to make a short 
Pogis. Here it was that 

while a student at Eton, 

and for 
home. 
poem, 


shows 
bes 


writer the past 
visit to Stoke- 
the poet Gray, 
spent his holidays 
upward of twenty years made his 
Iiere he composed his tmmortal 
the “Elegy Written in a Coun- 
try Churchyard,” ‘‘Ode on a _ Prospect 
of Eton College,” “Hymn to Adver- 
sity,”” and other poems, which estab- 
lished his reputation as a poet. We had 
come from Eton over an undulating road 
as smfoth as a marble floor, the sides of 
which for a long distance were lined with 
noble beech and linden trees, at times um- 
brageous. Narrow lanes hedged with privet 
and hawthorn led into peautiful mead- 
ows, on which cows and sheep were graz- 
ing, forming a landscape of transcendent 
beauty. 

On reaching the church we alighted at 
the home of the caretaker, directly oppo- 
rite the churchyard—a pretty, low thatched 
cottage, covered with ivy, surrounded by a 
garden radiant with the bloom of early 
Summer flowers. The wife, a typical Eng- 
lishwoman, sweet in manner and voice, 
greeted us cordially and asked if we wished 
to see the church and churchyard. On stat- 
ing that was the object of our visit we were 
led across the road and through a turnstile 
into a well-beaten gravel path, over mold- 
ering heaps beside the dark yew tree shade 
and the rugged elms, to the ivy-mantled 
tower of the church. The church is a very 
small, simple, but picturesque structure of 
the fourteenth century, built of flint peb- 
bles, red-tiled roof, with long, low windows 
covered with ivy, and a finely shaped tow- 
er, where 


The moping owl may to the moon complain 
Of puch, as wandering hedr her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


lmbued with the spirit the sacred place 
awakens, we enter reverently this SEePe- 
antag house of vrayes- 
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TOR HUGO says: 
greatest; 


“ First among 
highest among the best.”’ 


RICHARD 
says: “‘To the 


HENRY STODDARD 
novelists of the nine- 
teenth century what Shakespeare was 
to the dramatists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.” 


Dr. CYRUS A. BARTOL says: ‘ He 
has no peer yet in the English tongue.” 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
“Nearer to omniscience§ than 
most gifted of ordinary mortals.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES says: 
‘The most powerful novelist who ever 
lived, and his understanding of hu- 
man nature equalled Shakespe are’s."’ 


says: 
the 








or garbled. We have purchased 
The text is translated by 


ulent 
type. 
series, 
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other edition contains them fully. 
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complete 
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SOME CRITICAL OPINIONS OF BALZAC. 


i ex loftiest position in the realm of pure fic- 


tion is claimed for BaLzac. 


His powerful 


romances form a union ef lofty qualities— 


terest and epigrammatic force—which 
and clothed in the mist of an indefinable 


fascinating in- 
blended 
charm, 


place him alone and peerless in the heights of 


classic fiction. 
of a few, but the 
great countries. 

his genius above that of every other novelist. 


This is not the arbitrary opinion 
consensus of criticism in three 
The quotations here given rank 


If your library is to contain the choicest 


thought of the world, why not include the great- 
if you read fiction, why not read | 
the novels of world-wide interest and 

| enduring charm? 


est rovelist ? 


the best 


famous § 
the exclusive American rights of 
and we 


ILLUST RATIONS— 
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anv living man 
author, 
No 


prefa 
who is 


(2) 
iation of the many original 

pressly for this 
hand en gen 


sketches 
edition 
apan paper. 


THE FAMOUS SAINTSBURY TEXT. 


This is the only full and exact American printing of the Saintsbury Edition. 
publication for 


added three 


redrawings of well- a subjects 


CHARLES 
ranks one 
who appear by 
ury after century 
| who leave their 


DICKENS says: “ He 
of the great geniuses 
ones and twos im cent- 
of authorship; and 
mark ineffaceably.”’ 


as 


JULIAN 
} content 


HAWTHORNE 
merely to picture 
|} he has chapters tn heaven 
in the realms of 
magic.”’ 


says: “‘ Not 
the world, 
in hell, and 
mysticism and 


THE N. Y. SUN says 
preme novelist of the 
| splendid solitude.” 


‘The 
century in 


su- 
his 


PAUL BOURGET says: ‘‘ One must 
go to Shakespeare to discover a geni- 
us so strong and so genuine.” 





are fraud- 
in new 
in the 


Others so claiming 
the edition and reset it 
stories originally lacking 


(1) Repr tions of the 
in the famous glish edition; 
in the first Fr edition; (3) 
by distinguished American artists ex- 
than 130, all photogravures, printed by 


“3 rom three 
est etchings 


sources 


made 
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The sacred calm that breathes around 

Bids every tumultuous passion cease 

In still, small accents, whispering 
ground, 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 


from the 


Thewinterior of the church ts plain and 
quaint. It contains s@veral tablets erected 
to gentry who for several generations wor- 
shipped here. Its ehief interest, however, ts 
in its associations with the life of the poet. 


the bard divine, 
to shine 


Then sat the sainted sage, 
The few whom genius gave 

Opposite to this stone, In the same tomb 
upon which he has so feelingly recorded his 
grief for the loss of a beloved parent, are 
deposited the remains of Thomas Gray, the 
author of the “ Elegy Written tn a Country 
Churchyard.” The tomb alluded to is 
plain briek, containing the remains of his 
aunt, with the following inscription by 
Gray himself: “In the vault beneath are 
deposited, in the hope of a joyful resur- 
rection, the remains of Mary Antpobus. 
She died unmarried Nov. 5, 1749, aged 
sixty-six. In the same pious confidence, 
beside her friend and sister, here sleep the 
remains of Dorothy Gray, widow; the care- 
ful, tender mother of many children, one 
of whom alone had the misfortune to sur- 
vive her. She died Match 11, 17535, aged 
sixty-seven.” 


The tomb ts covered with luxuriant ivy, 
a sprig of which our good woman gracious- 
ly gave us. We brought it home, planted 
it, and it has taken root--a precious souve- 
nir of our visit to this hallowed shrine. 

We were then led over a winding, well- 
worn path to a gardenlike tnclosure, in 
the centre of which is a classical monu- 
ment ereeted to the memory of the poet just 
one hundred years ago. It consists of a 
large sarcophagus, supported on a square 
pedestal, with inscriptions on each side, 
selected chiefly from the poems of the poet, 
the fourth bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 


This monument, in honor of 
Thomas Gray, 
was erected A. D. 1799, 
among the scenery 
celebrated by that. at lyric and elegiac 


oet. 
He died in 1771, 


of | 


yard, 
Under the tombstone on which he plously 
And pathetically recorded the interment 
Of his aunt and lamented mother. 


NRetracing our through the church- 
yard, we came upon the yew tree under 
whieh the poet often sat in composing his 
but rugged, in its 
of the poet was 
beyond, a simple farm- 
with a rustic porch 
front door. it is now thoroughly 
altered enlarged, and bears little re- 
semblance to its original simplicity. It 
was reached from the church by a path 
across the meadows, alongside the hos- 
pital, a fine brick building of the sixteenth 
centufy, and so by the lane leading out 
into Stoke Commons. In the poet's going 
|} and returning home he was obliged to pass 
the churchyard of the old church, and it is 
said he was wont to deviate into it and 
there spend some “ melancholy hours.” 
Thus it was the old churchyard, essen- 
j tally unchanged beyond the addition of 
another century's dead, that inspired the 
beautiful elegy well known throughout 
the world. 


steps 


celebrated elegy —gnarled, 
decrepitude, The home 
but a short distance 
of two 
the 
and 


stead stories, 


before 





sO 


A atriking 
served from 
Elizabethan 


object in tne landscape ob- 
the church ground is a fine 
mansion erected~by William 
Penn, a descendant of William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania. It is built of 
brick covered with stueco, with two wings 
adorned with a colonnade, and fine 
columns, with a dome on the top. A beauti- 
ful park surrounds it, full of superb oak 
and elm trees, under the shade of which 
we saw several deer. It is, indeed, a lovely 
environment, every rod breathing the spirit 
of the poet's poem: 


Ah, happy hills! Ah, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 
Where once my careless childhood 

strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
1 feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 


As a, poet, Gray occupies a unique. place 


And lies unneted in the adjoining church- | 


| struction. 





Doric ! 


among English poets. He wrote little, not 
perhaps for want of industry, but from a 
critical4aste which made him unwilling to 
put on record anything until it had under- 
gone his severest criticism in metrical con- 
Thus years were allowed 
his Elegy was completed to 
his satisfaction and made public. Edmund 
who wrote a short biography of 
Gray for Morley's English Men of Letters, 
thus referred to it: 


seven 


to pass before 


Gosse, 


The Elegy may almost be looked 
as the typical piece of English verse—our 
poem of poems; not that it is the most 
brilliant or ort ginal or profound lyric in 
our language, but because it combines a 
more balanced perfection than any other 
in all the qualities that go to the produc- 
tion of a fine poetical effect. 


upon 


The 
confined to his verse. 
gance of diction is found equally in his 
prose, and is the delight of the scholar—a 
picture oft words in landscape. No pencil 
ever possessed a finer touch. Unfortunaté- 
ly, he left little beyond letters to his 
friends while traveling—his chief delight— 
and which are considered the finest in the 
language. 


excellence of Gray's writing was not 


The same exact ele- 


prose 


But it is not within the province of this 
article to enter upon a criticism of the lit- 
erary work of this sweetest and most pol- 
ished of the English poets. Past genera- 
tions have accorded him the highest niche, 
and the present read him with undiminished 
favor and admiration, but simply to sug-~ 
gest to the visitor to England the pleasure 
jn store for him in spending one day at 
least in this charming environment so long 
the home of this illustrious poet. 


In our visit of a day we had seen at Wind- 
sor the castle of the greatest of earthly 
sovereigns, at Eton one of England's great- 
est nurseries of academic learning, and at 
Stoke-Pogis the home for many years of 
her immortal poet. J. V a 


Tudor Jenks’s’ “ Boys’ Book of Exploras 
tions’ will be published in — by 
Desthetay. Page & Co, 
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oo 
THE MODERN SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
It is impossible to escape the conclu- 
gion that succc 3 in fiction writing is 
won on far easier terms than was the 
case fifty years ago. The public may be 
less critical, or it may be due to the 
great increase in the number of persons 
who read novels. A decline in the criti- 
cal standard would naturally accompany 
that increase. They are merely different 
aspects of the same phenomenon, But 
that is not the whole story. A willing- 
ness to be pleased with a novel quite un- 
worthy in any respect to be compared 
with the best novels in the language, a 
disposition to admire it, to praise it ex- 
travagantly, and to advise others to read 
it are the evidences that success in this 
field is now commanded by a lower or- 
der of merit and ability than were neces- 
sary to command it in the older days. 


When we turn from the novels to their ; 


writers we are completely mystified. We 
see men who have had a rarrow social 
experience; who can have enjoyed only 
the ordinary opportunities to study the 
character and behavior of men and wo- 
men; who are really familiar with the 
manners and customs of only their own 
small environment. Yet they write books 
of which the eager public, when once 
awakened, buys uncounted thousands of 
copies. This success is easier, we say, 
than the successes of the writers of for- 
mer days, because the preparation of the 
writer has cost less time and travel, less 
experience, and seemingly less gray mat- 
ter, though that is a factor that defies 
measurement. 


These novels would have fallen per- 
In that day 
men and women who read novels were 


interested in the pictures of general hu- 


fectly flat fifty years ago. 


man society that genius presented to 
their vision. The taste for what is called 
“local color” had not been formed. At 
least, there was no craving for the color 
of all sorts of localities, no willingness 
to spend hours in becoming acquainted 
with the manners, feelings, sentiments, 
and dialects of pent-up Uticas with 
which the reader could never expect to 
The local 


color of society in London, in New York, 


come into any sort of relation. 


in Paris, and the local color of Russia 
as it was laid on by ti.e master hands of 
her novelists, was acceptable, and awak- 
ened a sustained interest. Everybody 
could talk about novels that pictured the 
life of the world’s capitals, or of great 
and unknown lands. 

But the countless thousands now burn 
with desire to get the local color of any 
perfectly commonplace little community 
that is fortunate enough to have its lo- 
cal painter to lay on the color. The great 
audience to which the writer of the mod- 
ern successful novel appeals does not 
ask him to travel far afield, nor does it 
exact the difficult qualities. of genius. 
It is quite enough if he make his charac- 
ters act and talk in their neighborhood 
way, if he paint them true to their own 
homely lives. His readers are then car- 
ried away by his naturalness. They have 
the capacity to 


recognize without fail 


the thing that is “ natural.” 

The terrible test of power to survive 
awaits all these prodigiously successful 
novels. 
to their dusty death under that supreme 
trial. But probably a 
two Summers would go far to compen- 
sate an author for the loss of posterity’s 


esteern. 


TEACHING THE CUBAN TEACHERS. 
We trust that the 
President Eliot 


will “shock” the Cuban 


that the Cambridge boys 
are to spend the Sun er in this coun- 
try, in_-order to prepare themselves fo1 
their work at home, will not be too lit- 
erally justified. It is true, as the doc- 
tor says, that these Cubans are “ utter- 
ly unaccustomed to the sight of drunk- 
enness,”’ but we were not aware that the 
Students at Harvard were addicted to 





|; are coming for guidance 


|} ally called simple, but which are 





Some of them have already gone | 


roaring sale for 
| 


expectati | 
pec on of | 


teachers who | 





drunkenness in public to such an extent 
as to make their condition a conspicuous 
and unaviodable feature in the observa- 
tions of visiting strangers. We recall 
that when M. Paul Bourget was in this 
country, the thing that impressed him 
most strongly in the old college town on 
the banks of the Charles was the gen- 
tlemanly demeanor of the young men, 
which he candidly compared with that of 
the Parisians of like class, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. Have. they 
changed for the worse in the last seven 
years? We believe that they have not 
and that the worthy President of the 
university was overemphasizing a fault 
thet he naturally wishes to restrain. He 
is by predilection and profession a mor- 
alist, and it is the temptation of a mor- 
alist to bear on a littie too hard. 

In the beneficent enterprise referred to 
Harvard is entitled to great credit. It 
was the plan of Mr. Ernest Lee Conant, 
formerly of the university, that a large 
number of the@teachers in the newly 
opened schools of Cuba should be 
brought to this country for a considera- 
ble period in the Summer to study Amer- 
ican methods in the vacation schools 
that are now so numerous and efficient, 
and it was the generous co-operation of 
the Trustees of Harvard that made it 
practicable to carry out this admirable 
suggestion. They guaranteed the money 
needed, some $70,000, for the board and 
expenses of the visitors, and the Gov® 
ernment agreed to furnish the transpor- 
tation. The result is that some 1,500 of 
them will arrive in Boston about the Ist 
of July, and expect to remain until the 
middle of September. They will be near- 
ly equally divided between men and wo- 
men, and have been selected with refer- 
ence to their probable capacity to get 
the most aid from the experience. They 
are represented as being intensely inter- 
ested in their work, and anxious to se- 
cure all possible instruction in it during 
their stay. 


The task that teachers have to per- 
form in Cuba is at once most difficult 
and inspiring. Illiteracy and ignorance 
are as general as in the most backward 
communities of our country; the mate- 
rial for teachers is not plenty and there 
are but few who have any real prepara- 
tion for their profession; the revenues 
of the island do not permit adequate pro- 
vision of buildings and apparatus, and 
everything is necessarily in a primitive 
stage. On the other hand, there is great 
and eager desire for schooling in all 
classes of society, and it is the most 
ardent in the classes that have had the 
‘least have the 


advantages and now 


greatest need. The children are report- 
ed to be peculiarly docile and interested 
and they have the most cordiat encour- 
agement in their homes. The influence 
of the parents is steadily and earnestly 
on the side of the teachers. The field for 
work, therefore, in Cuba is an extremely 
promising one, calculated to enlist and 
repay the most faithful service, 

It is to be hoped that the teachers who 
among us will 
be directed in the way that will be most 
helpful to them in their special task. 
What they need is the ability to teach in 
the best possible manner the things usu- 
in real- 
ity as difficult, if well taught, as the 
“higher” studies, and of greater value. 
Since for some time to-come the school- 
must be of the 


ing in Cuba 


branches, it is peculiarly necessary that 


these shall be treated with all the skill 


and intelligence that can be brought to 


bear on them. Our Cuban guests will 


find that in our own system the kind of | 


work they will be confined to is regarded 


when done in the best way, and they 


will discover in the great body of our 
teachers an ambition to get out of it and 
into the sorts that are more highly es- 
teemed and better paid. It would be a 
good thing for them and for their peo- 


ple if they could be inspired with the 


that 


honor, and if our Government would es- 


idea their work is worthy of all 


tablish the true plan of paying it ac- 


- cordingly. 


HOW READING DOES NOT “PAY.” 


A correspondent of THE SaATuRDAY RE- 


EW, in- commenting last week on the 


| article giving the statistics of the read- 


ing of Princeton University undergrad- 
uates, said that it was not surprising to 
who had 


read classic masterpieces so small, but 


find the percentage of men 


primary | 





to find It x0 large. ‘Tia correspondent 


continued his remarks with the state- 
ment that in after life university men 
did little reading on any stibjec® as 
might easily be learned by any person 
on inquiry among his college acquaint- 
ance. We are not inclined to dispute the 
correctness of our correspondent’s ob- 
servation, but his conclusions are not al- 
together unassailable. Sweeping asser- 
tions of all kinds are penetrable to logic, 
and it is such assertions which so fre- 
quently bring discredit on the class of 
men who are not acustomed to hearing 
their authoritative utterances disputed, 
namely, the minfsters. 

Probably, however, our correspondent 
was a plain man of business, for to him 
most likely it would occur to find few 
men of reading habits. 
cease to read after they leave the uni- 


But men do not 


versity because they are university men; 
and unless it can be proved that they do, 
not read after graduation has little sig- 
nificance. The university man who 
ceases to read after he is out ‘in the 
wide, wide world” does so, not neces- 
sarily because he never had any taste 
for reading or any desire for culture, 
but because he finds that the world has 
no consideration for the reading man. 
If the reading man reads simply for the 
enrichment of his mind, and in business 
hours is pecuniarily successful, if he 
builds up a vast fortune or a thriving 
Sut if 
he elects to remain poor and to follow in- 
tellectual pursuits, he will with 
nothing but sneers from the world in 


business, he will be respected. 
meet 


general. 

The measure of all worth seems to be 
the question, ‘“ Does it pay?” The atti- 
tude of the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people is distinctly inimical to the 
pursuit of culture for its own sake, and 
there are few men who read habitually 
after simply 
they are compelled to devote all their 
time and making of 
money in order that they may be re- 


leaving college, because 


energies to the 


as of importance among their 
‘How much is he worth?” 


That is the question by which the ma- 


garded 


fellow-men, 


jority of people decide the value of a 
Now, there is not much money in 
The writer may make capital 


man. 
reading. 
out of it, but only a small minority of 
professional writers make capital out of 
anything. Newspaper men do a good 
deal of reading because they have to. 
Ministers read for the replenishment of 
their oratorical stock, and some lawyers 
though it 
must be admitted that the old-fashioned 


read for the same purpose, 


elegance of forensic eloquence is almost 


a lost art. And there is no doubt that 


some other men read, or else there would 


be no market at all for serious books. 


But as long as the money-making 
ability of a man is taken as the true 
measure of his worth, (and there are 
many who argue earnestly that it should 
be,) reading for culture, which is the 


highest form of reading, will be at a dis- 


| count, whether among college-bred men 


or others. Nevertheless we think it 


highly probable that if an investigation 
could be made with accuracy, it would 
that the men 


be found percentage of 


who read entirely aside from professional 


| demands and purely for the sake of cult- 


ure, would be found to be larger among 
university men than among others. But 
we must confess that we do not think 
that an accurate investigation of this 
matter is among the immediate proba- 
bilities. 


“LITERARY QUALITY.” 


To Thg New York Times Saturday Review: 
For the benefit of not a few possible 

writers of the future, will THE SATURDAY 

Review undertake to explain what editors 


with much less respect than it deserves | who sometimes think enough of our manu- 


scripts to offer a word of suggestion with 


| their rejection, mean when they say the 


matter Ik s the literary quality? We 
know there is newspaper matter and maga- 


| gine matter, and literature, but we do not 
what the difference is, so we can | 
| avoid everything that is not literary, and 


know 


thus come a little nearer acceptance. THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW can do a power of good 
educational work by setting forth clearly 
what is the literary quality. 
SOME STRUGGLING AUTHORS. 

The trouble about answering our cor- 
respondent’s :nquiry is that it would be 
so hopeless to explain what “ the literary 


quality " is to one who did not under- 


stand it without being told. Of course, 
the magazine editors who have employed 
this particular formula of refusal of our 
correspondent’s contributions may not 
The 


seemed to 


have used it im strictness. very 


vagueness of it may have 
them to constitute it a good formula, 


whereby a writer whose ambitions were 














down with reasonable ease, and at the 
game time given something to think 
about. To tell a man that he doed not 
write well enough to write for you may 
be quite true, but sounds unnecessarily 
harsh. But when you tell him that his 
esteemed contribution has not ‘the lit- 
erary quality ” you have really told him 
exactly the same thing. And, as our 
correspondent's letter bears witness, 
you have not enraged nor imbittered 
him. You have only puzzled him. 

It is true that “the literary quality” 
has or may have a special and technical 
A writer may be up to 
writing a clear business letter or even @ 
plain straightforward report for a news- 
paper, and yet his writing may lack “ the 
literary quality 


significance. 


appropriate to a mag- 
which pays special attention to 
But nobody can define it, while 
any qualified and sensitive person can 


azine 
style. 


detect it, or, as in this case, can detect 
the absence of it. To ask anybody what 
he means by it is of itself a fairly, con- 
clusive proof of the want of it. It is like 
asking a man what he means by the fra- 
grance of a rose or the flavor of a peach 
or the beauty of holiness or the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin. The question indi- 
cates a defective sensibility, aesthetic or 
ethical, as the case may be. 

One may have the literary sense in a 
crude and undeveloped form, without 
‘the literary quality 


having attained 


which, even for appreciation, and of 


course much more for achievement, 
needs much cultivation. We trust that is 
the state of our correspondent, for it is 
a hopeful state. If it seems to our cor- 
respondent that that is what ails him, 
let him repair to works which are ac- 
knowledged to have the literary quality 
with which 
are not celebrated.for their manifesta- 
tion of it. Let him, for example, take a 
course of Virgil, Milton, Thackeray, Ste- 
venson, and then betake himself to the 
works, let us say, of Ignatius Donnelly 


and compare them works 


Let him see 
members of the first group 


and Laura Jean 
what the 


Libbey. 


have in common which the members of 
the second do not possess. That is the 
If he cannot see 
there is any such difference, Ict 


“ literary 
that 
him stick to mercantile pursuits, and on 


quality.”’ 


no account subriit any more articles to 
editors of magazines. 
MISS HALE AND THE PETERKINS. 
Lucretia Peabody Hale, who died the 
other day full of years and honor, will 
be remembered not so much for her con- 
nection with the famous and estimable 
Hale family as for her association with 
the delightful Peterkins. She wrote 
many other books and much other mat- 
ter, never gathered in permanent form, 
that had timely interest and good liter- 
ary quality. But if she had not written 
the Peterkin books she would have been 


remembered simply as the sister of Dr. 


| Hale and other famous Hales, the daugh- 


ter, niece, and grandchild of still other 
Hales of renown, and worthy enough of 


her association with them. As the histo- 


rian of the Peterkins, however, she 


seems, when one is in the mood to best 
appreciate theshumor of the Peterkins, 
veritably the greatest of all the Hales, 


which is saying a great deal, for the 


Massachusetts Hales, take them all to- 


gether, have been a patriotic, purpose- 


ful, abundantly useful, and influential 


lot. But we do not, at the present mo- 


ment, recall any one of them except Lu- 
cretia, who has contributed to literature 
anything quite so typical and memora- 
ble as the history of the Peterkins, or 
whose influence has been better exerted 
in lightening the burdens of life than 
hers through the Peterkins. 

Miss Hale began to contribute her Pe- 
terkin papers to periodical literature in 
the last half of the seventh decade of 
the century, though we 


Peterkin 


1SS2. Long before 


believe the first 


book was not published until 


that 


book appeared, 
however, the Peterkins had made their 


mark and taken their rightful place 


among the permanent humorous crea- 


tions of English literature. They have 


been quoted in English and American 


books, we venture to guess, in the last 


thirty years as frequently as “ Alice’s 
Wonderland” and “ The 
Bret Harte. The 


that everybody recognizes the 


Adventures in 
Heathen Chinee” of 
reason is 
Peterkins. They are so much like every- 
body else. One is rarely a Peterkin him- 


self, we fancy, but his friends and ace 


beyond his attainments might be let | quaintances with few exceptions are free 


thE 
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quently in need of the good offices of 
that historic and unfailing Lady from 
Philadelphia, 

Miss 


the record of her life was all honorable 


Hale was eighty years old, and 


and inspiring. 


“Charming Stories for Children ”— 
Mrs. Steele’s Tales, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I should like to say how much I enjoyed 
the editorial article on ‘‘ Charming Stories 
for Children" (those of Mrs. Ewing) and 
Mr. Thring) in THE SatuRDAY PREVIEW of 
June 2 It seems strange to me that 
Mrs. Ewing's books are not better 
known [ have delighted in them since 
I was twelve years old, and my 
ters and I had nearly all of them, some in 
boards and some in paper covers. ‘' The 
Story of a Short Life’ and “‘ Jackanapes ” 
seem to be the known, but “A Flat 

Farthing,’ ‘‘ Lob-Lie-by-the- 
** Mary's Meadow” are charm- 
‘Sunflowers and a Rush- 
light.’ | have heard it said that Mrs. Ewing 
“frittered away her talent,’’ but every one 
of her tales is a perfect gem of its kind. 

In THe Saturpay Review of June 19, 
your reviewer of Mrs. Flora Annie Steele's 
new “Voices in the Night,” 
“But it seems that he [Kipling] is not the 
only who can tell the tales,” &c. 
Mrs. has written stories of East 
Indian life as long as Kipling, and I believe 
longer. Some of her stories published in 
Macmillan's Magazine some years 
the most exquisite things I ever read, and, 
in my opinion, superior to anything of Kip- 
ling’s. Probably “Cynic would say that 
that is because I am a woman, but I must 
confess that I think Kipling can only be 
enjoyed by those who prefer to take their 
profanity and slang in large doses. 

In addition to short _ stories, 
Steele has written ‘On the Face of the 
Waters,"’ which I think deserves a very 
high place in English fiction, (only much of 
it is true,) and other novels. 

I cannot tell you how much I appreciate 
THe SATURDAY Review. I look forward to 
Saturday with the most pleasurable antici- 
pations, and I am never disappointed. May 
it live and flourish long. Your most sincere 
well wisher, STENOGRAPHER. 

New York, June 11, 1900. 
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The Horace Club No Myth. 


fo The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The publication Saturday last in your 
columns of a wish by the Horace Club 
that works be included in your Summer 
reading list has brought to the writer so 
many and such interesting letters from 
lovers of MWUorace all the country 
that your indulgence is asked for a word 
to them about this club, their fraternity 
in which is cordially invited. I would not 
dare 

“Lenite clamorem, sodales!"" Rather, 
come join our sodality, at least by letter 
and help promdte good-fellowship among 
those who preserve to later years their 
* young delight in his healthful wisdom, 
his manly sense, his exquisite combination 
of playful worry and cordial earnestness.”’ 

There is no time or which may 
not find its sentiment in the verses of the 
great Roman, whose monument will en- 
dure in the schools and libraries of the 
civilized world—as it has endured for more 
than 2,000 years—until Augustus and Mae- 
cenas shall be known as “ friends of Hor- 
ace,”” and Rome as “the city in which 
Horace lived at certain portions of the 
year!’’ 

The Club 
membership to all sincere 
deformed bard, who 
dependent study and research to prove 
their worth. JOHN PAUL BOCOCK, 

319 Wyst End Avenue, New York, June 
14, 1900. 
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The Book W. H. Stoddard Burned. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Thanking your correspondent of June 9 
for his agreeable mention of my article in 
The Saturday Evening Post of Philadel- 
phia, I must maintain, in spite of his ac- 
count of Mr. Stoddard’s poems, that mine 
is the right one. The collection called 
* Footprints,” in an access of poetical fool- 
ishness, he went out like Saul, paid to have 
printed, and then, nor finding a kingdom, 
in an access of poetical wisdom, ourned, 
But two or three escaped, to make him 
blush another day. To repeat, it was Mr. 
Stoddard’s first published volume, which he 
brought me on a certain stormy Winter 
night. ELIZABETH STODDARD. 
New York, June 12, 1900. i 


Sale of Rare Books $520 for a 
Second Folio. 


Some remarkably fine books were sold by 
Bangs & Co. at an auction held by them 
May 28, 29, and 31, one of the most notable 
items being a very fair copy of the second 
folio edition of Shakespeare's plays, Lon- 
don, 1682, which went to George D. Smith 
for $520. It was described as a “ sound, 
clean, unwashed copy, in Russia, gilt edges, 
the plain margins on title page being re- 
stored.”’ The size was not given in the 
catalogue, Which was a rather unpardona- 
ble omission. Daly's copy, cleansed and in 
modern binding, and measuring 12% by 8% 
inches, sold for $650 to James W. Ells- 
worth last March, A few of the choicest 
imprints of the Kelmscott Press were in- 
cluded in the second days’ sale, and be- 


cause of their importance were described 
in last week's Review. The Chaucer sold 
for $560, and Shakespeare's Poems, in a 
Parisian binding, for $185. Other prices 
at the three days’ sale were as follows: 
Apperley's ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of John 


{ copies, 
| George D. Smith. (A copy of the same book, 








Mytton,” London, 1851, with colored plates 
by Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins, (the 
third edition,) bound in half pigskin, with 
a special design, $31.50. Bought by Judge 
Grant. 

‘“* Broadside Proclamation to the Members 
of Congress,”’ by the Earl of Carlisle, 8 
Henry Clinton, and William Eden, . 
York, Oct. 3, 1778, (offering relief from 
taxation, free pardon to rebels, and every 
thing demanded by the colonies save inde- 
pendence,) $52. Bought by Frederick W. 
Morris. 

Andrews's edition of Halleck's 
New York, 1866, $10. Bought by Major : 
Duer's ** Reminiscences of an Old Yorker,”’ 
printed for W. L. Andrews, 1867, 
Bought by ‘Cash."" Duyckinck’s “ F 
Greene Halleck,”’ for W. L. Andrews, 15f 
S13. Sought by ‘ Bristol.’”” Andrews’s 
* Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge 
in New England,’ 1897, one of twenty-five 
on Japan paper, $27 3ought bv 


Z- 


3 


crdinary edition, sold for $153 to George D. 
Smith. A Japan paper copy fetched $32 
April 16. Andrews's “ Journey of the Icon- 
ophiles Around New York,”’ 1897, $38 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. (A 
fetched $42.50 April 16.) Andrews’s “ 

ford Map,"’ 18038, $40. Bought by S ; 

ster, Jr. (April 16 another copy, $47.) 

Boccaccio’s ‘* De Casibus Virorum [llus- 
trium,"" (printed by Zell about 1468, ) 
brown morocco, by Lewis, $0. Bought by 
George D. Smith. 

William Penn's 
dated 1703. of 
War,"’ London, 
D. Smith. 

Manuscript of ‘‘ Caesar's Commentaries,” 
(* Rerum Suarim Commentarii,"’) written 
during the fifteenth century, $50. Bought 
by “* Brazil.” 

“Lewis Carroll," Dodgson's 
ventures in Wonderland,’’ London, 1806, 
original cloth, $42.50. Bought by George D. 
Smith. (Daly's copy fetched $54.) 

Cunningham's ‘* Nell Gwyn,” 
1852, with 134 extra plates 
two volumes, green morocco, by Tout, $42. 
Bought by Mr. Spink 

avenant’s ‘* Gondihert,’’ London, 1651, in 
i6mo, suid to be first issue, $12.50. Bought 
by Mr. Wren 

Dibdin's ‘ Typographical Antiquities,”’ 
London, 1810, four volumes, half morocco, 
$24; Dibdin’s “ Bibliographical Decameron,” 
1817, three volumes, cloth, $84. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Dickens's ‘‘ Master Humphrey's 
1840-41, in the original SS numbers, 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. Dic 
* Christmas Carol,"’ London, 1848, first edi- 
tion, cloth, $10. Bought by George 
Smith. Dickens's ‘“ Little Dorrit," 
original 20 parts, $8. Dickens's “ 
House,”’ 1853, original 20 parts, $9.25. Dick- 
ens's *‘ Our Mutual Friend," 1864-5, original 
20 parts, $8 

Drake's “ Historic Fields 
of Middlesex,’’ Boston, 
extra plates, $20. sought 
Richmond. 

Fields's ‘' Yesterdays with Authors,’ Bos- 
ton, 1883, extended to two volumes by the 
insertion of 70 extra plates, $32. Bought by 
** Major.”’ . 

Fiske's ‘‘ American Revolution,’ Boston, 
1892, two volumes, 101 extra plates, $27. 
Bought by “ Maijor.”’ Fi ‘s “ Critical Pe- 
riod of American History,”’ Boston, 1888, 
with 37 extra plates, $18. 3ought by 
** Major.” 

“Three Letters from the Rev. G. Whit- 
fleld to a Friend in London, and to the In- 
habitants of Virginia and North and South 
Carolina,” Philadelphia, B. Franklin, 
unbound, $26. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Historical Magazine and Notes and 
Queries,’ Boston, New York 
ana, 1857-75, complete set, 2 
extra numbers laid in, § 

Hubbard's 
of Famous Women,” Roycroft Press, 
$10. Bought by Michael Pardee 

Bayard Tuckerman's “ Life of 
Lafayette," New York, 1889, in four vol- 
umes, with 80 extra views, $40. Bought by 
** Major.”’ 

Arnold's ** Life of Lincoln,” 
two volumes, with 110 extra plates, $42. 
Bought by ‘* Major."’ 

Longfellow's ‘‘ Voices of the Night.” 
Cambridge, 1839, boards, uncut, first edi- 
tion, $10.50. 

Lowell's 


with bookplate, 
“Second Punick 
Bought by George 


copy, 
Ross's 


1661, $42. 


* Alice’s Ad- 


London, 


no. 


and Mansions 


1874, 2 volumes, 
by George 


1898, 
Chicago, 1885, 


Cambridge 


“ Biglow Papers,” 
Bought by 


1848, cloth, first edition, $13. 
George D. Smith. Lowell’s “ Fable for 
Critics," New York, 1848, boards, uncut, 
first edition, first issue, $13. Bought by 
George D. Smith. 

Maclay’s ‘‘ History of the United States 
Navy, from 1775 to 184,"" New York, 1895, 
in four volumes, 200° extra plates, $52. 
Bought by Mr. Spink 

Penafiel’s ‘‘ Monuments of Ancient Mexi- 
can Art.” Berlin, 1890, three volumes, 
$64.50. Bought by Mr. Beers. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT 
OF VIEW. 

WHEN a novelist of established 
reputation turns to an entirely new 
realm of fiction, the resulting story 
must inevitably be read with in- 
terest. The fact that 5,000 copies 
of Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s historical 
novel, “The Heart’s Highway,’”’ 
were disposed of before publication 
day lends weight to this statement, 
and that the demand is still increas- 
ing is proof positive that this clear 
seeing writer has discotered a new 
and most fascinating field of ititer- 
est. How vivid a picture of Vir- 
ginia in the XVIL century can be 
presented by Miss Wilkins when all 
her great powers of close observa- 
tion are put to the stretch may be 
readily imagined by those already 
famikar with her previous work. 
She has depicted the wild romance 
and the leap and swing of vizorous 
adventure of the most picturesque 
epoch of American life as minutely 
and faithfully as she ever portrayed 
the staid and sober villagers of New 
England. ($1.50.) 


»* o wo» oo 
A STORY of vigorous and vic- 


torious struggle against great odds, 
of achievement in the face of dis- 
couragement, of fine virile’ strength, 
and the force of sterling American 
manhood prevailing over all ob- 
stacles is the keynote of a new book 
by a comparatively new writer, 
“The Voice of the People,” by Elen 
Glasgow. Though published only 
last month, a 
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y 12,000 copies of | as to render further notice almost 


this book are in the hands of the 
reading public, and the demand con- 
tinues undiminished from day to day. 
Those who believe in the future sta- 
bility of American fiction will read 


this book with delight. ($1.50.) 
* oo * * 
GENUINE ADVENTURE, fine 
sailing, travelling, in- 


triguing, love-making, dwelling, 
battle and sudden death fill full the 


| pages of Mr. S. R. Crockett’s story 
Pre- | 


of ** The Isle of the Winds.” 
eminent among all contemporary 
novelists Mr. Crockett stands alone 
in his ability fo fell an interesting 
story. 
There is no trickery in his formulae, 
no cheap machinery. 
gift of the old story tellers, and in 
this his latest effort he bestows it 
lavishly. The tale of 
English lad journeying from the old 
world to the new, beset with diifi- 


culty, pursued by adversity and the | 
| anger of a powerful foe, is perhaps 


one of the most thrilling of modern 
adventure narratives. Inevitably one 
must succumb to Mr. 


($3.50. ) 
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THE SEA FARERS, by Mary 


tion, 


| G. Morrison, is another of our new 


books in which we have placed our 
faith, and which we are assured will 
justify our expectations. 


this story, says: 

“Three times when I was warm and 
tired lately, I have sat down and read that 
chapter on the sea. It seems to bring the 
cool Atlantic to my inland towa.” 

The tale is just remote enough in 
time to have an historical tlavor, 
laid as it is between the periods of 
the Mexican and Civil Wars. The 
prodigal son of a New England 
town, is a new conception of a now 
extinct character. ($1.25.) 


ad »* Sad oF 


ZOLA. In the array of modern | 


| writers of fiction here is a name over 


which every one must .pause. For 
nearly half a century each succeed- 
ing volume of the greatest of living 
novelists has been a message of 
grave import to the world. His 
works are, or should be, part of the 
intellectual equipment of every 
thinking mind. His latest volume, 
“Fruitfulness’” (the first of his 
ga Evangiles, translated by 

tr. Vizetelly from the French 
Fecondiét,) carries a warning of tre- 
mendous significance to the mzn and 
women of the world. Mere notice of 
publication should be all the adver- 
tising requisite for such a book. To 
“boom” or “ push” it, is almost un- 
dignified. ( $2.00.) 

om ad wo we 
“THE BEST DOG STORY 


ever written” shows never a sign of 
abating popularity. 
Battle,” by Alfred Ollivant, has 
already taken its place as the canine 
epic, and we gredict that in course of 
time it will be admitted to the ranks 
of the classics. A new feature in the 
phenomenal success of this book is 
the publication of the photograph of 
Bob himself. (Unmounted, 12 cents ; 
mounted, 25 cents, sent postpaid. ) 
This is a picture from life of the 
hero of the tale, and the demand for 
itis already equalling the demand 
for the book. ‘overs of the dog and 
lovers of good fiction alike should 
read thisstory. ($1.25.) 
ot wo oe oe 


NOMOREAPPROPRIATE time 
exists than the beginning of Summer 
for the study of nature. Our five 
books on thesubject are rapidly becom: 
ing authorities in their various fields. 
Mr. A. Radcliffe Dugmore’s “ Bird 
Homes” is absolutely unique in its 
line. It is the result of a lifetime of 
personal research and observation, 
and its great quantity of illustra- 
tions are half tone, and colored re- 
productions of photographs made 
direct from nalure. Speaking ot this 
book in a column review The New 
York Times asserts that “no more 
satisfactory book on birds has ever 
been .offered at so small a price.” 
($2.00 net.) 

x wt wt x 

A companion volume to the above 
is Mr. W. J. Holland’s “Butterfly 
Book,” now already so well known 


He interests from the start. | 
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superfluous. Every species of butter- 
fly of the American continent north 
| of the Rio Grande is here treated by 
means of a text, not scientific or tech- 
nical, but /horoughly popular, and 
| illustrated by diagrams, line draw- 

ings, half tone reproductions and 
| superb colored plates. It is a book ab- 
| solutely indispensable to the amateur 
collector, and its possession saves him 
the expense of quantities of less re- 
liable and less complete treatises upon 
the same subject. ($3.00 net.) 


ad »* * * 


In a column review ot Nature’s 
Garden, by Neltje Blanchan, the 
Brooklyn Eagle says: “ Doubleday, 
Page & Co. may well be proud of 
the first book bearing their imprint.” 
This was said upon the book’s publi- 
| cation, but two monfhs ago, and 
since that time the public have justi- 
| fied the Eagle’s good words and the 
publishers’ confidence by _ taking 
$0,000 copies of the book. Fifty-six 
familiar flowers have been photo- 
graphed direct from life in their 
natural colors, and reproduced by the 
new process of color photography. 
| As an additional help to the lover 
| and student of nature the flowers are 
| classified according to their colors, 

which cannot be but an immense help 

to the botanical novice. ($3.00 net.) 


ad a om * 
The same sumptuousness of style 
is to be found in the two other books 


| of this author: “Bird Neighbors ” 








| and “Birds That Hunt and Are 
| Hunted.” In “ Bird Neighbors” one 
| hundred and fifty of the commoner 
| birds are studied. The book has 
been described by critics as a “ port- 
| able Audubon,” and such it is—a 
| manual of bird study that can be 
| taken along upon the readers’ sum- 
| mer excursions. It is an almost in- 
dispensable part of a vacation equip- 
ment, and without it one-half the 
beauty of the open country remains 
unrevealed. It brings the songsters 
of woods and fields almost to one’s 
hand. ($2.00.) 

In speaking of the same writer’s 
“Birds That Hunt and Are Hunted” 
the “Ornithalogist” says: “ The 
most expensive works on ornithology 
| cannot show a better plate than that 
of the ‘Carrier Pigeon ’—reproduced 
in this work.” & perfect is the 
color work of this plate that even 
the iridescence of the throat is ac- 
| curately rendered. However, there 
are 48 colored plates of equal excel- 
lence to this, illustrating the life his- 
tories of 175 birds. Especially is this 
a book for the sportsman, as it deals 
to a very large extent with game 
birds and water fowl—not from a 
technical, but from a popular view- 
i point. ($2.00.) 
om od md om 


AT ONCE A FAITHFUL PICT- 
URE of conditions, an exciting story, 
a beautiful love romance, a humorous 
delineation of character, and a true- 
blue American novel of life and man- 
ners. Mr. Booth Tarkington’s “ Gen- 
tleman From Indiana” goes steadily 
from one edition to another, until 
now it touches close upon its fiftreth 
thousand. It is one of The Books of 
the day, and we confidently predict its 
| final acceptance by the public as one 
of the best of the last years of the 
century. ($1.50.) 

oo Bd ed * 

“A MAN’S WOMAN,” by Frank 
Norris, of which 2,000 copies were 
sold within the first fortnight of its 
appearance, was, in two localities at 
least, named among the best Belling 
books of last posi 8 In this, as in 
all his books, Mr. Norris chooses his 
own method of narrative. He pre- 
fers to clutch the throat rather than 
to touch the heart. It is an-un- 
usual attitude for an author to take 
in relation to his readers, but 
whatever the reader may say it 
holds his attention. Like Mr. 
Kipling’s polo pony, “If you hit 
him on the head at the outset of 
your acquaintance he may not love 
you, but he will take an interest in 
ve movements ever afterwards.” 

eaders may disagree with Mr. 
Norris’ methods in this book, but 
their interest in the fortunes of Lloyd 
menshent—the man’s woman—is, as 
Mr. Norris insists it shall be, ab- 
sorbing. ($1.50.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
34 Union Square East, New York, 
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A Kent Squire. 


Being a Record of Certain Adveatutes of 
Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire, of Thorahaugb. 


By FREDERICK W. HAYES. 


Illustrated with sixteen full-page 
@rawings by the author, Sive 745 x 41. 
Long Primer type. 537 pages. Extra 
paper. Beautifully printed. Exquis- 
ite cover design. Price, $1.50 


- 

** A full-blooded romance of wildest adventure. 
Mr. Hayes has caught something of the fascinat- 
ing power of Dumas. He deals with great men 
and events; he rewrites history. His picture of 
Marlborough is magnificently daring and con- 
vincing. He scatters adventures with lavish 
hand. His heroes and beroines and villains (of 
both sexes) are all immense; the coloring of the 
story is lurid. The workmanship, too, is distin- 
guished and striking. Altogether ‘A Kent 
Squire’ is a book to be read and hugely enjoyed 
by every lover of a good stirring romance. Not 
the least interesting feature of this thrilling and 
remarkable story is the sericg of altogether de- 
lightful illustrations by the author.’’—The Book- 
man. 


“It is a clever story, ranking well ahead of 
*When Knighthood Was in Flower’ and several 
other romances that have had great vogue. It 
f+ the best book we have seen in respect to 
COVER, CONTENTS, and CU'TS."'—Newark 
Daily Advertiser 


“‘'The story will fully repay the perusal. A 
noteworthy feature of the volume is the excel- 
lent finish of the many full-page illustrations 
which are scattered throughout the book.’’—The 
Sunday States. 


‘Quite a remarkable book in many ways. It 
introduces the reading public to a new writer 
of great dramatic power. Mr. Hayes has been 
long before the public as an artist. He is re- 
sponsible for the sixteen beautiful illustrations 
which illuminate the pages. Of the book itself 
one can truly say that it is entitled to rank with 
the best historical novels of the day.’’—Liverpool 
Post. 


“The plot is all through most admirably sus- 
tained and the climax as satisfactory as sur- 
prising.’’—Rochester Herald. 


“Plots and counterplots, secret correspond- 
ence and dangerous missions in hostile camps 
combine with a powerful love story to make the 
reader unwilling to stop reading the book till 
the last page has been reached.’’—Burlington 
Free Press. 


“The same Abbé Gauthier was as finished a 
blackguard as was ever employed by statesmen 
to do their dirty work.’’—Black and White. 


For Sale by All Beoksellers. 


The F. M. Lupton Publishing Co., 


NEW YORK. 


For Students of American listoy. 
For Collectors of Americana. 
For Libraries and Schools. 


THE STORMING 
OF STONY POINT 


By Prof. HENRY P. JOHNSTON, A. M. 


The New York Times Saturday 
Review pronounced “the fullest 
and most interesting account of the 
historic event yet published.” 


It is the result of twenty years’ 
investigation and research by the 
author, and presents for the first 
time the entire story from both 
points of view. It contains the offi- 
cial correspondence of the other side; 
new letters of Washington; docu- 
ments and maps showing Wayne’s 
line of march; portrait of Gen. 
Wayne and his Colonels, original 
photograph;, and a complete index, 


afford 
sources 


‘“*No student of American history 
to miss this important addition to 
of information.’’—The Independent. 


can 
his 


A valuable and entertaining contribution to 
Revolutionary literature.’’"—Boston Journal. 


historical 
The 


“A very interesting 
famous night attack.” 


‘The story as told by 
thrilling and exciting one; 
American patriotism.”’ 


“The book displays 
arship at its best.”’ 


study 
Nation 


Prof. Johnston is a 
a good reminder to 
Indianapolis New 


of the 


American historical schol- 
Chicago Tribune. 
230 Pages, Gilt Cloth, Sve, $1.50 net, 


We should like 
proval to 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO., Publishers. 


5 and 7 Kast 16th St., New York. 


to send this book on ap- 


any one mterested 


OVER 150,000 SOLD 


“Once begun, ‘All He Knew’ must be 
ended. Once read, never forgotten.” 


John Habberton’s Great Story 


ALL HE KNEW 


A story by JOHN HABBERTON, author of 


“ Helen’s Babies,” “ Brueton’s Bayou,’ etc. 
I wish a hundred thousand people, or more, 

could read and be touched by this story. 
Very cordially, MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


i2mo, cloth, gilt, pp. 197. Price, $1.00. 
Supplied by all booksellers, or sent 
on receipt of price by 
EDWIN §. GORHAM, Publisher, 


Late of the firm of James Pott & Co., 
250-285 Feurth Avenue, New “York. 
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hour 
| would answer 


| and in all circumstances. 


the latter’s delightful “Out of Doors 


Chosen rae the “Publications of ‘the | Past Year si Half Classics.” Not entirely new but not to 
with Descriptive Notices, 


‘RESOURCES IN BOOKS—GOOD AND BAD ONES. 


Happy is he who, as the long Summer 
days approach, the days above all others 
when most of us have an unusual de- 
gree of leisure, turns as a matter of 
course to the publishers’ announcements 
to choose the new books which are to 
form a large portion of his Summer 
pleasure. While such lists may fail to 
show the half dozen strikingly good 
books which awakened unusual interest 
last year, the general average will be 
found very good, and readers moreover 
always have a wide field to draw upon— 
a choice from all the treasures of the 
past, as well as from those volumes 
which possess the added charm of nov- 
elty. 


The love of reading and the pleasure 
to be derived from it are above all things 
worthy of careful cultivation. Nearly 
everything else depends to some degree 
upon circumstances, the mood or caprice 
of others, on the meeting of the right 
friend at the right ‘time, on the chance 
of moods not being antagonistic, on our 
environment and worldly circumstances, 
in fact, on a thousand and ore things 
over which one can hope to exercise lit- 
tle control. Books, on the other hand, 
are always at our complete disposal. On 
all sides stand the finest natures and 
most charming minds of our own and 
past ages, ready to give us of their best— 
a best often not even shown to their inti- 
mate friends in the flesh, perhaps from a 
deep reserve in their nature, perhaps 
only because the mood in which certain 
pregnant sentences or chapters were 
written did not happen to match those 
of the friends with whom the writer was 
thrown. By reading, and by reading 
only, is one able to overcome the limit- 
ations ef our lives, to be taken out of 
ourselves, and to meet just the compan- 
ions we need at the moment when such 
neéd is most apparent. In times of 
trouble, or even after a day of petty vex- 
ations, we may find in books what some 
one has called the blessed chloroform 
of the mind; at other times, the mental 
tonic which leaves us invigorated and 
ready to face any future. 


It must be remembered, too, that al- 
though much depends upon the reader, 
yet after all reading is largely a recipi- 
ent pleasure, and in books lie not only a 
source of immediate pleasure, but of 
lasting good. That the books which do 
us the most good are those which make 
us think the most, is a self-evident fact; 
but it is fortunate for all that the light, 
frothy book, which once in a while may 
suit a passing mood, is the one of which 
one soon tires, so that one is insensibly 
led to choose a better and better writer. 
And the hardest way of_learning being 
the is led 
on and on until in time the best writers 


by easy reading, book lover 
become his choice because they only can 


satisfy his demand for a strong, virile 
book, and one in which the style is sim- 


ple, indeed, but simple art. 


that 
man is so rich as he to whom books are 
With 
be lonely, 
and all 
in crowded towns as in 


It must also be remembered no 


the chief pleasure found in life. - 
such a taste a man can never 
never completely unhappy, in 
times and places, 
the 


of place, 


books are 
the 


to respond to every 


quiet out 


to 


country, 
without 
to comfort, 


never 
never power 
charm, 
demand and mood. 
books the be 


Thoreau liv- 


richest man said 
With it, 


ing in a Walden hut, 


may 
be he a 
he is rich 
in a pleasure that can never decay, nev- 


be poor. 
indeed, 
er change, and whose resources seem the 


more endless the more they are drawn 


upon, 


How oft®n one is asked which are hts 


favorite books, and how hard it is to an- 


| Swer as one looks around ‘and finds now 


one, now another, claiming to be so 


If it ever became necessary 
choose the half dozen books upon which 
to depend for the rest of your life, which 
would be chosen? This would be 


to 


a goc rd 
of the 
boeks which 


way discover favorites, 
but the 


all time, 


not 
or the mood, 
for in all moods, 
The true book- 


lover speaks in the following paragraph 


} even 


book 


Withaut the love of | 
to 


to | 
| biography is certainly among the highest 





from a quaint old writer, Father Farrell 
of Dublin, whose essays are not half so 
well known as they deserve to be: 


I enter my chamber and watch the 
firelight sparkle on the backs of my 
book rows. There are potent spirits there 
silently begging of m&to give them once 
again to light and life. With a firm de- 
termination to release some one of them, 
I stand puzzled to decide amongst so 
many rival claims. Shall I embark 
upon the stately swelling current that 
glides through the pictured page of Gib- 
bon, or sit me down beside the glancing 
stream of what Macaulay called history? 
Or shall I go farther back and nourish 
lofty thoughts of men and their capabili- 
ties, with Plutarch as my guide? Or, 
say, shall I choose rather to take my 
ease among the essayists? 
Addison, waiting mildly for his turn, 
seeming to be conscious that he is al- 
most too coldly classical for modern 
tastes. Shall the gentle Elia have his 
claim allowed, or shall he be pushed 
aside by the sturdier hand of old Mon- 
taigne, so full of the acrid flavor of a 
personal life? While I stand debating, a 
brighter flash glances on the lettered 
back of Tennyson. Shall I open that 
magic page, and give the full sympathy a 
quiet student like myself gives oftener 
than busier men to the desire so wonder- 
fully embodied in the “ Ulysses"? * * * 
There, before my book rows, am I stand- 
ing still, and no decision can I come to. 
The golden minutes roll themselves into 
still more 
opened never a book. * * * My 
‘brown study’ may have stood me in 
good stead. Through the chambers of 
my brain has passed a goodly proces- 
sion of the great thoughts of great men. 
The music of remembered passages and 
the melodies which have linked them- 
selves imperishably with golden memo- 
ries of the youth when first they sounded 
on my spirit’s ear, raise their sweet si- 
lent tunes within my heart. Perhaps I 
have been doing better than reading any 
books, however famous. I have, 
were, been extracting the subtlest es- 
sence of many books, and that is the 
sweetest perfume for the chambers, 
whether of mind or heart. 


It might seem that among the books | 


most suitable for country reading would 
be some of the many fine nature books 
which have been published within the 

Most interesting 
although not half 


last half dozen years. 
of all, 
popular 


it might seem, 
others of the kind, 
fact that, published 
1894, it is still in the first 
Mrs. Dana’s “ According to Season,” 
which a friend has “ She 
ways writes of the flowers as one who 
them. The happy 
phrases that escape her are those which 
love alone could have The 
charm of this book is pervading and en- 
In 


as as 


by the 


so 
proved in 
is 
of 


al- 


edition, 


written: 


sincerely loves 


inspired. 
during as is the charm of nature.” 
her introduction Mrs. Dana says that our 
lack of birds, 


rocks, due to an 


knowledge as to trees, 


and flowers is not in- 


born lack of appreciation, but to a dor- 


mant love of nature: 


I doubt if he who has never 
brutal as “to pull a flower to 
even dimly understands all the 
sweet joy of 
days, when we are tempted eagerly, al- 
most breathlessly, but always reverent- 
ly, with the reverence that is born of 
the beginnings of knowledge, 
so much superior to that which 


been so 
pieces " 
strange, 


by 


| springs from ignorance, to turn the pages 


and decipher what we can 

"In nature's infinite book of secrecy.” 
When we learn to call the flowers by 
name, we take the first step 


real intimacy with them. 


It 
up 


might seem desirable to 
Neltje Blanchan’'s 
" Miss Keeler'’s 


and Mrs. 


very 


such books as 
‘Bird Neighbors, 
to the 


above 


Know Trees,” 


referred to, well 
“ How to 
‘How 


books and 


as as her 
the 


Know 


better-known Know 


Flowers” and to 


Ferns,” which others of a 


like nature, including Ernest 


beautiful ‘ Nature's which 


would so instruct us that in time we may 


Calendar,” 
not be counted among those who “ hav- 


ing eyes to see, see not,’ learning, 
that the 


enhanced a 


too, 
to 
of 


thousandfold. 


see intelligently, so charm 


walks and drives will be 


the books of 


sufficiently 


Among new the season 
found a 
all 


pleasure 


will be wide choice 
tastes. 


books 


especially 


to suit 
the Haworth 


Shorter- 


in like 


Bronté, and in the 


Gaskell life of Charlotte Bronté, for good 


The 


of 


forms of literary art. Spring lists 


also contain a number 


of 


good volumes 


essays, Which will make strong ap- 


will be 
of E. R. 
of -Men 
Man and His 


peal to many. these 
the 


Biot 


Among 
found delightful 


Sill, 


prose 
‘Ways 
Lhe 


Gregory's 


Huneker’s ‘ Chopin: 


There stands | 


golden hours, and I have | 


as it | 
with many 


a wood walk these Spring | 
0 
| great 


and | 


| 


be passed over are “ Fisherman's Luck” 
and “Little Rivers,” than -which no 
Summer companions could be more 
charming. 2 

Fortunately, too, there is a wide choice 
in good new fiction; Miss Johnston's 
“To Have and To Hold,” Stanley Wey- 
man’s “ Sophia,” Sage’s “ Robert Tour- 
nay,” Allen’s “ The Reign of Law,” Miss 
Fowler's “The Farringdons,’’ and Mrs. 
Wharton's ‘‘ The Touchstone,” to name a 
few only of the best novels of the sea- 
son. 

Those interested in the Boer war will 
find Churchill's “London to Lady- 
smith,” Steevens's “ From Cape Town to 
Ladysmith,” and our own Julian Ralph's 
“Towards Pretoria” of the greatest in- 
terest. 

Those who expect to visit Paris during 


| the exposition will perhaps find more 
| 
apes in the new 
' 
| 


books about that 
city, such as “ Bohemian Paris of To- 
day,” “A Woman's Paris,” and “ The 
Stones of Paris,"’ while books to suit all 
other moods and tastes will be found in 








toward a | 
take | 


} written, 
* How | 


Dana's | 


Wild | 
the | 


Ingersoll's ! 


Many will find great | 


| forgetting that novels, 


| every National Convention. 


| they began to be formulated, and the 
| by 


| write 


accesses 
| 


| English 
| in the 


| 
; aid to memory 


the classified lists which follow. 

It must be borne however, 
that those whose Summers be 
spent away from the resources of their 
library shelves will do well to make a 
catholic enough selection of books to 
take with them to be able to find in 
them food for varying requirements, not 
matter how 


in mind, 
are to 


no 
good, like any other ‘ sweets,” pall upon 
the taste if too steadily devoured. 


OUR PRESIDENTS AND HOW WE MAKE 
THEM Sy Col. A. K. McClure. Svo. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 


During the time of which Col. McClure 
writes he was personally acquainted 
of the Presidential. candidates 
been in personal contact with 
Much of his in- 
formation will serve as pertinent footnotes 
to a political history of the United States, 
if such a volume is ever to be written. He 
shows the inside workings of the various 
campaigns, hitherto unpublished, even 
through newspaper gossip, and he reveals 
the fundamental motives of many famous 
political quarrels and ruptures between in- 
dividuals, factions, and even parties. The 
volume contains a separate acceunt of the 
election of each President, the conditions 


on which it turned, and the salient feat- 
ures of the campaign, exhaustive esti- 
mates of the candidates, and other teading 
politicians, the platforms of parties since 
votes 
Which the elections were determined. 
In the light of the coming Presidential 
campaign this volume will prove most in- 
teresting as well instructive Summer 
reading, 


and had 


as 


STORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Elbridge 8. Brooks. Boston: The Lothrop 
Publishing Company $1.50 

Mr. Brooks has made it his 
aceount of the discoveries, 
of enlightenment, the 
growth, everywhere perceptible between 

1800 and 1901, as shall force the dullest to 

perceive the universal movement toward 

perfection. The abolition of slavery among 
speaking 

Russian Empire; 

with its newly 

and the gold of Ophir; 

of electricity from a 

wonder workers, 


to 
the 
National 


province 
an 


peoples, and of serfdom 


the opening of Af 
discovered diamonds 


the transformation 
toy into the greatest 
are but a few of the 
subjects which he found ready to his 
hand, and which he brings inte relation, 
each with all. The book is designed for 
renders of all ages, serving the elder as an 
and the younger as a bond 
their varied studies with 


rica 


connecting 
another, 


VERSAILLES WISTORICAL 
lated by Katharine 
vols. Boston: Messrs 


SERIES. Trans- 
Prescott Wormetey 8 
Hardy Pratt & © 
Brantéme, Saint the 
and the stout and satirical 
Palatine are the 
by whom these eight 
and the hames 


enchanter’s 


Simon, Prince de 
Madame 


‘ Various 


Ligne, 
Princess four 


hands "’ volumes are 
for 
the 
his- 

of 
popu- 
in 
belong- 
was 


very suffice 


an carpet to 
degree interested French 
The Abbé had the advantage 
when royalty, unrestrained by 
opinion, its character plainly 
Madame and Saint Simon, 
ing to a period whey the 
and the noble more, dealt with chara‘eter 
| developed under a thousand conditions but 
almost invariably so deficient in humor as 
to express its¢ tf with perfect openness, hy- 
pocrisy being the rarest of and de 
| Ligne almost literally knew everybody 
| worth knowing in his time, and was the 
beloved of most of them. A thousand nov- 
els lie hidden in these pages, although ev- 
ery year sees drawn from them. 
They are a complete library of Summer 
reading, although they have the defect of 
| being instructive. 


one in 


smallest in 
tory. 
living 
lar 
action. 


wrote 


King less 


Sins, 


scores 


TO LADYSMITH VIA PRETORIA, Ry 
Spencer Churchill. New York: L 
Green & Co. With maps and 
Svo. About 500 pages. $1.50 

The author To Ladysmith 


toria,” was 


Winston 
ng™manrs, 
plans Crown 


of “ Pre- 


of 


via 

for what 
bravery, risking his 
of others, will 
those who have 

| When the 
the 


really 
own life 


an 
for the rescue 

the first of 
‘ord of the war. 
was captured 


act 
Stand among 
kept the re« 
train 
amp 


armored by 


Fre re Mr. 
| Churchill's opportunity He showed what 
a plucky man he was. Taken prisoner on 
Nov. 15, he managed to escape, and was a 
free man on Dee. 25. During the remainder 
of the campaign he followed the advancing 
British forces, and was with Lord Dundon- 
ald when the entry was made to Ladysmith. 
There are the accounts the battle of 
Spion Kop, the fighting around Pieter's 
‘ Hill, and the many skirmishings. There is 


Boers near C: came 








some mystery about the escape of Mr. 
Churchill, which does jjot care to dl- 
vulge. 


he 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
by William Boyd Carpenter, 
New York: E. P. Dutton 


A POPULAR 
OF ENGLAND, 
Bishop of Ripon 
& Co. $2.50. 

This book traces the history of the Eng- 
lish Church times to the 
present day. It 
to clergymen and 

The author, however, 

to trace the history of 

set forth the inseparable 
tween the Church and the development of 

As there is no doubt 
of this connection, the 
be instructive as 
readers of many 
classes. The history of the Established 

Church of England is one of im- 

portance, and it throws much light on the 

nature and aims of the Episcopal Church 

It should be 

that thoroughly equipped 

a scholar as the eminent Bishop of Ripon 

took it upon himself to undertake the task 

of producing the present history. 


from the earliest 
will, therefore, 
churchmen in 
has sought 
his Church, 
connection 


general. 
not only 
but to 
be- 


character 
importance 
must prove to 
interesting to 


rational 
the 

volume 
well as 


of 


vast 


of our own country 


fortunate so 


as 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURTOT Edited by 
bery. New York Henry 

The Baroness de Courtot 

waiting to the Princess de Lamballe. 
full of remarkably vivid 
France in the period of 
VYerror, of Prussia under Freder- 
ick William lil., and France under the 
First Consul When this’ book was pub- 
lished Tug Saturpay Review said it had 
the charm of a good historical novel. “ The 
volume will be found of much inter- 
through the great human in- 
around the friendship 
women, Cecile and An- 
through the historical 
introduced, which 
treated 


BARONESS DE 
Moritz von Katsen- 
Holt & Co. §2. 


was a lady in 


are 


of 


memoirs 
scription 
Reign of 


entire 
est, mainly 
terest centring 
those two devoted 
naliebe, well as 
details 
ally and fully 
the 
peated simply to 
this the 
Summer reading such a 
suitable, for likes 
tion with amusement. 


as 

are 
This 
this volume 


summary 
may be re- 
remind readers of 
nature of the work. For 
book is eminently 
instruc: 


attractions of 
here 
paper of 


one to combine 


By Benjamin Ide 
University of Call- 
Putnam 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 
Wheeler, President of the 
fornia 12mo0 New York: G. P. 
& Sons. $1.50, 


In his narrative 
in a remarkable degree the qualities of 
@ savant with those of a graphic and 
entertaining writer. His work combines 
both historical narrative, and, by sheer 
power of visualization, a reproduction of 
those scenes in which the role of one of the 
most’ absorbing figures in ancient history 
was played. People who have read this 
historical biography affirm with some de- 
gree of enthusiasm that he 
Alexander the Great more vividly, in some 
respects perhaps powerfully, than 
that worthy has been pictured before in 
the English language. 


Prof. Wheeler 


more 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE 
Capt. Joshua Slocum New 
Century Company. 


Capt. Slocum’s narrative 
able cruise in the little sloop Spray at- 
tracted a great deal of attention when it 
Was published in serlal form in The Cent- 
ury Magazine, and it will be read by thou- 
sands, now that it. has appeared in a book. 
The author 45,000 miles in his 
solitary voyage, and his experiences were 
of an unusual and fascinating sort. Capt. 
Slocum was not only a sailor, but was, 
happily for his readers, a writer well, 
with a pleasant facility In making the ac- 
counts of the exciting parts of his 
voyage well worth reading But when it 
js remembered that he had encounter 
with pirates off the coast Africa, a 
fight with savages in del Fuego, 
that visited Robinson Crusoe’s 
and met with the battleship Oregon 
her famous run from the Pacific to 
battle Santiago, it will be that 
there lack of stirring events in his 
tale. He also had an interview with Presi- 
dent Kriiger at Pretoria. The book is 
handsomely illustrated, 
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By John Ward, 


PYRAMIDS AND PROGRESS 
Ys & J. LB, Young & 


F A. New York: 
Co. $4 A 
Mr. Ward's “ Pyramids and Progress” 
is not, as its name might seem to indicate, 
a dry treatise on facts. In reality it is a 
new and beautiful art book, printed on fine 
paper, and containing a popular account, 
profusely illustrated, of ancient and modern 
Egypt. It deals with the scenery of the 
country, with its history, its places of in- 
terest, 4ts pyramids, its tombs, its irriga- 
tion, and its people. Mr. Ward lived -with 
the natives and traveled in the native 
boats. He visited tombs and temples far 
away from the beaten track followed by 
the regulation tourist. His investigations 
were most thorough and his conclusions have 
received the approval of men of science all 
over the world. His book is remarkably in- 
teresting, and it is far from being unsuited 
to the light perusal of Summer. It is one 
of those serious books which are spoken of 
as being as “ interesting as a novel.”’ 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. Written by 
W. C. Morrow, from Notes by Edouard Cu- 
cuel. IDustrated with 106 pen drawings. Phil- 
adetphia: J. B. Lippencott Company. Cloth, 
gilt top, ornamental binding. $3.50. 

This most handsome volume, entitled 
“Bohemian Paris of To-Day,” is written 
by one who has lived as an art student in 
Paris. But the frequenter of the studios 
seeks recreation. The study of humanity 
is not limited to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
Accordingly, the author gives clever de- 
scriptions of the cafés, the cabarets, the 
dance halls, and everything else of inter- 
est. You may understand how the tem- 
perature” of Paris always is at a fever 
heat. The Quartier Latin and Montmarire, 
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their marked individualities, are clearly 
emphasized. Mr. W. C. Morrow has a clear 
conception and the best descriptive powers. 
To help the work of the pen M. Edouard 
Cucuel has added his pencil, and so the one 
the other. To-day with the 
exhibition, the volume is a most oppor- 
tune The curious tourist will find in 
it material not discoverable elsewhere, 


one. 


THE WAYS OF MEN 
York: Charles 


If any one in 
panion for the 
Kliot Gregory. 
ful writer, 


By New 
Scribner's Sons 
the world is a com- 
Summer months, it is Mr, 
He is a thoroughly delight- 


whose keen observation and re- 


Eliot Gregory. 
$1.50 
good 


tentive memory have supplied him with an | 
of | 


abundance of material for the making 
books of the most readaBle sort. His first 
book was one of social appreciations, and 
the 


seope of his 


present 
ob- 
and has written in a 
lit- 
erary and art themes. 
with its fine culture, its 
and its 
gained from 
of the world, is 
fascinating that one can 


incisive criticism, 
style, guiding rein of 


long experience and 


easily among 


find. 


study 
most 


ESSAYS IN LIGRARIANSHIP AND BIBLIOG 
RAPHY, By Dr. Richard Garnet New 
York: Francis P. Harper, l2mo, Cloth. $1.75 

Dr. Richard Garnett, f 
years Keeper of 

British Museum, 
with the 
was 


Printed 
has in 
title 


at the 
volume 
how varied 


shown 
with 
the 


above 
his acquaintance 
the hand, 
work will be found of great 
book collector, the 
so interesting that it reads 
The history of books is cver 


on one 


value 


like romance. 


and customs of the day. Here 
the subjects to be 
* Printing in South America,” 
Book Market,” 
Seventeenth 

Making, Kighteenth 
“The Colophons of the Larly 
‘“* Preservation of Libraries trom 
Fire,’ “On Providing Additional! Accom- 
modation for Books,” &c. Added t 
this there are memoirs of Sir Antony 
John Winter Jones, Henry Stevens, 
and Sir Edward Bond. With 
tion Dr. Garnett has presented the hi 
of books, and carried out his task in a 
singularly entertaining manner. 
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some of 
volume: 
Itallan 
the 
Paper 


are found in 


Book 


Early 


Hunting in Century,’ 
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» all 
Pan- 
izzi, 
great erudi- 


tory 


THE TREASURES OF THE METROP‘ 
MUSEUM. Described by Arthur 

Handsomely illustrated Cover lesign 
decorations, New York: R. H, Rus 


* Paper cover edition 50 cents, 
Mr. Arthur, Hoeber, in describing 
many treasures to be found in the Metro- 


Hloeber 
und 
$1.60, 


se1] 


politan Museum, has not only made a care- | 


ful catalogue, but has added much which 
helps in the study of both ancient and mod- 
ern art. With this book in hand the en- 
joyment to be derived from a visit to the 
museum is quadrupled. Each chapter is 
illustrated with half-tone pictures from 
photographs taken by the official photog- 
rapher of the museum. Many of these pho- 
tographs are now published for the first 
time. Mr. Hoeber presents the paintings In 
the museum in six chapters. The sub- 
divisions are the natural cnes. The porce- 
lains, the arms and armor, tapestry, the 
musical instruments, all have their ap- 
propriate places, 

{ETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE 
Barrett Browning. Vortiand, 

Mosher 


By 


Elizabeth Me 


Thomas . 
This «vest-pocket edition of 
Sonnets translated by the 
poet who was herself a of 
charm and varied imaginings, will In 
present state of the poetical market 
to lovers delicately 
Add to value of 
the poems themselves the well-known 
qualities of letter paper, binding, 
and general artistic appearance that caar- 
acterize Mr. Mosher's publications and you 
have a volume that is as pleasant to look 
upon as it is to read and meditate over. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
Mrs. William Starr Dana. New York 
Scribner's Sons. §2. 


It seems ‘hardly 


Portuguese 
of a great 
infinite 
the 
par- 


wife 


poet 


of 
the 


ticularly appeal 


conceived verse. 


press, 


By 
Charles 
necessary to speak of 
such a well-known book as this, yet read- 
ers should be reminded that it is admirably 
suited to the purposes for which this list 
is made. It is a companion without guile 
in the country in the Summer, and if you 
are so unfortunate as not to be able to go 
to the country, what could be better than 
to sit in a cool room in the city and read 
about the wild flowers and their haunts? 
This popular book is now in its sixtieth 
thousand. The new edition has been 
larged and revised, and entirely reset. The 
illustrations have been remade, and it has, 
in addition to them, forty-eight 
colored drawings by Miss Elsie 
Shaw, made expressly for this 
These illustrations are additional 
full-page Illustrations by Marion 
lee, 


edition. 
to 110 
Satter- 


OUR NATIVE TREES AND HOW TO 
TIFY THEM. By Harriet L. Keeler. 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. §2. 

This is a book of character similar to the 
foregoing. It is one which the 
most delightful instruction. 
page plates from photographs and 170 text 
drawings. Miss Keeler has long been con- 
nected with the public schools of Cleve- 
land and is a recognized authority on the 
subject of which she here treats. Her book 
is the result of many years of careful ob- 
servation and study, and it combines scien- 
tific accuracy, a popular style of exposi- 
tion, and convenience of arrangement. 

While the book is compact, it amply covers 

the ground, It takes in all the principal 

varieties of forest trees, indigenous and 
naturalized. The fullness of the illustra- 
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The Macmillan Company’s NEw Books 


—_~ 


READY THIS WEEK. 


‘THe Banker 
AND THe Bear. 


A STORY OF A CORNER IN LARD. 
By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER, 


one of the authors of that fascinating railroad story, 


THE SHORT LINE WAR. 


“ A year ago it was the 
pleasant duty of THE EVENING 
Post to review an tntenselp 
interesting book, ‘The Short 
Line War,’ from the joint pen 
of Samuel Merwin and Henry 
K. Webster; now Mr. Web- 
Ster makes his bow alone with 


THE BANKER AND THE BEAR. 
r There is a love affaic 
of real charm, and most 
novel surroundings; there is 
arun on the bank which is 
almost worth a year’s growth, 
and there is a spy anda villain 
and all manner of exhilarating 
men and deeds, which should 
bring the book into high 
favor.”’—W. R. in THe EVEN- 
ING POST, Chicago. 





“ Strikingly original.”"—BOSTON HERALD. 


Each, cloth, $1.50. 

THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE closes an 
THE BANKER AND THE BEAR with: “Jt deserves dramati- 
zation,’’ after remarking that its author “‘ will be found to 
possess talents which are certain to bring him distinction.” 


A Fritnpo or Cesar. 


A TALE OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
READY NEXT WEEK. BY WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. 
Through a series of incidents of striking vigor 
A VIVID composite of descriptions of classical scenes— 
PICTURE into the heart of pagan life- 
OF PAGAN the scholar as an interpretation of the age of Cxesar from its own 


he 
pagan point of view, it will attract at least as much attention 
ROME simply because its reader fairly forgets the century and thrills with 
B. C. 50-47. 


extended review of 


no mere 
the author takes one 
and valuable as the book must be to 


the pure human interest of the story—of Drusus’ stolen visit to 
Cornelia, of the scenes in the Senate, the escape on the bridge and 
the wild ride to Cesar. The characters are intensely real, and each 
gives the story its touch of the classical period, but its vital interest 
is of no century, and many aman will thoroughly enjoy the book 
who knows little more of great Cxsar than his name. 


‘As Tue Licut Lep. 


By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


“A keen, analytical study 
of farm life within the widen- 
ing Sphere of influence of St. 
Louis, . « It has been 
along while since the subtle 
charm of field and woodland 
has been so satisfactorily and 
adequately blended with the 
Strength and weaknesses of 
human nature . . . It is 
this that gives the story 
such _ stirring _interest.’"— 
THe NORTH AMERICAN, Phila, 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL For Women. 


Uniform in binding By MARY CADWALADER JONES. 


with Mrs. CANDEE’S B 
Half leather, 12mo. Just ready. $1.00. 


HOW WOMEN MAY 

EARN A_ LIVING, Containing just those details the knowledge of which brings 

and other recent “ ymfort to the experienced traveler, yet which are not to be found 

“asia le sacbonea in any of the guide-books. But this is not intended to take the 
“S$ for wonien, place of the guide-books—rather to supplement them, 


LETTERS To THE Farm Boy. 


By HENRY WALLACE, Third Edition. Just ready. $1.00. 


Simple and direct; sensible, yet stimulating. A good gift for the boy who is leaving 
school to help on the home place; for the boy who is beginning to feel restless, to wonder if 
| he can do better away from the farm—a thoroughly wholesome book without sermonizing— 
so evidently written by one who understands, that it has unusual force. 


A Story Life in 


YOU 


of Rural 


AT 


Missouri by 


ALL’S 


the author of 


HOUSE, 


“Genuine, Sincere and real.’”"—THeE OUTLOOK. 


Each, Cloth, $1.50. 





THe DistripuTion oF WEALTH. 


A THEORY OF WAGES, INTEREST AND PROFITS. 
| By JOHN BATES CLARK, Professor of Political Economy, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Wealth,” etc. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


An extension of the theory of value, an analysis of the nature of capital and of capital 
| goods; a study of the different economic rents, and in particular a new order of economic 
Study based on sociology. 


(AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL GROWTH IN 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Principal EDMUND HAMILTON SEARS, Mary Institute, St. Louis. 


Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. 

| “ Awork of compreben- | The political progress of this century bas been of a vital, funda 
stve scope.’"—N.Y.SUN. | mental character, tts bis'ory, even in outline, ts profoundly interesting. 
“Clearly and intelligently written, it is not ‘ hard reading’; its chronicle has been 
brought up almost to the present hour.’’—-Tue New YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“A succinct account of every nation which is even supposedly under popular 
government.’’—PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, N. Y. 





R.H. RUSSELL, 


3 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


FREDERIC_REMINGTON 


Platinum 
The 


The Scream of the Shrapnel 


Prints from Original Oil Paintings of War and Western Scenes for Framing. 
The Charge of the Rough Riders 
Forsythe'’s Fight on the Repub- 
Missing lican River 

A Questionable Companionship The Red Medicine 


Size, 18x30 inches, unmounted, or mounted on gray card, 24x36 inches, 
Price, 810.00 each, 


THE CROW SCOUT. 


Size, 9x13 in. Price, $5.00. 


MEXICAN VAQUEROS BREAKING A “BRONC.,” 


Size, 0x13 in. Price, $5.00. 


A QUESTIONABLE COMPANIONSHIP; 


Size, 13x20 in. Price, $4.00. 


Lost Warrior 


MISSING. 


Size, 12x20 in. Price, $4.00. 


subjects 
1.00 each. 


of sixt 


Also plate prints on heavy paper, unmounted, 
Price, 


from ‘“ Drawings by Frederic Remington.” 
Suitable for Summer or Winter Homes. 


Sporting Prints in Color by William Nicholson, 
Prints of Nature by C. Grant La Farge, Prints by C. 
D. Gibson, A. B.-Wenzell, E, W. Kemble, etc., etc. 


Circulars sent on application. 
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tions makes the identification of the trees 
a matter of comparative ease to the most 
unfamiliar. 


NATURE'S GARDEN. By Blanchan Neltje. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $3. 


This book is intended to be an aid to our 
knowledge of the wild flowers and their 
insect friends and foes. The author is 
already favorably known as the writer of 
* Bird Neighbors.’ A large and brilliant 
series of colored plates made directly from 
the flowers themselves enables the novice 
to identify the flowers when next seen. 
The author has expended much time and 
labor in preparing floral biographies of 
the plants, showing the remarkable rela- 
tionship existing between them and -the 
insects. The flowers have been classified 
according to color, and a list classifies them 
according to months. Another list shows 
their preferred localities or habitats. Final- 
ly, there is set forth the scientific classifi- 
cation adopted by the International Botan- 
ical Congress, 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA, By Frank 
M. Chapman, Assistant Curator of Vertebrate 
Yoology in the American Museum of Natural 
History. Illustrated from photographs. 12mo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1,%5. 


In his “‘ Bird Studies with a Camera” Mr. 
Frank M. Chapman gives a fascinating ac- 
count of the habits of some of our common 
birés, together with descriptions of the 
large bird colonies that exist along the 
North Atlantic shores. Such sport as he 
indulges in is devoid neither of exhilaration 
nor of danger, and calls forth just those 
mental and physical qualities which are so 
useful to the common sportsman. But the 
book is practical as well as descriptive, 
and in the opening chapters the author 
discusses the questions of cameras, lenses, 
plates, blinds, decoys, and other parapher- 
nalia a knowledge of which is absolutely 
necessary for the successful camera hunter. 


FAMILIAR FISH AND HOW_TO CATCH 


Them. By Eugene McCarthy. With an intro- 
duction by Dr. David Starr Jordan, Presi- 
dent of the Leland Stanford, Junior, Univer- 
sity Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton 


& Co. 

“Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them 
is a practical book on fresh-water game 
fish, and although its writer makes no 
pretensions to emulate the author of the 
“Compleat Angler,” it is not without an 
intellectual charm, for in his descriptions 
of capturing the beauties of the flood the 
author consciously or unconsciously drops 
into a narrative form that for its elements 
of suspense cannot fail to arouse the eager 
enthusiasm of the reader. The volume is 
thoroughly illustrated, many of the pict- 
ures being reproductions of drawings made 
by artists after much patient and trying 
experience. Some are the reproductions of 
photographs taken of fish either below or 
on the surface of the water. For example, 
a fine picture of the black bass is shown—a 
beautiful specimen of this most gamy 
fish hovering near the bottom of a pond. It 
was secured by a submarine camera dex- 
terously manipulated. 


’S CALENDAR. By Ernest Ingersoll 


NATU 
Harper & 


Illustrated. vo. New York: 

Brothers. $1.50. 
‘“Nature’s Calendar”’ 
with blank spaces upon which the lover 
record the atmospheric 
of the first 
birds, as 
the Sum- 
companion 


presents its pages 


of nature may 
changes, the appearance 
buds, leaves, flowers, and 
well as their departure when 
mer wanes It is a dally 
for all lovers of nature, as well as a prac- 
tical to nature's happenings from 
day to day Almost incidentally it pre- 
much useful {information for the 
igriculturist, the botanist, and, in fact, 
any one who has the aspiration of a 
naturalist at all developed. The memo- 
blank, which, as has been said, 
each page, will be found very 
useful to enable the meditative reader to 
record his notes upon. Particularly will 
the little book be valuable as a welcome 
uddilion to the reader’s outfit for the 
coming Summer, whether one goes to the 
or to the fishing hamlet. 


guide 


sents 


randum 
accompanies 


rural village 


FIELD, sT, AND WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 
Ly Maud (é&. M. Hardinge.) Illus- 
trated “ete Drs awings and Photographs. 12mo 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 


$1.50 
Miss Going’s new book is not a technical 


although it by no means 
lacks practical scientific information, It 
is written broadly primarily for the un- 
learned lovers of nature, It is particularly 
intended for those persons who love to 
observe the beauties of plant life, who 
wish to acquaint themselves with some of 
that belong to it, but who are, 
auses, prevented from study- 
schools or from the usual 
shows 


study of botany, 


the wonders 
from various ¢ 
ing botany in the 
hand books. The volume 
growing in the places where 
they are wont to grow, and there are pre- 
sented the beginnings of flower life, its 
ment ahd its bloom, and even its 
Insect 


text or 
the flowers 


develo] 
exemplified by the 
visitors that flowers have—all of which is 
very fascinatingly told. There is much that 
is interesti much that is valuable, and 
much that is inspiring in the volume, for 
it introduces the unscientific reader to a 
new field of enjoyment of which he has 
perhaps been hitherto unaware. 


social side, a 


TUE SOIATARY SUMMER. fKEy the author of 
** Elizabeth and Her German Garden."’ New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.5 


There has been considerable A sO 
as to the author of “ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,’ and now that another 
volume has come from the same pen spec- 
ulation is renewed The later book is a 
continuation of that delightful chronicle of 
days spent in an old neglected country seat 


on the Baltfe, where the beginnings of the 
Garden were made. It will be recalled that 
Blizabeth had plenty of ideas but no 
experience, and that she undertook to 
realize them by the aid of a gardener who 
had experience but no ideas. The combina- 
tion of their struggles, mingling as they 
did the stupidity of the man and the 
perverseness of nature of the intelligent 
woman, was charmingly told. In the “ Soli- 
tary Summer" we have a repetition, but 
on a larger and more varied scale, of these 
delightful elements. Here again the au- 
thor’s exquisite humor is ever present, and 
her descriptions are just as full of fresh- 
ness and charm as we found them when 
her Garden was yet an uncreated thing. 


STALKY & CO. By Rudyard.Kipling. New 
iy The Doubleday & McClure ompany. 


It is hardly necessary to say that any 
story by Rudyard Kipling is worth read- 
ing. Even those who do not admire his 
style must confess that he usually has 
something to say. “Stalky & Co.” has 
already reached its thirtieth thousand, a 
satisfactory evidence that the reading pub- 
lic thinks it is a good book. Every one re- 
members the famous trio of soldiers who 
first gave celebrity to the name of Kipling. 
If the school boy trio of this tale is not so 
original in conception as the soldier trio, 
Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd, it is none 
the less an interesting little society ot 
boys. The boys are daring, hardy, re- 
sourceful, and strategic, and in them may 
be found the elements which go to consti- 
tute the resolute and indomitable race 
which peoples the British Isles. The man- 
ner of telling their story is filled with 
that indescribable charm of style which is 
found in all of the author's prose works. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. By Robert Grant. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. Grant has been before the public a 
considerable time, and at one period of his 
career it was thought that he had written 
himself out. But he has of late disproved | 
this with great success. His later novels 
show that he has been a keen student of 
social conditions in this country, and that 
he possesses the grasp to seize the salient 
characteristics of our people and the graph- 
ic skill to set them forth in fiction. In 
“Unleavened Bread" he deals boldly and 
vigerously with certain social conditions 
pecullar to modern life, and outlines the 
career of a woman of ambition. The vol- 
ume has three main divisions, ‘‘ The Eman- 
cipation,” ‘‘ The Struggle,” and ‘ The Suc- 
cess." The reader will find that the last 
division has a Satirical note, reflecting, as 
it does, the point of view of a clever and 
ambitious woman when her aims have been 
achieved. The book belongs to the prob- 
lem class, and will cause discussion. 


THE GRIP OF 
Brady. New York: 
$1.50. 

In ‘' The Grip of Honor” the author has 
made use of the adventurous career of John 
Paul Jones as the background of a most 
exciting romance. The hero of the story 
is one of the Lieutenants of this command- 
er, so detested by the British, and the 
trying moment of the tale comes when he 
is tempted to betray his Captain. The 
temptation is one in which love and duty 
come into conflict, and the solution of the 
difficulty is managed with absorbing in- 
terest. Some of those who have criticised 
this story declare that it is the best that 
its author has written. While there is no 
need of deciding this question, it is per- 
fectly safe to say that the reader will not 
put down the book until he has finished it. 


HONOR. By Cyrus Townsend 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


LEOPARD. By David 
New York: Henry Holt & 


HIS LORDSHIP’S 

Dwight Wells. 

Co, $1.50. 

David Dwight Wells is a fun-maker of 
acknowledged skill, and this is one of his 
successes, ‘The tale begins with the visit 
of a lively English novelist to New York. 
The visit was a recent one, for he is sus- 
pected of being in league with the Span- 
ish. This makes it necessary for him, af- 
ter some adventures, to escape from the 
city. He does so in a police patrol wagon, 
This wagon contains several strange com- 
panions, including the leopard. Tken fol- 
low some stirring adventures, whie’t carry 
the personages of the story into Canada, 
and afterward-into England. There the end 
is finally reached at his Lordship's palace. 
The story is full of comic episodes, and 
may be said in this respect to rival the 
same author's ** Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” 
his book was received with universal ap- 
plause on its appearance, and its lightness 
should make it one of the most admirable 
of all books for Summer reading. 


THE BATH COMEDY. By Agnes and 
Castle. New York: The Frederick A. 
Company. 


The popularity of the play, “The Pride 
of Jennico,”. based on a novel by these au- 
thors, ought to besveak a ready audience 
for this their latevt work. The present 
story is founded on a2 motive by no means 
new, but every novel reader knows that 
this should make no difference in the ex- 
cellence of a book if the treatment of the 
incidents and the characters is ingenious. 
The action of this tale is laid in the fash- 
jonable resort of Bath, and the period is 
the end of the eighteenth century. Mrs. 
Kitty Bellairs, the belle of the place, is 
annoyed by the seeming indifference of her 
husband, and she takes the advice of a 
friend to endeavor to arouse his interest 
by making him jealous. The results are 
altogether unexpected and are decidedly 
exciting. These incidents are related in an 
entertaining style and the book will have 
many readers. The volume is beautifully 
made and has a unique binding. 


Egerton 
Stokes 


ARDEN MASSITER. By Dr. William Barry. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 


Dr. Barry will be recalled by readers of 
fiction as the author of ‘The Two Stan- 
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L. SCRUGGS, 


Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstof. 


“ Petrarch,” “ Old Colony Days,” ete. 


Seldom have we seen so much depth of com 
plicity of statement combined.—Chicago Times- 


PARIS IN OLD AND PRESENT TIMES 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


8vo. $3.00 


Important New Fiction 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Author of “Quo Vadis.” 
bridged translation from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 2 vols. 
Svo, $2.00. Vol. I, (Seventh Thousand,) $1.00. Vol. II. 


We say “ great’ advisedly, for Mr. Sienkiewicz here equals in fore yrariet 
and tremendous exposition of sty os so passions his f: anaes lish“ trilogy me 
e Deluge,” and “ Pan Michael.’ 


THIRD EDITION; 
A DREAI1 OF A THRONE 
By CHARLES F. 
12mo. $1.50. 
SIXTH EDITION: 
FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY 


A Story of Marblehead in the early days of the Revolution. 
Illustrated by Henry Sandham. 


‘With Fire and Sword,” “ T 


The Story of a Mexican Revolt. 
by Henry Sandham. 


DEVEREUX. 


A Romance of the Court of Nero. 
Jated by Mary J. Safford. 12mo. 
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By CARYL DAVIS HASKINS. 


By FRANCOIS 
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dards,” which became popular about a year 
ago. The story is laid in Italy, and 
it attempts to record the fortunes of a 
great family in the days of its decadence. 
While it is a genuinely romantic work, it is 
founded on phases of real life, and its histor- 
ical andreligious background gives it a seri- 
ous value above that which it would attain 
simply as a story. The powerful secret 
society, the Camorra, figures in its pages, 
and there is of course a fascinating love 
story woven into the plot. The incidents 
are numerous and varied and the action 
is correspondingly brisk. An uprising of a 
political nature in Rome is one of the 
striking features of the book, and this is 
said to have been studied from the life by 
the author in 1870. The descriptions, which 
are also elements of attractiveness in the 
story, are sketched from nature, 
FRUITFULNESS. By Emile Zola. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

It is almost unnecessary to say anything 
about this weird and powerful tale of the 
famous French author. The new transla- 
tion has not been out long, and will un- 
doubtedly command attention during the 
present Summer. The work is one of 
those intensely searching studies of 
social conditions in France which have 
made the name of Zola known all over 
the world. Whatever one may think of the 
advisability of treating such topics as that 
handled in this book, none can deny the 
immense force of the author's presentation 
of his theories and the dramatic power of 
his stories. 


A GRIZZLY. By Ernest 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
Century 


Seton-Thompson. New York: The 
Company. 

Probably very few men would believe !t 
possible that the story of the life and death 
of a grizzly bear could be made pathetic. 
Yet it seems that it can. In his “ Biogra- 
phy of a Grizzly" Mr. Ernest Seton- 
Thompson has written such a tale. He 
writes of animals from an intimate ac- 
quaintance with their haunts and their 
habits. He has a remarkable insight into 
what may be called the animal heart, and 
in this he perhaps resembles Rudyard Kip- 
ling, whose personifications of beasts in 
his ‘‘ Jungle Books’ have aroused interest 
all over the world. Wahb, the grizzly 
bear of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s book, ought 
to take his place beside Mowgli and the 
gray pack’as a character in animal fiction. 
The book is beautifully illustrated with 
seventy-five drawings in tints. 


By Jerome K. Je- 


THREE MEN ON WHEELS. 
New York: 12mo. 


rome. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Cloth, Ulustrated. $1.50 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome always is a 
sprightly writer and delights in amusing 
his readers. In this recent story of his 
his characters are mounted on wheels, and 
so the opportunity is taken to present the 
bicyclists running an entire series of 
strange adventures. The “Three” ride 
through placid Germany, and they teach 


CURRITA, COUNTESS OF ALBORNOZ 


A Novel of Madrid Society. By LUIS 
Spanish by Estelle Huyck Attwell. 


EMPRESS OCTAVIA 


By WILHELM WALLOTH. 
$1.50. 


THE PARSONAGE PORCH 


Seven Stories from the Note Book of a Clergyman. By BRADLEY GILMAN 
Author of * The Kingdom of Coins,” etc. 


FOR THE QUEEN IN SOUTH AFRICA 


16mo. 


TALES FOR CHRISTMAS AND OTHER SEASONS 


COPPEE. Translated by Myrta Leonora Jones. 16mo. $1.00, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE COLOMBIAN and VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS 


With Notes on Other Parts of Central and South America. By WILLIAM 
late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Colombia and Venezuela. With maps and illustrations. Svo. $2.5 


PROPHETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By MAY ALDEN WARD, author of “ Dante,” 


With portraits. lGmo. 75 cents. 


rehension, good sense and sim- 
erald, 


New edition. Profusely illustrated. 


Authorized una- 
Crown 
now ready. $1.00, 


Polish *“ trilogy "’ 
‘~The Outlook. 


EMBREE. Illustrated 


By MARY 
$1.50, 


2mo. 


COLOMA. 
12mo. $1.50. 


Translated from the 
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the natives quite a number of new things. 
It is a pleasant journey to follow the 
wheels as Mr. Jerome makes them spin 
along. You necds must laugh at the many 
comic incidents as the clever writer de- 
scribes them. If during the coming season 
there are days when exercise becomes im- 
possible, with “Three Men on Wheels,” 
when dawdling in your hammock, you may 
still indulge in a breezy ride. 


RESURRECTION. By Count Leo Tolstoi 
Mead & Co. New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrations. $1.50. 


Russia is the country abounding with tra- 
gedy—that is, at Count Tolstol 
writes about it. Some recent travelers have 
insisted that the rank and file of the Rus- 
Sians are rather a jolly set and always 
good natured. But the author of 
Karenina’ takes a sombre 
which are Rugesian, 
rows of his country. 
an absorbing romance, written with un- 
usual fervor and spiritual understanding, 
The theme is a woman's life. She suffers 
from all the ills and accidents of her ex- 
istence. But she does not fail in her duty. 
By dint of piety and the courage the Al- 
mighty has given her she triumphs over 
her troubles. Through grace she is saved, 
If the report be truthful that Count Tolstot 
has been excommunicated by the Greek 
Church, this last romance of his will excite 
a renewed interest in his writing 
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least, as 
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view of things 
and he shows the sor- 
* Resurrection” is 


JOAN OF THE SWORD ARM By Ss R. 
Crockett 12mo. Cloth lilustrated New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


Joan is the beautiful and warlike Prin- 
cess. She knows no fear when in defense 
of her rights, and when her sword is drawn 
she wields it with strength and vigor. 
At once the reader appreciates the fine 
opportunity for the romantic incidents, 
Will the fair Princess ever fall in love? 
Her hand is betrothed to some neigh- 
boring potentate. But Joan will not 
accept the unknown; that is, as far as a 
husband is concerned. She must see for 
herself with what kind of a mate she is to 
be assorted. She pays a visit to the Court 
of the Prince she ought to marry. The 
proposed husband is not to the taste of 
Joan. Her heart ts not touched. But her 
secret mission is not a failure, for she falls 
in love with somebody else. Then there 
follows a number of adventures of a ro- 
mantic character. The period chosen by 
Mr. Crockett is the fifteenth century, and 
the author is fully imbued with the senti- 
ment of mediaevalism. 


THE STRENGTH OF GIDE ON. By Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar 12mo, tb. Illustrated, 
New York: Dodd, >= 


Meaa & Ce. $t.s% 

Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar’s quaiity was 
shown in his “Lyrics of Lowly Life.’ 
What the man of color could de in verse 
it has been found possible for him t& carry 
out in prose. Some of the sketches tm the 
volume entitled “ The Strength of Gideon” 
attracted much attention when published 





These find a 


notice, 


fin the leading magazines. 
place in the book under 
Dunbar has added many 
pecially for this book. The special 
of the author are visible in “ The Strength 
of Gideon,’ and they are of a pathetic, 
humorous, and human character. 


THE FOX-WOMAN. By John Luther Long. 
12mo. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippincott 
Company Cloth, $1.2. 


~~. 

The author of “ Miss Cherry Blossom of 
Tokyo" opened in this romance an en- 
tirely new region of fiction. The Japanese 
legend, as Mr. John Luther Long 
us in “The Fox-Woman,"” is capable 
variation. the original it is an 
chantress, having no soul of her own 
and being the home of 
heavenly feels no scruples in steal- 
ing the aman. Certainly that is 
a pretty In “ The Fox-Woman” 
it is an woman who plays the 
part She does her best to 
alienate the affections of a Japanese artist 
who has a wife of his own. But the 
temptress is foiled. The Japanese wife is 
so gentle, so loving, that at last, when 
not too late, the sweet influences of home 
gain the mastery and the intrusive Amer- 
ican element beats a retreat. 
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SOPHIA: A ROMANCE By 
man. Crown 8vo.  Iilustrated. 
Longmans, Green & Co $1.50, 


Mr. Weyman writes the romance of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, that 
precise period when adventures were com- 
mon. Here the ladies of quality and 
the fine gentlemen, flying around in 
coaches and “ chairs,’’ The reader follows 
the hero and heroine to picnics at Vaux- 
hall. There are wild wagers and skir- 
mishes. Locomotion had its drawbacks in 
those days. Parties are landed in the mud 
or are held up by the ever-present high- 
wayman. Sophia is a lady possessing con- 
fidence and determination. Sophia is no 
perfunctory heroine, but has her own 
marked individuality. ‘The interést in the 
romance is fully sustained. ‘‘ Sophia”’ is 
well adapted for Summer reading. 


Stanley J. 
New 
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are 


THE HEART'S HIGHWAY. 
kins, New York: Doubleday, Paze & Co. $1.50, 


This is a romance of Virginia in the 
seventeenth century, and the name of the 
author is sufficient to assure the reader 
that substantial entertainment is before 
him. Mistress Mary Cavendish, who had 
“a tabby petticoat of a crimson color, and 
a crimson bodice shining over her arms and 
shoulders like the plumage of a bird,’’ was 
a fascinating young woman, and it was 
well worth while to write the story of her 
fortunes. Mistress Cavendish moves in 
the midst of a semi-historical romance, of 
which the action is laid just after the re- 
bellion of Bacon. One of the dramatic in- 
‘cidents of the story is the burning of the 
young tobacco crop to elude the Naviga- 
tion act. Historical tales are the reigning 
favorites of the time, and this, the first of 
the kind written by Miss Wilkins, will as- 
suredly attract wide attention. 


DOROTHY MARLOW; OR, A HERITAGE OF 
PERIL. By A. W. Marchmont. Chicago 
and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 


Dorothy Marlow, or, as the young person 
calls herself, ‘‘ Dessie"’ Merrion, springs 
from a very questionable stock. Her fath- 
er was a forger, and her sister given over 
to bad ways. The romance is of the de- 
tective character. Dessie, when taking her 
place in a railroad carriage, has accident- 
ally exchanged traveling bags with a 
woman and discovers hidden in a piece of 
tobacco three rubies of great size and 
beauty. There has been a robbery. The 
young girl, who has come to London so as 
to hide her unfortunate family connec- 
tions, meets the Count of Montalt, who is 
engaged to the rich widow, Dora Markham. 
Dessie at once recognizes in the Count the 
man she had seen arrested at Birmingham. 
The young woman having adopted the pro- 
fession of journalism, and being engaged, 
too, to a young lawyer in a criminal 
practice, they make it very uncomfortable 
for the man who had stolen the rubies. 
Finally, after many trials, the bad man 
meets his doom. 


Rv Mary E. W'!!- 


' CONSPIRATORS. 
“s. 8vo. Illustrated, 
Srothers. $1.50. 


“Yhe Conspirators’’ deals with the ad- 
ventures of a young American cavalry 
officer, who is sent to the Duchy of 
Luxemborg as Military Attaché to the 
American Legation, for it appears that 
there are complications arising between the 
United States and a certain powerful em- 
pire which much disturbs the tranquillity 
of the little independent State of Luxem- 
borg. Among the living personages who 
linger for a longer or shorter time in the 
story are the young Queen of Holland and 
the German Kaiser, the latter being known 
as “William the Sudden.” “The Con- 
spirators”’ is altogether a capital story, 
with just enough mental stimulus to keep 
the imagination alive and to whet the 
curiosity. 
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THE GREEN FLAG. y <A. Conan Doyle. 

re. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co, 

This last volume from the pen of the 
inimitable author of “The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes" is a collection of short 
stories dealing with war and sport. They 
are all heroics, although some expatiate 
on a stern moral courage quite as much as 
on brute strength. Some are evidently 
written in eulogy of both, They deal with 
heroic encounters on land and sea, with 
fine feats of personal daring, interspersed 
here and there with fine dashes of fyn 
and humor, and they all have that at- 
mosphere in them which is full of suspense 
and whets the appetite of the reader to 
arrive at the dénouement as soon as pogsi- 
ble. A tale called “The Croxley Master” 
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NEW YORK, 


fond of stories dealing with “ the 
art of self-defense.’ In this a young med- 
ical student, in order to win his way to a 
course at the university with a very good 
chance of entering upon a promising ca- 
drops his status 
boxer and enters the professional 
that he may win a purse of money 
by defeating the brawny champion of many 
prizefights. 


noble 
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THE GIRL AT THE 
If. Hough. 12mo., 
Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Hough, who wrote “The Story of 
the Cowboy,” which showed that the 
author understood the great Western coun- 
try as well its much maligned in- 
habitants, has just finished a novel of 
Western life and character which might be 
called an epic of the West. The story opens 
with a dramatic description of the battle 
of Fredericksburg; then the scene moves 
further West as the reader follows the 
perigrination of the hero and his friend, 
a picturesque old army veteran, to the 
frontier then found on the Western plains. 
While the. thread of this story, which is a 
tale full of romance and picturesqueness 
and love is being unwouni the author man- 
ages to give a graphic picture of the prin- 
cipal periods through which the West has 
passed in the last forty years. We have 
the period of war, of the buffalo, of the 
eattle, and of the” plow. The motif fully 
illustrates the great movement from the 
East westward, and the free play of primi- 
tive forces in the opening of a vast and 
almost unknown wilderness. 


HALFWAY HOUSE. By 
New York: D. Appleton & 


as 


HILDA WADE By Grant 
trated by Gordon Browne. 
Putnam's Sons. 


“Hilda Wade," the last pages of which 
were written by Dr. Conan Doyle in fulfill- 
ing the wishes of his lifelong friend, is the 
last volume completed before Mr. Allen's 
death. The scenes of the story are laid in 
far-separated localities, and there are in- 
troduced the same fascinating individuals, 
with plenty of incident and adventure, 
which characterize the other writings of 
this worker in many fields of fiction. Hilda 
Wade is a young woman who studies med- 
icine for the purpose of rehabilitating the 
memory of her father, who had gone to 
his grave as an accused murderer. She is 
thrown into close contact under many and 
varied circumstances with the real criminal, 
and finally, by the exercise of sheet force 
of will, brings about a confession of his 
guilt and justice to her dead father. 


Allen, 12mo. Illus- 
New York: G. P. 


James Newton Bas- 


AS THE LIGHT LED. By 
Macmillan Company. 


kett. New York: The 
$1.50. 

“As the Light Led” 
prophets who eulogized 
House ’"’ were true ones. 
an intimate sympathy with nature and 
with nature’s works, as well as a 
versatile and charming knowledge of a pe- 
cullar and interesting community. “As 
the Light Led” is a country love story 
of the late sixties, when the political is- 
sues of Northeastern Missouri were woes 
swayed by the disputes of the Immersion- 
ists and Paedo Baptists. Around one of 
these disputes Mr. Baskett has written the 
thread of his story which presents a strik- 
ing picture of the features and customs 
of the rural Mississippi Valley. The two 
chief characters of the book are a well-in- 
formed, uncultivated young stock dealer 
and the girl with whom his life is passed. 
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VIA CRUCIS. By F. Marion Crawford. 


trated by Louis Loeb. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Crawford is said to have received in- 
spiration for writing this romance of the 
Second Crusade while securing material 
for his book on the City of Rome. He 
found in the archives certain mysterious 
references to a young English knight 
called Gilbert, whose personality appealed 
to the author for many reasons, and he 
determined to make him the moving figure 
in a historical romance that should withal 
emphasize the supremacy of primitive 
Christianity. The tragedy of Gilbert's 
youth, which makes him a wanderer and 
an humble soldier of the cross, is told with 
much vividness, as are his later advan- 
tures in Central Europe and in the Holy 
Land. The love story, which at times up- 
proaches dangerously near _ forbidden 
ground, is handled with much delicacy, 
and with a keen sense of dignity which 
completely disarms all prudish criticism. 
Gilbert as a character and as a man of 
his time is well worth serious study, and 
the interest lies almost as much in the bit- 
ter hardness of his youth as it does in his 
later spiritualization, 


THE REIGN OF LAW: A STORY OF THE 
KENTUCKY HEMP FIELDS. By James 
Lane Allen. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. §$1.5v. 


Both the hero and heroine of Mr. Allen's 
latest tale aré the products of a revolu- 
tion. The scene of the plot is laid in the 
hemp fields of Kentucky, a territory, we 
believe, hitherto unvisited by the writers 
of American fiction. The revolution on 
the one hand was the social upheaval of 
the great civil war which absolutely 
changed the condition of the heroine, while 
on the other hand the moral and intellect- 
ual revolution which followed the great 
discoveries in physical and social science 
in the middle of the century, brought about 
the transformation of the hero. The young 
man arises from the lowest stratum of 
Southern society, and the young woman 
from the highest, and the story of the in- 
termingling of their lives presents a most 
absorbing narrative as well as a sociolog- 
ical study of infinite importance at the 
present day. Social and political conditions 
are involved, many phases of life are 
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“The fantasy is of the daintiest, the 
humor is of the sunniest. * * * A 
beautiful book, beautifully written.’”— 
New YORK TRIBUNE. 

‘* Bright, graceful and exceedingly lively, 
the style witty.’’—BALTIMORE HERALD. 

* Jovial and spirited; permeated, more- 
over, with the real eighteenth century 
flavor.’’—THE OUTLOOK. 

“ Agnes and Egerton Castle bave given us 
a thoroughly delictous shock. * * * Sug- 
gests the fine animal spirits, the unfailing 
mischief and rollicking wit of Sheridan. The 
result ts a pure literary dehght.’’—MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 

“* ® @ The story reminds the reader 
irresistibly of Thackeray, It is a good 
piece of work and excellent light reading 
for a summer afternoon or evening. 
BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE. 

“ow # © Like one of Watteau's pict- 
ures—gay, artificial, vet delight ful. Httsa 
deh ghtful book.’’—BUFFALO EXPRESS. 





A NOVEL 


BY 


AGNES AND 
EGERTON CASTLE, 


Authors of 


“ The Pride of Jennico,” 
“ The Light of Scarthey,” Ete, 


A Gem of Book-making, $1.50. 


WHAT BOOK WAS EVER BETTER RECEIVED ? 


“It is as blithe as a May day when the 
heart is young.’’—PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
TELEGRAPH, 

“A right merry tale. The 
narrative ts breathless in tts interest, and 
yet so witty and polished that perusal be- 
comes a double pleasure. Light and bright 
and entertaining and tnvested with the liter- 
ary graces must be the verdict upon this 
book,’’—DETROIT FREE PRESS. 

“Sprightly, polished and amusing. 
* * * Varied, brilliant and intensely 
interesting.’’—ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT AND 
CHRONICLE, 

© The Pride of Fennico’ was until recent- 
ly bis masterpiecee * * * He bas now 
done something even better in‘ The Bath Com- 
edy,’’*—NEW YORK HERALD. 

“The author of ‘The School for Scan- 
dal’ might have written it and his reputa- 
tion not have suffered seriously thereby.” 
—CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD, 


* * 


Size 344x7%% inches, 315 Pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 





AN OPERA AND LADY 
GRASMERE 


By ALBERT KINROSS 

A charming love story, fresh and un- 
hackneyed. 

Mr. Kinross's style is bright and witty, 
and there is an originality about the story 
that makes it fascinating reading. 

‘* Witty, bright and unconventional. An 
exquisite bit of Hgbt literature," —BROOK- 
LYN CITIZEN, 

Size 44 x 714 inches, 290 pages, cloth, 
$1.25. 


FOUR YEARS, NINE 
By BART [IYNDERSE 


A most original and powerful work. A 
story of prison life, which is incompara- 
blefor its wit, strength, and occasional 
pathos, It is a perfect picture of life be- 
hind the bars. Nothing more striking or 
fresh could be conceived. The most 
a note in this story is its humor, 

ut there is a pathetic touch occasionally 
that is very effective. Size 4%4 x 7% 
inches, 344 pages, cloth, with appropriate 
cover, $1.50. 


FRCM DOOR TO DOOR 
By BERNARD CAPES 

A strong series of short stories by the 
author of “ Our Lady of Darkness.”” Mr. 
Capes has divided them into four classes, 
which he designates as “ Fantasies,” “* Ro- 
mances,’”” “ Whimsies,’”’ and “ Levities.’’ 
As this classification would indicate, there 
is a variety about the stories that adds ma- 
terially to the charm of the book. Size 434 
x 7% inches, 318 pages, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50. ROP 

LYING P HETS 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

A romance worthy George Eliot, by 
the author of ‘‘ THE CHILDREN OF THE 
Mist.” 

A powerful study of contemporary life. 

* Art there certainly is of the purest liter- 
ary quaity in ‘Lying Propbets.’’’—-Boston 
Herald. 

Size 44%, x 7% inches, 496 pages, cloth, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


THE CAMBRIC MASK 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 

This thoroughly American story is on 
of the present time, with a stirring plot, 
love story of an unusual and interesting 
sort, and many of the evidences of a keen 
and loving appreciation of nature, such as 
were shown in Mr. Chambers’s stories of 
the Maine woods in * The Haunts of Men.” 

Size 4344 x 7% inches, 336 pages, cloth, 


$1.50. 
SANDBURRS 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
Author of “ Wolfville” 


“ Sandburrs"’ is a collection of Mr. Lewis's 
characteristic sketches. There are half a 
dozen “ Wolfville” stories, where we mect 
our old friends, “Doc Peets,” “fFack En- 
right,” and others, and there are also a num- 
ber of character sketches—all marked by 
Mr. Lewis's peculiar humor. 318 pages. 

Illustrated, 434 x 74 inches, cloth, $1.50. 


FREDERICK A. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE 
DUCHESSE 


A Page from the Life of the Vi- 
comte de Championnet 
By 8. WALKEY 


A stirring story of adventure that should 
take rank with the best romances of the 
day. The Vicomte was a soldier of for- 
tune, and one of the most famous duellists 
of his time. 

New edition, illustrated by Archie Gunn. 

Size 43x 7% inches, 247 pages, $1.25. 


THE LIGHT 
OF SCARTHEY 


* THIS book ts my dream child.”’ —Egerton 
Castle. 

“¢The Light of Scarthey’ has the charm 
of a daringly imaginative conception; the 
poetry and dream of passion are in it; the 
sunshine of romance, the magic of a strange 
and picturesque situation, are felt through- 
out its pages. The book is full of 
vitality and atmosphere.’""—T7he New York 
Tribune. 

Size 444 x 7% inches, cloth, 456 pages. 
Fourth edition, $1.50; 


A Tale of Harun the Khalif 
By KATE A. BENTON 

This romance deals with the latter part 
of the reign of Harun, and tells of the fall 
of the great Barmzk family. The story fs 
a gorgeous and vivid picture of a court 
that was marked by a magnificence and splen- 
dor not surpassed by the pomp of the greatest 
monarchs the world bas known. 


Size 434 x 7% inches, 496 pages, $1.50 


A MASTER OF CRAFT 
By W. W. JACOBS 

A new novel by this delightful humorist. 
The hero, the Captain of a coasting vessel 
of the kind made famous in ‘‘ Many Car- 
goes,’ confesses to having a great fascina- 
tion for women, and when the story opens 
he is engaged to three of them. 

Size 44 x7% inches, 340 pages, cloth, 


$ 
 MARCELLE 
OF THE QUARTER 


CLIVE HOLLAND 
Pee ee, A “My Japanese Wife,” etc. 


A charming romance with the scene laid 
in Paris. The chief characters are Bo- 
hemians, but of the best class, and Mr. 
Holland’s pictures of their lives are exceed- 
ingly interesting and truthful. 

Size 74% x 434 inches, 294 pages, cloth, 


$1.25. 
THE MINX 


By MRS. MANNINGTON CAFFYN 

A story of English society life that is not 
commonplace—a story without a villain or 
an adventuress, but none the less one that 
is full of interest and holds the reader en- 
thralled. 

It shows literary workmanship of the 
highest quality, and ts witty, graceful and 
convincing. 

Size 4% x 7% inches, 335 pages, cloth, 
$1.50, 


For sale by ali booksellers, or sent postage paid. 


STOKES COMPANY. 


RN 


The current issue of The Little Chroni- 
ele of Chicago, a weekly newspaper for 
boys and girls, presents a group portrait 
of Grant, Sheridan, MacArthur, Hobson, 
and Benjamin. Two timely features of this 

“How Presidents are Nomi- 
pea | and “The Traveling Libraries of 


“Pictoris Carmina,” being a painter's 


songs, by Frederick Crowninshield, with 
eight illustrations by. the author, is in press 
at Dodd, Mead & Co.'s. This book will be 
presented in the most artistic form in 
paper, letter-press, and design. It is not 
only written and illustrated by a well- 
known American artist, but emphasizes 
the fact that those who have talent In any 
of the arte may also have talent in 
others. 
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presented, so that the utterly different 
conditions which produce two beings which 
are gradually brought together form 
an infinte field for speculatfon. 


, 
ICHARD CARVEL, By Winston Churchill. 
ted. i2mo. New York: The Macmil- 


lan Company. $1.50. 

This historical romance, the scene of 
which is laid in Maryland, on the high 
seas, and in London preceding the Amer- 
fean Revolution, has so much and va- 
ried interest for all lovers of fiction that 
it is almost impossible to put the pen 
to a single feature in the book, and 
isay, “This is the cause of the great 
popularity of ‘ Richard Carvel.’"" The 
thousands of reviews that have been 
written about the novel show almost as 
many individual opinions concerning what 
feature in it has brought fame and 
sheckels to the author and his publishers. 
Possibly the whole fieid of comment is 
best summed up by an extract from a re- 
view written by Mr. Hamilton Mabie for 
Tur Times SATURDAY Review. Mr. Mabie 
wrote: ‘“‘ Richard Carvel’ is the most ex- 
tensive plece of semi-historical fiction 
which has yet come from an American 
hand; it is on a larger seale than any of its 
predecessors, and the skill with which the 
materials have been handled justifies the 
largeness of the plan.” 


INDIANA. By 
The Double- 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM 


Booth Tarkington. New York: 
day & McClure Company. $1.50. 


Booth Tarkington is one of the younger 
American writers of fiction who have of 
late come into prominence, and whose 
work commands serious attention. In the 
volume entitled “ The Gentleman from In- 
diana” he has made a study of life in the 
Middle West. This is not an unfamiliar 
field, but its resources are, far from be- 
ing exhausted, as this story goes far to- 
ward showing. The tale is replete with 
pictures of a country editor's file in the 
Hoosier State, and there are delightful 
touches of humor in it. But the chief 
charm of thé novel Nes in the remarkably 
delicate and tender treatment of the love 
story. This part of the tale is unusually ro- 
mantic and fascinating, and Mr. Tarkington 
has written with much feeling and with 
uncommon beauty of style. 


THE QUEEN'S GARDEN. By M. E. M. Davis. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Since the days when *‘ The Amber Gods”’ 
startled magazine readers, there has been 
no brief story with such potent charm as 
this little book, telling of the old days when 
yellow fever made New Orleans as terrible 
as the London of the plague. In one of the 
oases of hidden loveliness concealed among 
the ancient houses of the Creole City, in its 
labyrinth of perfume and color, to the 
sound of its plashing fountain, romance 
enters two young lives whence love goes 
no more out forever. The tale is as brief as 
one that a minstrel might sing to a courtly 
circle in a Queen's garden, and as carefully 
worded and phrased as if made for Mar- 
guerite des Marguerites, and it insists upon 
being read more than,once after the first 
perusal, hurried by curiosity as to the fate 
of the strangely met lovers, 


ROBERT TOURNAY. By William 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. §1.50. 


Is a the French Revolution, 
with all the horrors of the Terror in capi- 
tal and province artfully and audaciously 
brought into the background of a single 
love story; with Danton and Robespierre, 
Sanson and many another name to evoke a 
shudder alternating with those of the hero 
and heroine, a tale for Summer reading? 
Why not? Under the wide-branching beech 
or the American with every- 
thing suggesting peace and happiness, what 
could give zest to the sights and 
evident the actual than 
bloodthirsty the 
the dread of 
the prison, the culminating scenes upon the 
seaffold, related in this Moreover, 
this is of the certain packets to the 
“Islands of the Blest,” in which the read- 
author “take their with 
that it is suitable 
the boy to whom Burke has 
Marie Antoinette, to the 
memories go back to the 


Sage. Bos- 


romance of 


iovelier elm 
more 

to 
the 
justice, 


sounds senses 
the 


mockery of 


shouts of mob, 


suspense 


book? 
one 
er and manners 
them,”’ 
ail ages, from 


to readers of 


so 
given eyes for 
greybeard whos¢ 
Court of the last reigning French Bourbon. 


OF 


THE SON THE WOLF. By Jack London, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co $1.50 


Mr Jack London 
figures against a dazzling 
snow, with the savage 
freezing civilization from 
and leaving all but the strongest men mere 
Seen thus, 
and 
source is ignobly 


familiar 
background 
Northland cold 
blood and brain, 


shows us 


creatures of primeval impulse. 
the survivors seem like strange giants, 
their deeds, albeit their 
selfish, worthy of the Greek simplicity 
with which Mr. London often chooses 
write of them. Had the nine 
this vol been published before 
Harte’s, a few months had made 
famous; to-day, competing with and 
those of his followers, they are compara- 
tively unnoticed, but each new reader 
passes the word to his friends that a new, 
writer has arisen, and every 
the number of those acquainted 
new sensation to be found in 
yielding to his His book is 
those of which: the reading is 
with all desirous to know 
whose future is assured. 


to 
in 
Mr. 
them 


stories 


ime 


his 


strong week 
increases 
with’ the 
spell. among 
obligatory 


those authors 


POVERTY KNOB. Warner Brooks.“ 
New York: The A. Wessels Company. $1.25. 
Mrs. Brooks not long published a 
volume of poems which met with remark- 


able success. The result was that her prose 


By Sarah 


ago 


work was awaited with much interest, The 
volume contains a series of short stories, 
the outcome of a Summer in one of the 
towns of the New England coast. Through 
the series there runs a vein of quaint hu- 
mor, which cannot fail to appeal to the 
reader, even if ‘he knows nothing at all 
about the people of our Eastern States. 
Mrs. Brooks has also found the notes of 
pathos in the lives of these people, and she 
has sounded them in her stories with no 
uncertain hand. There is, however, no 
tendency on the part of the author to con- 
fine herself to the unpleasant side of the 
lives of her people, and she shows their 
excellencies so much that one is likely to 
think that a Summer in a New England 
village would not be a bad thing, after all. 


VENGEANCE IS MINE. By Dr. Andrew Bal- 
four. New York: The New Amsterdam Book 
Company. §1.50. 

This‘is a novel of which the action takes 
place in a most interesting period. The 
time is the early part of the present cert- 
ury, and includes the return of Napoleon 
from the exile on the Island of Elba, and 

| extends to the close of the war at Water- 

loo. The scene of action begins in the high- 
lands of Scotland and thence the reader is 
carried to England and afterward to the 
Continent of, Europe. The book may be 
classed as a semi-historical novel, and it is 
written with not a little force and a great 
deal of insight into character. The princi- 
pal interest centres in the love of Neil 
Darroch and Kate Ingleby, the historical 
incidents being properly subordinated to 
this part of the tale. The characters are 
well drawn and the whole story is told 
with abundant skill. The author writes 
excellent English, and his style is full of 
vivacity of method. The book will be 
found to be delightful reading. 


ULRIC THE JARL. By Willlam 0. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 


William O. Stoddard is well known as a 
writer of fas¢inating stories, though most 
of his works have been devised with the 
special idea of entertaining juvenile read- 
ers. The present story has a higher ambi- 
tion. Ulric is a young Saxon chief, who 
goes to Rome. He becomes one of the most 
potent people’s train of vassals, and, like 
many another barbarian, is made a gladia- 
tor. In one of his contests he is severely 
injured by wild beasts. He is in danger of 
having to finish his life a cripple, but he 
is taken to the Saviour, who heals his 
wrecked limbs. Then’ begins a series of 
curious circumstances through which Ulric 
is brought to crucifixion. The author’s de- 
nouement will interest all readers, for 
this young Saxon appears at the end as 
the penitent thief to whom the Saviour 
said: *‘ This day shalt thou be with me. in 
Paradise.’ It will easily be seen that here 
is the material for an absorbing story. The 
volume is copiously illustrated. 


Stoddard. 


UNDER 

Russell, 

$1.50, 

It was to be expected that sooner or later 
the present war in the Transvaal would 
give rise to works of fiction. No doubt 
those which are written later will be less 
open to objection on the ground of par- 
tisanship of feeling, but they will hardly 
have the element of contemporaneous in- 
terest which is found in George Hansby 
Russell's ‘*‘ Under the Sjambok.”" The title 
at once shows that the point of view is de- 
cidedly anti-Boer, and, therefore, this book 
will not please the gentlemen who have 
recently been agitating for interference on 
the part of our Government. Mr. Russell is 
an Englishman, end he sees the subject 
from an Englishman's standpoint. It can 
be said, however, that he has produced a 
tale which will strike the reader as highly 
realistic, and he has written it 
suasive manner. 


THE SJAMBOK. By 
New York: E. P. 


George Hansby 
Dutton & Co. 


In & per- 


FOUR YEARS NINE. New 
York: Frederick A. $1.50. 
The treatment of every phase of human 
life in fiction wHl 
long as people show a disposition 
fiction in preference to other forms 
literature. The writers and publishers of 
fiction are therefore constantly on the 
search for new fields of human experience 
Often the field is deceptive and nothing 
new is to be found in it, despite the belief 
of the author that he has struck gold. 
But it is pretty safe to say that Bart Myn- 
derse in his ‘‘ Four Years Nine’’ has found 
a field which has novelty as its defining 
line. 


By Bart Mynderse 
Stokes Company. 


probably continue 


to 


as 
read 
of 


This book is a collection of short stor- 
all dealing with the life of men in 
prisons. The tales are of marked strength 
and While it is true that hu- 
mor the treatment, there is 
| often a deeper note of pathos, 


ies, 


originality. 
prevails in 


A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs. New 


York: The 
$1.50. 
Most readers of 
‘*Many Cargoes” 
by W. W. Jacobs, and 
with pleasure to the 
book by this writer. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
sea 


and 


tales will recall 
‘More Cargoes,” 
will look forward 
reading of a new 
Those who have read 
the other volumes will be prepared for 
some of the characters in this one. The 
principal personage is a coasting mariner 
of the sort made known in the other works 
of the author. This gentleman is tremen- 
dously in love with himself, and for that 
of the opinion that none of the 
fair sex can resist him. It is a familiar 
fact that men of this type usually make 
serious blunders, and are often figures of 
fun in the world’s history. Mr. Jacobs has 
involved his Captain in all sorts of diffi- 
culties with three women, of whom 
is better than he His 
good and honest fellow, 
' the three for himself. 


DEACON RPRADBURY. By Edwin Asa Dix. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 


This is a story of a man of strong will 


reason is 


each 
is. 


gets the best 








mate, who is a } : 
, | of human 
of 
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“IB LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
First Edition of 40,000 Copies 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW LONG NOVEL BY 


_ MARIE CORELLI 


BOY 


*A SKETCH 


With frontispiece. 


12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 


This book is the longest and most important work by MISS 


CORELLI 
THE PEACEMAKERS. 


By John Strange Winter. In Lippin- 
cott’s Series of Select Novels. May. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Salons Colonial and Republican 


By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH 
WHARTON. With frontispiece in 
colors, and numerous reproductions 
of portraits and miniatures of men 
and women prominent in co!onial 
life and in the early days of 
the Republic. Crushed buckram, 
$3.00; half levant, $6,00. 


“The light that is thrown upon the man- 
ners and customs of the Americans of this 
period will shine for the first time for many 
students of American  history.’’—Philadel- 
phia North American, 


published since “ The Sorrows of Satan.” 


A MILLIONAIRE OF 


YESTERDAY, 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim. In Lippin- 
cott’s Series of Select Novels. June. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00, 


Bohemian Paris of To-Day 


Written by W. C. MORROW, 
from notes by EDOUARD 
CUCUEL. Illustrated with 106 
pen drawings by Eduoard Cucuel. 
Cloth, gilt top, ornamental binding, 


$3.50. 


“It is a uniqus volume of its kind. 
not fail to be of interest to the 
ist in the gay French capital who had im- 
agined that he * knew it all,” and yet felt 
that there was something lacking.'’—Times, 
New York. 


It can- 
foreign tour- 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS 


Their Design, Construction and Working by Steam, 
Oil and Electricity. 


By W. WORBY BEAUMONT. 
ing Drawings. Quarto, $10.00. 


Neither time nor expense has been spared in making this book 
home or abroad; 


yet published on these subjects at 
ecriptive 


About 600 pages; over 450 illustrations and Work- 


more complete 
be added, 


than any 


and, it may more fully de- 


than any book yet published dealing with a mechanical combination of so many 


parts and functions and novelties of arrangement as the modern high-speed motor car. 


SOLD ‘BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA 


and upright character, who lives in an in- 
tensely religious village. Every one who 
has dwelt in such a community can. un- 
derstand the tragedy of this man's life, 
which is the unsettling of his faith by the 
conduct of his only son. Naturally the 
author has placed the action of this novel 
in a New England village, and he has 
written as one to the manner born. In 
an urban community the upsetting of the 
faith of Deacon Bradbury would not have 
wide results, but in the New England vil- 
lage it rises to the importance of an event. 
Mr. Dix has told his story in an intensely 
earnest style and with great thoroughness. 
Some of the New England critics have pro- 
nounced this book better than ‘* David 
Harum.”” Whether that be true or not, the 
subject is most attractive to that large 
of readers which likes books with 
close studies of character in them. 


class 


THE SWORD 
Macdonald. 
pany. $1.50. 

These are the days of the novel of action 

and incident. Ali the English read- 
ing world men, women, and children are 
poring over tales of doughty deeds 
heroism. ‘“* The Sword of the King,” 
Ronald Macdonald, is‘one of the most in- 
teresting of this cl The action 
takes place in the seventeenth century, and 
the laid in England in the time 
of The story is narrated in 
the by the heroine, Phil- 
lippa and the hero, Edward 
Royston, is an officer on the staff of the 
Prince of Orange, known to all students 
of English history as William of Orange, 
King of England. His is a particularly 
favorable period for of action, 
both plays and noveis stirring incident 
have founded it. This novel is 
written an Gld-fashioned style which 
gives an air of verisimilitude to the narra- 
tion. 
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BLACK ROCK A 


Ralph Connor. With 
Prot. George Adam 
Chicago, Toronto: Fleming 
pany. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


It is good to find, if 
note to a story as 
is *“* Black Rock.” 
discoverable in what 
to Craig, for it is Craig who changes the 
character of the wild men who live in 
Black Rock “TI don’t believe in your 
creed or your Church, but I'll be blowed if 
I don’t believe in you.” The author tells 
of the contests, the battles which raged be- 
better condition of 
about. It was not 
Mr. Ralph Connor is a good judge 
mature. If the romance has its 
pathetic side there are too nice sketchings 
the comicalities of life. Geordie 
ford, the hard-headed Scotchman who 
finally joins the Temperance League, is a 
personage. The popularity of 
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Smith New York, 
H. Revell Com- 
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We fancy 
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written as 
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things 
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fore a 
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sailing 
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easy 
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“Black Rock" is fully deserved. The 
good it has worked out, reaching as it 
must have done many a weary soul, and 
giving hope and a helping hand to the up- 
lifting of man, cannot be 





auestioned. 


THE SKY PILOT A 
By Ralph Connor 
to: Fleming H. 
cloth. $1.25. 


In the shadow of the 
Foot Hills. Here were 
and a strange mixture of 
some who may have 
once, but who have 
of them have sought 
remote section of the 
remained. There were heavy drinking and 
card-playing. “The Sky Pilot” is the 
story of practical Christianity and the sav- 
ing of men from 
work it was at 
the confidence 
rough had 
buke, upbraidings 


Tale of the Foot Hilla 
New York, Chicago, Toron- 
Revell Company. 12moa, 
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THE REDEMPTION OF DAVID CORSON, 
By é 8 Orgel Goss 415 page In- 

i The Bowen-Merrill Comps 
bound. $1.50. —s 


David Corson, the hero of this romance, 
is a mystic. He falls at the outset of his 
but just in time he sees the error 
of his restored to grace. The 
author has for principal theme the consola- 
tion derived from the Gospel. 


Handsomely 


career, 
ways and i 
It is not so 
aifficult to understand how a man, origin- 
aily a Quaker, and endowed with a fervent 
imagination, should throw aside his sober 
guise and plunge into the temptations of an 
world. The the story 
is a singularly original character, a gypsy 
woman. “The Redemption of David 
" is replete with dramatic effects. 
takes the banks of 
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mr 
written 
has met 
The period selected by the 
the reign of Louis XIV 
contrasts the 
the encamp- 
There are 
their plots are 
The situation is 
such to permit Mr. Harris Dickson to 
indulge in the picturesque, and to keep to 
the loeal coloring. There are courtiers, ad- 
venturers, Indian braves, and squaws. The 
romance has a broad fereground, with the 
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distances well accentuated and the per- 
spective carefully and artistically handled. 


CAPTAIN RIBOT. Authorized 
from the original of A. Palacio 
Valdés. By Minna Caroline Smith, 12mo, 
cloth. New York: Brentano’s. $1.25. 
Sefior Valdés in his ‘‘ La Alegria del Cap- 
tain Ribot,” translated “The Joy of Cap- 
tain Ribot,’’ has written a social comedy 
of Spain with somewhat of a tragic color- 
ing. The scene is laid in Valencia. Captain 
Ribot is a jolly good fellow, and a man 
of education. He rescues an old lady from 
drowning and falls in love with Dona 
Cristina, the old lady's daughter. Cristina’s 
husband dies; he has been ruined by Cas- 
tell. Cristina is dispossessed of her house 
and land. Then Captain Ribot buys back 
the widow's property, and presents it to 
her little child. Cristina is touched by this 
gracious act, and finally marries Captain 
Ribot. There are peculiar touches of Span- 
ish humor in the romance, which are most 
entertaining. 


THE JOY OF 
translation 


THE ELUSIVE 
H. R 
Co. 


A Novel. 
R. F. 


HILDEGARDE 

Martin. New York 
$1.25. 

Is Hildegarde a 
ora 
ly virtuous and dutiful young governess '’? 
Appearances are at times deceptive. 
author arranges a somewhat complex sit- 
uation. What looks at first like a girl 
who lead a fast Hfe in New York is 
explained and to her credit. Hildegarde has 
been perhaps a trifle eccentric and uncon- 
ventional, but nothing more. She never 
knew that her mother had used her so as 
to extort money from her stepfather. To 
fit herself to be a school teacher the girl 
had been trying to educate herself. From 
dislike on the part of her step-brother 
there comes love, and, finally, the elusive 
Hildegarde becomes the wife of Lyon Kent. 


* corker,”’ a “ dare-devil,” 


has 


The romance is a bright one, and is man- | 
} in 


" heroine 
and Mrs, 
Martin's variation is a happy one. 
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WINWOOD. By Robert Neilson 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


The second title of this book elaborately 
explains that it is the heros domestic his- 
tory, and the reader finds a picture of 
eighteenth century boyhood 
true love that survived much harsh treat- 
ment in the volume with a_ well- 


Ste- 


same 


in New York and a description of the 
strange, tumultuous London of the time. 
The hero is a model American gentleman, 
and his treatment of 
chivalrous in the extreme. The clashing ip- 
terests of Whig and Tory and their mani- 
festation in every walk and relation of life 
are forth with unobtrusive skill, and 
the device of allowing a Tory to be the 
narrator sets both and men in @ 
novel light, immensely agreeable to the 
readers of those all too common tales in 
which Americans and English are virtually 
described as the hosts ot the Lord and of 
Armageddon, 


set 


cause 


ANDY DODGE: THE HISTORY OF 
GRACE. By Mark Pierce Fendleton. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Had this novel been published anony- 
mously, before Miss Wilkins adopted a co- 
laborer and changed her style, it would 
have been attributed to her, for it is writ- 
ten exactly in her manner, lacking its mal- 
ice. The hero's boyish pranks, followed by 
expulsion from two schools; his life In a 
plain, ugly, country newspaper office; his 
experience in a State Legislature, and the 
sayings and doings of the sea Captains, his 
friends, are described so simply that one 
haif suspects autobiography. The descrip- 
tion of a town meeting, with its frank ex- 
position of American rustic politics, is es- 
pecially admirable. The book has many of 
the faults generally found in the first 
novel of one whose literary standard was 
set by the American novelist of twenty 
years ago; its recommendation is its truth- 
fulness. That characteristic should give it 
as high favor among New Englanders and 
their descendants as ‘“‘ David Harum” has 
found among New Yorkers. 


Boston; 


GEORGIE. By E. 8. Kiser. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


Georgie represents the Chicago variety 
of bad boy, and belongs to a species which 
has received some instruction, but no edu- 
cation, and is therefore rather more malig- 
nant than Chimmie Fadden and less senti- 
mental than Tony Drum. Mr, Kiser, through 
what pains and suffering one shivers to 
imagine, has mastered the workings of the 
creature's mental apparatus and makes 
him a most consistent little villain, with 
the cynicism of Mephistopheles and the ten- 
derness of a Robespierre. He is amusing 
enough in a book, and the pleasure of con- 
templating him is greatly increased by a 
thought as to the latitude and longitude of 
Chicago. He is not meant to be a pattern 
for youth and should be rigidly excluded 
from kindergartens, nurseries, and other 
places where gentle arts are taught and 
learned. 


Boston: Messrs. 


CURRITA, COUNTESS OF ALBORNOZ. 
Luis Coloma. Boston: 
& Co, $1.50, 


To the London of Becky Sharp and the 
Paris of Pére Goriot’s daughters one may 
now add the Madrid of Currita, Countess 
of Albornoz, for Sefior Coloma, who is said 
to be a Jesuit priest, has described it with 
extraordinary vigor, In her home, at Court, 
in the houses of her friends, at political 
meetings, running about the streets at 
night to post her letters or te watch her 
lover; and with her children, whom she 
sees occasionally, Currita herself is wor- 
thy of study, for her type is new. The 
Spanish lay novelist strives to show his 
country women gs more Parisian than the 
Parisians, Sefior Coloma lays stress on their 

Spanish traits, and especially 
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his wayward wife is | 
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Currita’s foil is a 
great lady of genuine piety and patriotism, 
and between the two are characters of vari- 
ous tints and shades, covering the scale be- 
tween black and white. The men are 
good and as bad, in their way, as the wo- 
men, 
to 


begin to understand Spanish character. 


A DREAM OF A THRONE. 
Embree. Boston: Messrs. 
Co. $1.50. 


Mexico. has 


Little, Brown & 


never grown common place, 


as | 


To read the story 1s the easiest way | 


By Charles F. | 


and, with its mixture of Spanish and native | 


population, its present religion and its 
traces of ancient, forgotten faiths, 


ruins of many dates, its real and rumored 


its | 


treasure, it must always attract the novel- 
ist wishing something brighter than neu- | 


tral hues for his story. Mr. Embree tells 
of one of the many attempts to seize part 
of the country for the descendants of an 


| ancient ruler, but his characters are mod- | 


ern men and behave in modern ways, with 


an exception or two in which reappear the | 
| fashion 


By | 
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of an antique world. The 
love stories are worked out by the course 
of the attempted revolution, and if 
baser pair attain to 


and the 
felicity. 


true lovers worthy of 
The style is eccentric in certain 
details, but, upon the whole, 
novel with Mexican scenery for it#*back- 
ground surpasses this. 


are 


FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY, By 
Devereux boston: Messrs. Little, 
& Co $1.50. 


This Revolutionary tale of old Marble- 
head is as pretty a love story as has been 
made since the centennial celebrations 
sufficiently instructed the American 
ple to make a market for the American 
author writing American subjects. 
Washington introduced, not in imita- 
tion of any other author, for the book was 
the publishers’ hands long before the 
publication of the extraordinarily success- 
ful novels of Mr. Ford and Mr. Churchill, 
but because the author, like most Ameri- 
cans of Colonial descent, was reared to 
that devout Washington worship which 
abolitionism abated for.a time, only to 
have it renew its vigor soon as 
civil war ceased to be a bitter memory. 
The book das quietly made its way to a 
edition and increases stead- 
so there is little need of recommend- 
ing it to readers sure to find it for them- 
selves. 


Mary 
brown, 


peo- 


on 


is 


as 


its sale 


Walloch, 
$1.25. 
this 


EMPRESS OCTAVIA. By 
Boston: Messrs. Little, 
The brilliant opening 


Wilhelm 
Brown & Co, 


chapter of 


| story takes the reader to the amphitheatre 
| and to the apartment in which Christians 


are waiting to be thrown to the lions; 
later pages reveal the Court of Nero; the 
apartments of the Empress; the strange, 
shameless life of the Caesar, and the 
slavery of his subjects. The point of view 
varies widely from that of “ Quo 
Vadis’ that there is no lack of novelty, 
and the Empress herself is an impressive 
figure. Young students of Reman history 
it really was will find the book an 
aid; those whose instructors prefer to keep 
them in ignorance of its horrors and for- 
bid the reading of the satirists and of 
certain historians should not peruse it 
even as vacation work. The subject is 
inexhaustible, and the reading of a score 
of tales about the imperial villain will 
not dull the interest of his wife's his- 
tory. 


80 


as 


FABLES IN SLANG. 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. 


“Fables in Slang’’ was published last 
November, and is now in its thirty-fifth 
thousand. This shows that a good many 
persons have already found it worth read- 
ing. The author is a graduate of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., and in 1890 he 
became a reporter on The Chicago Record. 
He originated a department called “ Stories 
of the Streets of the Town.” 
made up some volumes of sketches which 
attracted attention. One of*them, called 
“Doc Horne,” pleased a large number of 
readers. His ‘‘Artie’’ is also very well 
known. All of his books have been suc- 
cessful, but the latest one promises to 
eclipse all the others. Meanwhile the author 
has gone to the Philippines for The Chicago 
Record, and his letters have awakened an 
interest. No dgubt when he returns he will 
publish a book containing the summary of 
his observations in the Far Kast. In the 
meantime we should all enjoy’ the 
** Fables.” 


By George Ade. 
$1. 


Chicago: 


THE LAST LADY OF MULBERRY. By Henry 
Wilton Thomas. Illustrated by Emil Pollak. 
12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 


This is a story of the Itallan quarter of 
New York. It is not a series of sketches 
and short stories strung together by dint 
of one or more omnipresent characters, but 
a fresh and charming novel dealing in an 
extended way with a phase of metropolitan 
life which has heretofore tempted only 
the authors of short stories. The writer, 
Henry Wilton Thomas, is a new author in 
this comparatively unexploited field, and 
he possesses a peculiar faculty for his work 
in that he Is as familiar with the Italian 
Peninsula as he is with the “ Little Italy” 
of this city. He is thus enabled to see 
many things just as the Italian who lands 
at the Barge Office would see them. But 
aside from the originality of his environ- 
ment, originality in motive by a succession 
of striking and dramatic scenes is not 
wanting and, little by little, the author so 
devises that his characters assume vivid 
personalities which ought to be real if they 
are not. He writes with considerable exact- 
ness and with pleasant dashes of quaint 
homely humor. 


NEAR THE THRONE. W. J. Thorold. New 
York: Meyer Brothers & Co. $1.26. 


This is a novel of romance and history 
the scene of which is laid in Egypt at the 
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MR. ALTSHELER’S NEW NOVEL. 


In Circling Camps. 


A Romance of the American Civil War, ) 
of ‘A Herald of the West,” “A Soldier of Manhattan,” etc. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


We 
‘The Scarlet Letter’ and such Be 
novels; we are sure of this verity 
cling Camps.’ 


notably Shiloh and Gettysburg. 
turned foes’ is so hearty and so sinc erely 
valor of both.’’- 


A Novel. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Familiar Fish 
Their Habits and Capture 


A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game 
Fish, By EuGene MCCARTHY. With 
an introduction by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and numerous illus- 
trations. Uniform with “Familiar 
Trees,”’ ‘‘ Familiar Flowers,’’ and other 
books by F. Schuyler Mathews. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. (Ready next week.) 
This interesting and practical 

sketches the natural history of trout, salmon, 

bass, perch, pike, ouananiche, and other 
gamefish, and explains various methods 
fishing, rods, tackle, and fly casting, and 
also furnishes helpful counsel as to camp 
life. The book is written by one of the 
most experienced of American sportsmen, 
and it will prove of immediate value to 


fishermen old and young, and to all who 
eare for outdoor life 


* By the best equipped writer on birds in 
the country. i 


book 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


With Introductory Chapters on the 
Outfit ani Methods of the 
Bird Pho‘ozrapher. 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator 
of Vertebrate Zoology in the American 
Museum of Natural History, author of 
“Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America,” and of “ Bird Life,’ with 
pictures by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 
Illustrated with over 100 photographs 
from Nature by the author. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 

‘* Invaluable to all students of ornithology 

The text is written with knowledge and en- 


thusiasm. Altogether the book is a charm- 
ing one.’’—N. Y. Herald 


| Insect Life. j 


By JOHN HENRY COMSTOCK, Professor of 
Entomology in Cornell University. 
With many illustrations by Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock, member of the Society 
of American Wood Engravers. 12mo. 
Cloth. Library Edition, $2.50; Teach- 
ers’ and Students’ Edition, $1.50. 


The Art of Taxidermy. 


By JOHN ROWLEY, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Taxidermy in the American 
Museum of Natural History. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 


Books by F. Schuyler Mathews. Each 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.75: 
Familiar Life in Field and 

Forest. 

Familiar Features 

side. 

Familiar Flowers 
Garden. 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 


of the Road- 


of Field and 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. Publishers, New York. 


of | 


‘*Mr. Altsheler has an enviable reputation. 
accept the verity of such Puritan period 

volutionary 
in the novels of 
He tells a good, strong, human story for its own sake and not for the sake 
of showing off his talent as a literary story teller 
His admiration 

dramatic 
Richard Henry Stoddard in the N. Y 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE FARRINGDONS 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of ‘‘ Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby” and “A Double Thread.” 


*** The Farringdons’ is the best of Miss Fowler's looks. 
with which we are all familiar; it is also deeper, tenderer,.and truer.’’—The Bookman, 


| 


| 
| 


|| The Last Lady of Mulberry. i 








| The Last Sentence. | 


The Seafarers. 


By J. A. ALTSHELER, author 


His methed is that of Fenimore Cooper. 
as Hawthorne dslighted to ‘reproduce in 
periods as Cocper reproduced in his best 
Mr. Altsheler, particularly ‘In Cir- 


He gives us some great battle pleces, 
the nobler qualities of ‘old friends 

that we love and pity the terrible 
Mail and Express. 


of 


Uniform edition. 


It has the wit and brightness 


A Story of Italian New York. 
WILTON THOMAS. Illustrated by Emil 
Pollak. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


“In Henry Wilton Thomas has arisen the 
historic playwright if not historian of the It- 
aly of New York. His ‘Last Lady of Mulber- 
ry’ is conceived and executed in so faith- 
ful a spirit and manner that it makes read- 
ers oblivious of any region west of the Bow- 
ery and of every mind and disposition not 
an Italian's. Nothing could be better than 
the reproduction of the color and movement 
of the colony. How much of Italy is in the 
phrase of the heroine, ‘I think yellow boots 
for a bride very sympathetic.’ How much 
In the emigration of Domenico and his fam- 
ily out into the soothing villegiatura of a 
happy home in two prostrate water pipes 
on the flats. of Long Island.'’—New York 
Lvening Post. 


By the author of “ Red Pottage” 


By HENRY 


Diana Tempest. 


A Novel. By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, au- 
thor of “Red Pottage,”’ etc. New Edi- 
tion with Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Cholmondeley’ clever novels, 


‘Diana Tenipest’ is quite the cleverest.' 
London Times 


‘or 


New Novels in Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library, each 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents: 


A Novel. By MAXWELL GRAY, author of 
*The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


j The Minister’s Guest. 


A Novel. By ISABEL SMITH. 


It is safe to say f 


that the thoroughness of 
the chars lrawing, the fine quality of 
the work hole, and the sustained in- 
terest, wil iceded to stamp the author 

Q reckoned with in contem- 


A Romance. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BuRTON, 
author of “In the Day of Adversity,” - 
“ Denounced,” etc. 

The author's reputation as one of the most 
spirited story-tellers of the day will be 


amply justified by this romance of incident 
and adventure. 


| Stephen Crane’s Books. | 


Uniform Edition. 
The Red Badge of Courage. 
The Little Regiment. 
The Third Violet. 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Maggie. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
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OLDEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 


An Account of the Religion, Wisdom, Philosophy, Ethics, Psychol- 
ogy, Manners, Proverbs, Sayings, Refinement, etc., of the 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: 


As set forth and inscribed upon some of the oldest existing monuments, papyri, 
and other records of that people, from the earliest historic times to A. D. 64, together 
with fac-similes and translationsofsomeof the Oldest Books in the World. Also a study 
upon the origin, antiquity, and elevated ethics, of the Book written long before the 
Hebrew Exodus, now called, the CXXVth Chapter of the Book of the Dead, with an 
analysis of the same based on a comparison of numerous papyri copies; also a dee 
scription of the Psychostasia, or Trial of the Conscience of the Dead; with many 


illustrations of the same from the ancient monuments and papyri. 


In this work will 


appear an account and translation of the Book of Kaqemna, (circa 3998-3960 B. C.,) 


f that of Ptah-hotep, circa ! 
also known as the Pepyrus of Bulak No. 


580-3536 B. C.,) andof that of the Maxims of the Scribe Ani, 
4;also 


an account and translation of the 


Papyrus of Sayings, now in the Egyptian Rooms of the Museum of Leyden, Hol- 
land, and an account of the Per-em-hru, now usually called the Book of the Dead; an 


account of, the Feychology 
sions of the Dead in Book ¢ 


of the Ancient Egyptians; alse an Analysis of the Confes- 
*XXV. of the Per-em-hru, and an account of the Psychos 


stasia or Judgment of the Soul of the Dead, and of Egyptian Ethical writings of the 
Ptolemaic period and of the reign of the Roman Emperor Nero, A. D, 64, 


The Book is a Royal Octavo, pp. i-xxiv., 1-502, gilt top, uncut, with 
TWENTY-SEVEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price, $7.50 net. 


Only 350 copies for this country, the balance going to Europe. 


By ISAAC IYER, LL. B. 


Author of, The Qabbalah; The Philosophical Writings of Solomon ben Yehudah Ibn 


Gebirol, or Avicebron; 


Scarabs; The Waterloo Medal, &c. y 


For Sale by 
EDWIN W. DAYTON, Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, 
Querstrasse No. 14, LEIPZIG, 





SUMMER READING. 


(Continued from Page 407.) 


ime of the Napoleonic conquest of the 
Lower Nile Valley. Love and adventure 
are interspersed among some very fine 
bits of description. A particularly at- 
tractive feature of this book is the Mlus- 
trations, which are half-tone reproductions 
of actual photographs, the figures of which 
were posed for by certain American actors 
and actresses. This is a somewhat rad- 
ical departure th book illustration, and, of 
course, it has its limitations. But in a 
romance of a more or less remote period, 
such as the one at hand, it adds a touch of 
realism and nearness that cannot do other- 
wise than augment the imagination of the 
reader. This book, although published 
several months age, has had a steady sale 
and has now reached its tenth thousand. 
Apparently honors are divided between the 
author and the illustrator. 


By Booth Tarking- 


IN. J 3EAUCAIRE. 
MONSIEUR BE Phillips & 


ton. 12mo. New York: McClure, 
Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Tarkington’s last novel reveals the 
author in a new field of fiction, and it 
would appear that he is just as successful 
fn this as he was in describing the trials 
and tribulations of a genial editor in a 
Western town. Yet there are certain points 
ef comparison, even of similarity, in this 
new story. The author again shows the 
power of a~man of nobility and courage 
under the inspiration of womanly beauty 
and grace. The hero stands somewhat 
solitary—in fact, alone—with his ideal, but 
he is all the more fascinating for that rea- 
son. Monsieur Beaucaire meets his White 
Caps, not in a rural American country 
seat, but in an English centre of fashion 
and in a society that glistens with artifice, 
convention, and degeneration. His indi- 
viduality and the weapons that, he employs 
remind one strongly of those at the dis- 
posal of Cyrano de Bergerac—an ever- 
ready wit which makes him supreme in 
every intellectual! combat and a French 
dueling sword which gives him triumphs 
on the field of honor. But the outcome of 
all combats is the same—a triumph of 
healthy, honest manhood as well as honor. 


THE CHRONIC LOAFER. By_ Nelson 
New York: A. F. Taylor & Co 
This is a collection of stories or sketches 
which are strung together by a mere thread 
of narrative in which appears a character 
of much quaint humor and of considerable 
human interest generally. The stories and 
sketches are recounted by some choice spir- 
its who assemble at certain regular times 
at a country store in a little Pennsylvania 
hamlet. As the title of the volume indi- 
cates, the “ Loafer” is the most conspic- 
uous among them. He is observing, deep- 
thinking, and blessed withal with a gift 
of climax in story telling that many 
man of much erudition might strive many 
years to imitate and then fail. But the 
characters are all very natural and will be 
recognized by the Summer boarder in most 
any village of the Middle or New England 
States. The dialect of the book will have 
considerable interest for persons interest- 
ed in folklore, as it is different from the 
Yankee and Yorker, being truly “ Penn- 
sylwany.”’ “ The Chronic Loafer" is irre- 
sistibly funny in spots, and these 
are in clusters, even as the stars on a fair 
Summer night. 


Lloyd. 
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THE. BEAR: 
LARD. By 
The Macmillan 


BANKER AND 
OF A CORNER IN 
Webster. New York: 
pany. $1.50. 


This novel by the author of “ The Short 
Line War” is a story of present-day life 
in Chicago, the scenes of which are placed 
partly in society and partly in the environ- 
ment of the Stock Exchange. The Windy 
City, however, not mentioned in the 
book as the real scene of action. The au- 
thor has seized upon certain possibilities 
in constructive narrative which very likely 
came to him through actual experience 
and has woven a narrative which is full 
of excitement and suspense. “The Bear" 
and the Banker chums. The gull’ 
is financed by 
to run the ** Corner" in lard, and the story 
derives its title from the found 
by the gear’ for the ruin his chum 
the Banker in order to upset the financial 
schemes of the ‘“ Bull.”’ A stirring 
threads its way through the financial 


THE 


is 
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necessity 


of 


love 
story 
excitement of book. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. By Mary Johns- 

ton. Boston ghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 

The spiritual heirs of the fastidious being 
who objected to in 
Aristides invariably 
when the 
comingly large, 
claim that there is “too much in ‘ To 
Have and to Hold.'”" Its superfluity of 
purple patches overtasks their vision; they 
long for aridity the comfortable 
tral tints of the and almost 
fully assert that never within their 
rience hav stirring events 
crowded into a brief space 
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and just now pro- 


and neu- 
tear- 


expe- 


desert, 


S0 many 
as group them- 
Capt. Perey. Unfortunately, 
they from unanimity as to what 
incidents might best be eliminated, what 
chapters might best be edited to the level 
of apprehension, and 


about 
far 


selves 


are 


syndicate 


continus to buy the book, not in 
but in @ivisions and army 
Miss Johnston's Vir- 
that the mind filled 
could endure all the tribu- 
inflicted on the Summer 


novels supposed bs 
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with its beauty 
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mental diet 
CHRISTOPHER Bb 
ton: Houghton, 


THE BURDEN 
ence © 
Co. 
Intentionaily fortuitously, Miss 

verse has in this book clothed the dry bones 

ef wealth and commonwealth with flesh 


OF 
miVverse b 
$1.50 


Flor 
Mifflin & 


or 


Con- 


the Banker in the endeavor | 


of | 


voices | 


been | 


meantime | 
the reader who finds nothing too good for | 


and blood and reduced some of the problems 
to’ terms within the apprehension of many 
who could never have understood them in 
their ortginal form. The hero, well born, 
well bred, highly educated, rich, and happy, 
devotes hiniself and his fortune to con- 
ducting his business on Christian prin- 
ciples, and learns by bitter experience that 
modern competition forbids the survival 
of such a manufacturer, unless his work- 
men actually co-operate with him. In 
despair, under the burden of his unnatural 
responsibility, he appropriates money for 
which he is a trustee, and in the end com- 
mits suicide, leaving his enemies to sneer, 
his friends to weep, his wife and boy vow- 
ing to redeem the name which he has de- 
liberately stained for the sake of his men. 
The dishonest manufacturer, the academic 
financial prude, the discontented, half- 
taught workman, the little critic of great 
subjects, are effectively presented and the 
serious and well-informed thinkers will find 
the book valuable in enlightening heedless 
inquirers, 


PEOPLE. 


By Ellen 
Doubleday, 


THE VOIGE OF THE Pase 


Glasgow. New York: 
Co $1.50. 

The fact that this story is already in 
its twelfth thousand is an evidence that 
it possesses the charms necessary to last- 
ing success. Its author will be remem- 
bered as the author of “The Descendant.” 
She has now written a very strong and 
vivid story of life in Virginia after the 
war of the rebellion. It is a thoroughly 
dramatic story, in which the love interest 
is absorbing and the character-drawing of 
the kind that pleases all readers, ‘The 
reader will find food for thought, as well 
as an interesting narrative, in the delinea- 
tion of the sharp conflict which the hero 
wages from his inferior station against 
the rigidly exclusive aristocratic prejudice 
of his neighbors. The book shows a de- 
cided advance over the same author's pre- 
vious works. It will prove to be one of 
the most satisfactory books for Summer 
reading. The author's name is already 
well known, and this book will add to 
its celebrity. 


THE HERD BOY AND HIS HERMIT. A Story 
of the Wars of the Roses. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge, author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 


Charlotte M. Yonge is well known to 
readers of fiction, and her novel ‘‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe'’ ranks a tried favorite 
among many classes of readers, In the new 
volume she has chosen a topic from that 
romantic period of the history of England 
when the Houses of York and Lancaster 
were at war and employed the modest rose 
as their emblem. Such a period is most 
favorable to stories of a romantic nature, 
and the Summer reader will have no grave 
difficulty in passing some very pleasant 
time in the perusal of this book. 


as 





A Historical 
Taylor. Chi- 


$1.25. 


THE CARDINAL'S MUSKETEER. 
Romance. By Miss Mary Imlay 
cago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 12mo 

Dumas the elder has by no means 
hausted the Richelieu period, for 

Mary Imlay Taylor has arranged a romance 

having for its hero a musketeer who has 

uncommon go and yigor. Here are plots 
and schemes, instigated by the Cardinal 
and the King’s mother, the bad Marie de 

Medicis, which put Péron the Musketeer 

to his mettle to thwart. And if it had not 

been for Mademoiselle Réné, who loved the 
gallant soldier, there would soon have been 
an end to Péron. This story, as a histor- 
ical romance, is full of incident, and the 
climax is brought about with much skill. 

The literary style of the author good 

and the dialogue clear and full of force. 


ex- 
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OH, WHAT 
rine Tynan, 
McClurg & 


Katharine 


A PLAGUE IS LOVE! By 
(Mrs. Hinkson.) Chicago 
Co. 75 cents. 


Tynan’'s disposition 
high comedy. Love is not 
tragical but its amusing side. 
| course it would never do not to put in oc- 
biceemmnaltian, Fully 
and the gay 
What a Plague Is 
are sagely compounded. 
ally the novel reader is satisfied 
| single marriage, but the one 
not suffice Katharine Tynan. 
pleasant old gentleman in the story. 
| made happy, having selected 
| two of his children follow suit, and so the 
officiating clergyman a triple job. 
Were there three complete sets of brides- 
; maids? The management of what might 
seem a complex plot becomes quite clear 
the skillful handling of 


Katha- 

A. C 
runs to- 
ward always 
has 


how 
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to 
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under a 
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writer. 
DIPLOMATIST A Novel of 
American Colony in Paris By Mrs 
Bullard Waterbury Philadelphia 
cott Company. Lllustrated. 12mv. 


A NEW 
the 


RACE 


I. BD 
Cloth. 


How little it might take to upset the | 


relations between one country and an- 
other Mrs. Jennie Bullard WaterDury ex- 
plains in her romance. International com- 
plications come about so easily. Because 
| the course of true love did not run smooth, 
} armed men by the thousands might 
been cutting one another's throats. 
| plot of the story is cleverly imagined, and 
| the many incidents well worked up. The 
corruption existing in certain high places 
is Told of. The main point in the romance 
is, however, this, that a true and honest 
love all difficulties. The 
thor a marked distinction of style and 
the bright and natural 


surmounts 
has 


dialogue is 


CARMICHAEL'S CONSCIENCE A 
in Fluctuations By Baroness von 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany i2mo. Cloth Frontispiece $1 


Mary Carmichael may be said to have 
little The young 
lady has great of fascination and 
| she exercises them to the detriment of the 
men she meets. Jim Copley is engaged to 
\ ve Rutherfield. Copley certainly is a 


MISS 
Study 
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very 


powers 


Miss | 
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casionally some pathos into the business of | 
the | 


| this 
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clever | 
| without 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW 


EDITIONS 


FROM 


THE RAND IIcNALLY PRESS. 


OVER ONE MILLION 


Already Been Sold. 


| of Merah’Eilis Ryan's novels have 
| 


The BONDWOMAN, "LATEST ‘STORY, 


by Marau Ens Ryan, author of ‘ Fo!din the Hills,’’ ete., will soon 
be issued in the 40th thousand. 
The PUBLIC OPINION is that it’s more than AGOOD STORY. 


Have you read it ? 


“The Bendwoman . 
Chronicle. 

“The Bondwoman 
— Posten Gobe. 

“The story is in a new vein for 
—Filtsburg Leader. 


12mo0, cloth, $1.25. - 


+ » is one of the vivid and striking books of the year.”—Cbicago 
- + «+ dsan absorbing story with an unusually interesting plot.” 


Mrs. Ryan, and is an additional proof of her versatility.” 


The Woman That’s Good, 


by Haroitp RicHarp Vynnx, author of ‘Love Letters,’’ ‘‘The Girl 


in the Bachelor’s Flat,” etc., will be issued at once. 
which so much has already been said and 
scenes of New York and Chicago life. 


has already run into the thousands. 


JUST ISSUED | 


Cheiro’s Guide to the 


weak man. Miss Carmichael takes advan- 
tage of the absence of Eve and does all 
she can to encourage Jim in a flirtation 
with her. Then appears Jacques Wood- 
vil. He ts an engineer on duty in Brazil. 
Mary sings for him. Woodvil's masterful 
ways impose on the girl. Alas! Mary 
finds out that Woodvil is married to some 
| poor creature in South America. As Mary 
has been the cause of the breaking off of 
Eve's engagement she manages, however, 
to reunite Jim and his fiancée. As to her- 
self, she parts with Woodvil and finally 
marries a cripple, Lord Borrowdale. The 
Baroness von Hutten writes high comedy, 
and this story has a distinction of its own 





MONEY SENSE 
New York: G. W. 


THE 
ter 


TM; John Strange Win- 
Dillingham. $1.25. 


It is not often that one runs across 
novel with such an uncommon title 
“The Money Sense,"’ by John Strange Win- 
ter. If one were not told that it was a 
novel he would be likely to think that it 
was a treatise on financial training. But 
the truth is that the story takes its name 
| from a peculiarity, or perhaps it woukd be 
wiser to say a trait, of its heroine. The 
money sense is just what this interesting 
young woman has not. Her name is An- 
gelique Dodsworth, and the publisher's 
claim for her that she is an original con- 
ception seems to be well founded. She is 
one of the best-intentioned creatures in the 
world, and she cannot fail to charm, in 
spite of the undeniable fact that she does 
not know the difference between the pur- 
chasing value of a guinea and that of a 
shilling. Of course, this young woman 
comes from a humble home. She goes to 
London and she marries a title. The 
must be learned from the story itself. 
learning will be easy. 
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THE FORTUNES OF WAR. By Elizabeth Bar- 
rows New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 
The period of the British eccupation of 
city has offered to Miss Elizabeth 
material for her ‘ Fortunes 
is not difficult to how 
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War.” It see an 
| could make a good deal of this 
| the history of New York. Miss Barrows 
has laid the scene of her story partly in 
| one of the prison ships and partly in the 
patriot camp at Morristown. The story is 
not deficient in that species of interest 
which no novel could hope for 
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many readers. The love plot is absorbing, 
will be found by many readers even 
more fascinating than the faithful repro- 
duction of the manners and customs of 
the time in which the action takes place. 
It is quite safe to say that this book vies 
in excellence with some of the historical 
which have caused more gen- 
No doubt it will gradually 


OUIRDA;: OR, AMERIC 
THE CORONETS OF 
Loveau de Chavanne 
Péronet Thompson. 
delphia: Drexel Biddle $1.50. 


* Oulrda ”’ more or less an auto- 
biography, together with observations, of 
the Countess Loveau de Chavanne, who is 
the daughter of Capt. Henry John Ben- 
United States Navy, and the grand- 
of the Most Rev. Edward White 
Benson, late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Several years married the Count 
Loveau de Chavanne, who left her a widow 
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This story, about 
published, is full of interesting 
The advance sale of the book 
Cloth, $1.50. 


20" THOUSAND | DOROTHY MARLOW, 


By A. W. MARCHMONT, author of ‘By Right of Sword,” 
‘*A Dash for a Throne,” ete. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Language of the Hand, by CHEIRO, 


just issued, isin its 50th thousand ; fully illustrated ; the recognized au- 
| thority on PALMISTRY. Large quarto, cloth, price $2.50. 


Hand, cloth, [2mo, $1.00. 


RAN} McNALLY & (CO., Publishers, Chicago, Kew York. 


A WOMAN'S BOOK. 
SOUTHERN HEARIS. 


By FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 
Size, 74x 5% 
466 pages, 
cover 
$1.25, 
There is excellent reason why Florence 
Hull Ww interburn's new book, ‘* SOUTHERN 
HEAR rs,’ should be a favorite with wo- 
men. Equally good reason why men should 
not care for it. The author has drawn her 
characters with vivid, graphic touch, io 
the life. A brighter, pleasanter collection 
ad stories for Summer reading there cannot 
pe. 
bays the Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo.: 

The author has portrayed with strength 
and delicacy the many phases of character 
she has introduced into her stories, and 
has shown RARE INSIGHT IN HER DE- 
LINEATIONS.” 

“They are far better than the average 
short story, so much better that it is a long 
way from a good comparison; in fact, it is 
almost sacrilege. But one must read them. 
The book is certainly one that the author 
and publisher may well be proud of.”’— 
Toledo Daily News. 

“ The book is an excellent one for Sum- 
mer reading. Louisville Courier-Journal, 

or Sale by All Booksellers. 


The F. M, Lupton Publishing Co., 
New York. 


inches. 
Extra 
design. 


Small pica type. 
paper. Beautiful 
Extra cloth. Price, 


scenes of the story are laid in Paris, prin- 
cipally in the society of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, which opened its scandal-haunt- 
ed mansions to her when she first visited 
Paris as a bride. Here she witnessed the 
rare and risqué diversions, scandals, and 
intrigues, rumors of which have from time 
to time offered gossip for of 
London and New York as well as of Paris, 


the clubs 


MISTRESS 
Elliott 
& Co. 


CONTENT 
Trumbull, 
$1. 

Almost as fascinating as the text of this 
story of a Massachusetts Bay Colony are 
the illustrations in the book by Mr. Charles 
Copeland. The narrative itself presents a 
picture of Colonial life at a most romantic 
period in the history of Massachusetts Bay. 
It is the time of Roger Williams, the ideal- 
ist, the fanatic, the man who stood for free 
thought, and who was, made to suffer for 
his intelectual superiority by the narrow 
and crabbed intellects of his social peerg 
There is much human interest in the story, 
however, aside from its purely historical 
attractions. Mistress Content Cradock is 
just as real to-day as she was then, and 
seems to appeal to readers as she evidently 
did to her lovers, who waited patiently to 
obtain the gift of her not too easily en- 
gaged heart, The descriptive passages in 
the book are most effective, and the whole 
narrative is written in a graceful, easy 
style that shows considerable literary art. 
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THE FARRINGDONS 
York: D. Appleton & 


Fowler 12mo. New 
Co. $1.50 


When it was announced last Fall that the 
author of ‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby ”’ 
and “A Double Thread’' had in prepara- 
tion a new novei, the scene of which was 
to be laid in the ‘ Black Country” of 
England, the publishers received many let- 
ters of inquiry concerning it. Recently the 
novel was published. It is rapidly pushing 
its way toward popularity. The scene of 
the story is laid in a hotbed of Methodism 
where live the Farringdons, ‘a hardy 
race,"’ whose time seems to be divided be- 
tween mining iron ore and the saving of 
souls. Into these lurid sufroundings there 
is thrust the individuality of the daugh- 
ter of the house, whose temperament and 
feeling and aspirations are quite distinct 
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Bound in t 


By C. F. Carter. Illustrated by 
6.” New York: H. H. Russell 
ards, with cover designs in color 
Size, 7 by 9 inches, $1.50. 


Here is animated nature, represented by 
a rooster, an owl, a dog, and the necessary 
cat. Chanticleer’s name is Katooticut, and 
he is a melodious bird: The thunderstorm 
is also a personage, and so ‘is the night- 
mare, but they are the most funny of 
creatures “ Katooticut’’ is an amusing 
book for children, and most cleverly illus- 
trated 


JUST RHYMES. By Charles Mattell Loomis. 
With illustrations by F. Y. Cory. New York: 
rR. H. Russell, Bound in boards with humor- 
oua cover designs. Size, 6 by 8 inches. $1. 


There is a double art in the constructing 
of verses for children. The topic must ap- 
peal to the humorous side of the little 
reader, and the jingle of the verse must be 
at once appreciable. Mr. GB. Loomis 
has a merry’ conceit, and k s how to 
arrange his rhymes. Much more than a 
passing notice should be given to Miss F. 
Y. Cory as an illustrator. The lady has u 
nice idea of what are the comicalities of 
the animal kingdom, and her children show 
exceeding naiveté. The illustrations, fur- 
nished by Miss Cory for St. Nicholas, al- 
ways have their particular charm. Rhymes 
and pictures, then, in this book are ad- 
mirably assorted. 


CONCERNING CATS. ~~ Helen M. Winslow. 
Boston; The Lothrop Publishing Company. 


It is true that there are some persons with 
prejudices against cats, yet the cat should 
not be judged by the unfortunate specimens 
of the type which are compelled to sing in 
the streets at night for a living. Helen M. 
Winslow, who is well known as the editor 
of Clubwoman, chances, also, to be an au- 
thority on the nature, purpose, and treat- 
ment of the cat, and in the present book 
she has managed to bring together for the 
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Htudson, LL. D. Chicago: A. C. 
Co, 12mo., $1.50. 
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WOODWORKING FOR 
Charles G. Wheeler. 
trations. Svo. New 
Sons. $2.50 


This manual of one of the most fascinat- 
ing industrial arts has been written and 
illustrated particularly for amateurs, and 
for that reason has more pretensions to 
literature than the more technical and 
practical guides. It is conveniently divid- 
ed into five parts, which are so arranged 
as to meet the advuncement of the pupil. 
Part I. contains chapters treating on tools, 
wood, ‘laying out work, &c., and gives de- 
tailed directions and suggestions for fit- 
ting up workshops, including benches, 
bench hooks, tool cabinets, &c., together 
with matters of general importance to the 
beginner. Part II. gives the detatled direc- 
tions, with illustrations for making many 
objects of interest to the amateur, such 
as toboggans, sleds, gymnastic apparatus, 
bookcases, dog houses, &c. Part ILI. treats 
of simple housebuilding for beginners, and 
includes a variety of camping houses, boat- 
houses, &c., with directions and designs 
for simple Summer cottage building. 


BEGINNERS By 
With over 700 illus- 
York: G. P. Putnam's 


In a recent speech, delivered by Sir Law- 
rence Alma Tadema, at the opening of a 
loan exhibition in London, he said that an 
invitation had been sent to English artists 
to send their works to Budapest. Alma 
Tadema added that from this fact “he 
gathered a good deal of encouragement for 
the belief that English art was acquiring 
abroad the reputation that, as he contended, 
is well deserved on account of its excellence 
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Mr. CHURCHILL'S BOOK ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


LONDON TO LADYSMITH 


VIA PRETORIA 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


Special Correspondent of the “ Morning Post ” in South Africa, 
River War,” etc. With 3 Folding Maps and Plans, Crown 8 
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Columbia University, in the City of New 
York, author of * Evolution and Effort.” 
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‘SOPHIA 


A Romance of the Time of George il. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of 
“ The Castle Inn,” ‘‘ Shrewsbury,’ A Gentleman of France,” “ Under 
the Red Robe,” “My Lady Rotha,” “The Red Cockade,” &c., &c, With 
12 illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., I. 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE SWORD OF THE KING 


By Ronald Mac Donald 


An exciting romance of the seventeent 


century, the scene 
being laid in England in the time of James II. The book 
teems with adventure and is written in the charming old- 
fashioned style of the time. The author is a son of Dr. 
George MacDonald, the well-known novelist. Cloth, $1.50. 


PROBLEMS 


OF EXPANSION 
By the Hon. Whitelaw Reid 


Editor of the ‘New York Tribune,"’ Ex-Minister to France, etc. 


A collection of the addresses delivered and the papers 
written on theSubject of expansion, for the greater part 
since the return of Mr. Reid from Paris, where he was a 

member of the conference which negotiated the 
peace treaty between America and Spain, Cloth, $1.50, 


THE 3 PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY: 


PLAIN PRINTING TYPES 
By Theodore Low De Vinne 


The first of a series of treatises on the practice of typography by the well-known 
founder of The De Vinne Press and printer of ‘‘ The Century Magazine’ and 
‘The Century Dictionary." It is much more than a book for printers, and it 
will have a value for every one who is interested in types. One 12mo volume 
of 403 pages, with full index; cloth binding, $2.00, 


Fourth Edition. DEACON BRADBURY 


**One of the strongest books of the season.''— North American, Philadelphia, 


ARDEN MASSITER 


One of the few novels so far issued in 1900 that will live." — Newark Advertiser. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
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Books and Their Makers. 

Robert Grant's new novel, ‘ Unleavened 
Bread,” has excited considerable comment 
among club women from the fact that sev- 
eral critics have said that in the heroine 
we have the typical American club woman. 
This has been denied in many quarters, 
Mr. Grant's name, which of late years 
has been connected with a series of finely 
turned philosophical essays containing 
plenty of observation, is probably very 
little known to the reading public at large— 
such of them who are now meeting him 
for the first time through his ‘* Unieavened 
Bread.” Mr. Grant is a Judge of the Pro- 
bate Court of Suffolk County, Mass. He 
fs forty-eight years of age, having been 
born in Boston, January 24, 1852. With the 
exception of severa) trips abroad his life 
has been spent in his native city. He was 
graduated from Harvard University with 
the class of '73. In 1876 received the de- 
gree of Ph. D., and in 1879 that of Bachelor 
of Laws. In 1833 he married the daughter 
of Sir Alexander Galt of Montreal, Canada, 
afterward resunting the practice of law in 
Boston, a profession which has claimed 
the greater part of an extraordinarily ac- 
tive life. Since he began to write for 
publication he has made it a rule to de- 
vote a part of each day to writing. The 
results of these spare hours are embodied 
in a dozen volumes, the best known of 
which are ‘“A_ Bachelor's Christmas,” 
“The Reflections of a Married Man,” 
“Searchlight Letters,” and “The Art of 
Living.” Like many other American men 
of letters, Judge Grant entered the field of 
literature with a few essays in verse which 
appeared in the Harvard College papers. 


Henry Wilton Thomas's ‘ Last Lady of 
Mulberry,”’ whith haseattracted so much 
attention on account of the vividness and 
humor of its pictures of an unknown phase 
of New York life, has even caused much 
comment among the Italian colony. The 
Italian papers published in this city have 
given serious and lengthy reviews of the 
book, with varying degrees of approval, 
while the Italians who read English have 
found it a fruitful subject for discussions 
at their little clubs. That veteran man of 
letters, Richard Henry Stoddard, has said 
of Mr. Thomas that he “has enlarged 
Greater New York as Dickens enlarged 
London by his stories of poor life ’’—which 
is certainly a remarkable tribute to an 
author of one book. 


One of the professors at Vassar College 
has sent to a friend in this city a letter 
which gives in a nutshell perhaps what 
is the most suggestive criticism of Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll's ‘ Nature's Calendar.”’ 
It will be recalled that the pages of the 
volume present space for memoranda on 
the varying aspects of nature; and so thus 
the woman of Vassar writes of it: ‘ The 
book is just what I have been always un- 
consciously needing and wanting—a gulde 
to everything I ought to be seeing all the 
time, and the place to say I've seen it.’”’ 


A new edition of Mary E. Wilkins’s “‘ The 
Heart's Highway," which is about to come 
from the press of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
will contain several additional illustrations 
by Du Mond. It is gratifying to state that 
Miss Wilkins, whose work hitherto has 
been confined to studies of New England 
rural life and character, has entered the 
field of historical romance and 
bound to win popular and permanent suc- 
cess therein. 

Mr. Chauncey C. Hotchkiss, 
“In Defiance of the King” and ‘‘ A Colo- 
nial Free Lance,’”’ who is spending the 
Summer in Chenango County, N. Y., is un- 
derstood to be engaged upon a new histor- 
ical romance, which will deal with a period 
preceding the American Revolution. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Hotchkiss’s 
“In Defiance of the King" was probably 
the first book in the recent revival of his- 
torical fiction, preceding it did even 
“Hugh Wynne,” a considerable inter- 
val. Apparently the newer books have not 
buried the older favorites, since some of the 
libraries, notably the Muhlenberg Branch, 
report ‘‘In Defiance of the King” 
book still constantly in demand. 
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Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, author 
of “The Filipino Martyrs: A Story of the 
Crime of the 4th February, 1899,"’ is the son 
of the late member of Parliament for Dud- 
ley in England. As his name seems 
indicate, he is descended from the 
dramatist. His friends in England 
that on his return to that country from 
the East, he will run as a candidate for 
Dudley at the next general election. John 
Lane is publishing his book in this coun- 
try. 

A committee was recently organized in 
Boston to secure the cottage once occupied 
at Hull by John Boyle O'Reilly, the Irish 
poet and refugee. The committee, which 
is to be known as “The John Boyle 
O'Reilly Memorial Library Committee of 
Hull,” includes as officers: William E. 
Sheriffs, Chairman; David Porter Mat- 
thews, Secretary; Dr. William G. McDon- 
ald, Treasurer; Executive Committee, Miss 
Fluetta Vining of Hull, P. H. Costello of 
Boston, Edward G. Knight of Hull, John 
I.. Emory of Boston, and James V. Devine 
of Dorchester. The property, by order of 
the probate court, is to be sold at public 
auction this afternoon. 
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It seems possible that Miss Cholmonde- 
ley’s ‘‘ Diana Tompest”"’ may yet rival the 
success of her more recent novel. The new 
edition, with pcrtrait and _ biographical 
sketch, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
is already reported as one of the Spring 
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concerning the author of ‘ Red’ Pottage,” 
that she is carefully avoiding publicity. 
A number. of the English papers have 
charged that in her portrayal of the Rev. 
Mr. Gresley she has made an unjustifiably 
libelous attack on the High Church clergy. 
Writing to a friend, Miss Cholmondeley re- 
cently said on this point: “I have at- 
tempted, after years of patient observation, 
not to dese a type, not to wound a 
party in the Church, among whom I count 
some: of my best friends, but to create a 
character as individual as I hope Capt. 
Pratt is individual; yet no Captain in the 
Guards, so far as I am aware, thinks that 
I am attacking the army, or even their 
department of it, when I describe Capt. 
Pratt, who is a worse man than Mr. Gresley. 
The whole point of Mr. Gresley’s charac- 
ter appears to me to be missed if he is re- 
garded as an accusation of a class’ or ag 
anything except what he is, namely, a 
man with a closed mind.” ’ 


It is perhaps not generally known that 
the late John Ruskin was for fifteen years 
a member of the Alpine Club. Several let~ 
ters written by him in 1878 to Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield are published in the current 
number of The Alpine Journal and will be 
of some interest to collectors of Rus- 
kiniana. In these letters he invites his 
fellow members ‘“‘to make a wholesome 
end of glacier theories,’ and proposes to 
contribute a paper on Alpine art, an in- 
tention which, unfortunately, came to noth- 
ing, owing to his illness. 


Miss Olive Garnett, whose book, “* Peters- 
burg Tales,” is about to be published in 
this country by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
is a daughier of Mr. Richard Garnett, some 
time keeper of printed books in the British 
Museum and now the editor in chief of 
The Universal Anthology. 


Advices from London are’ that Marie 
Corelli is well again, and has finished 
the last installment of her new novel, 
“The Master-Christian.” The completed 
manuscript is now in the hands of her 
American publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
It is a long novel of over 180,000 words, 
and deals with a curious phase of modern 
social life which has within it more or 
less of the fantastic elements which tend- 
ed to make the success of “ The Sorrows 
of Satan.” 


A new stimulus may be said to have 
been given novelists of to-day to write 
rhetorical English. The winner of the 
Boylston Prize Contest at Harvard the 
other day declaimed that chapter of “ To 
Have and to Hold,” “in which my lord 
and I play at bowls."’ The title of Miss 
Johnston's romance has readily lent itself 
to popular paraphase, and the cartoonists 
of the daily newspapers have been quick to 
perceive its effectiveness in this direction. 
The uses to which it has been put have 
ranged from service as the title line of a 
cartoon on the President down to the 
“catch line”? of a department store ad- 
vertisement. 

Miss Glasgow's new novel, “ The Voice 
of the People,’ is being widely read in the 
South, where the scene of the story is laid. 
According to a Southern paper this novel 
bids fair to change the name of a town if 
only a majority of the inhabitants take up 
the whim of a few. It will be recalled that 
in ** The Voice of the People "’ we have the 
ancient capital of Virginia, Williamsburg, 
spoken of as Kingsborough. Some of the 
residents of the ancient town have recent- 
ly addressed letters to their friends from 
* Kingsborough.” It is said that some 
young women, friends of the authoress, 
have even had their stationery engraved in 
this manner. 


Mrs. Dudeney, whose latest novel, “‘ Folly 
Corner,”’ has just passed into a second edi- 
tion at Henry Holt & Co.'s, lives on the 
Surrey Commons, about thirty miles from 
London, and quite remote from the rail- 
way. The name of her home is Little- 
wick Meadow, and the mansion abounds 
in old eighteenth century curios. She lives 
or in retirement, but was re- 
‘discovered’ by the writer for a 

literary journal. She says that 
she very much Interested in reading 
the reviews of her book, particularly those 
who ascribe to her intentions which she did 
not have. And she added: 


When people talk of Harriott Wicken 
being a stuay in heredity they miss the 
whoie point of the book; it is merely a 
study in emotions. | never intended to 
write that treatise in masquerade—the nov- 
el with a high moral purpose. Again, if 
my characters are not exactly the sort of 
people with whom one could live comfort- 
ably, | can only say that I try very hard 
to make them true to themselves. It is 
not the aftair of the novelist to whitewash 
humanity. 
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It was through an almost forgotten satire 
that Mr. Alfred Austin, present Poet Lau- 
reate of England, made his literary début. 
The satire, entitled ‘‘ The Season,’ which 
was first published in 1862, has again been 
placed on sale by the poet's publishers, 
possibly in the hope of showing that there 
was a time when Austin wrote verses less 
bad than he does at present. Still, it may 
be wondered whether the work is of a kind 
which appeals to its writer when he has 
actua]ly achieved the position of less free- 
dom and more responsibility. Much has 
happened in Mr. Austin’s life since 1862. 
Then its author was only twenty-six years 
old and had already published two anony- 
mous books, which lived anonymous lives 
and died anonymous deaths. Practically it 
is upon ‘The Season” that Mr. Austin's 
literary reputation rests, although certain 
writers of satire pretend to say that it is 
upon the laureateship. 


Mary E. Stickney, well known through 
her novels of Colorado mining and camp 
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DUDENEY’S FOLLY CORNER a novel. 


12mo, $1.25. 


‘‘ She is the equal of Thomas Hardy.’*—Bookman. 


- Tense with sustained power.’’—N. Y. 
Keep your eye on this author. . . 


80 veritable that it fascinates and holds your attention through ¢ 


events.'’—N. Y. Herald. 


Commescial Advertiser. 
Her novel is so striking, so unusual, and yet 
swift succession of 


‘ Bhe has hit upon a good plot and interesting characters.""—N. Y¥. Tribune. 
The 3d Impression of 


A Story by the Author of «Her Ladyship’s Elephant” 


WELLS’ HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD 


12mo. $1.50. 


‘* The author's sense of humor and his Inventive faculty are strongly 
illustrated on almost every page.--N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


“* Well-nigh as perfect in its way as the 


Herald 


* Alice’ books.’’—N. Y. 


Lig Fully as funny asthe earlier success. There is not a dull page 


in it.’’--Chicago Times-Herald. 


“The dialogue is as good as Anthony Hope’s.’’—San Franciscg Chronicle. 
They Have Recently Published 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARONESS DE COURTOT 


8vo. $2.00. 


Remarkably vivid descriptions of France during the Terror and under Napoleon I., Prus- 


sia under Frederick William III. and 


“It has all the charm of @ good historical novel. 


Queen Loulse. 
The entire volume will be 


found of mach interest.'’—N, Y. Times Saturday Review. : 


“This delightful memoir. . 


Some of the most interesting impressions of the great 


ruler [Napoleon] which have yet appeared.’’—Outlook. 
The Publishers’ New List of G:neral Literature, (with Portraits, Free.) 
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n Ribot 


By A. PALACIO VALDES 


Translated by MINNA C. SMITH 


A Delightful Book 


Apart from the sweet and brave gen- 
erosity that pervades the book, it has 
the rare literary grace of simplicity, a 
peculiar childlike simplicity that seems 
denied to English writers.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 

Captain Ribot is one of the most 
clean'y and natural heroes ever made 
to walk the conspicuous pages of a 
novel.— The Boston Globe, 


12mo, Illuminated Cloth. 


for Summer Reading 

The publication of this remarkable 
novel is a shining credit to American 
enterprise. * * * And it is indu- 
bitably one of the best books of the 
year.— Boston Journal, 


In this Spanish novel there is an ad- 
mirable account of a man’s triumph 
over his possibilities for evil.—Town 
Topics. 


$1.25. 


For Sale Ebery where. 
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life—‘‘ A Desert Claim,” ‘‘ Circumstantial 
Evidence,’ and “The Old Silver Trail ’— 
has just completed a new book for D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. which will be called *“ Brown 
of Lost River, the Romance of a Ranch.” 
Mrs. Stickney lives in Longmont, Col., and 
may justly be claimed as one of the writ- 
ers of her State, although she began her 
literary career in Boston, where she was an 
art student. The pen was laid aside for 
the brush for a time, and it was not until 
the comparative leisure of her married life 
gave her the opportunity to return to the 
pursuit for which she is perhaps better 
fitted. Her husband is a well-known bank- 
er of ample means, which fact has tended 
to make Mrs. Stickney a writer for di- 


version rather than for pursuit and to di- 
vide her leisure hours between it and what 
she considers her more serious vocation— 
painting. 


Solomon’s Temple Restored. 
After several years’ study of those parts 
of the Scriptures which pertain to the edi- 
fice known as Solomon's Temple, or to its 
restoration as accomplished by Herod, Mr. 


A. Butler of this 
ceeded in making a model which has 
so far withstood all adverse criticism and 
has received the approval of many well- 
known archaeologists and _ theologians. 
Upon the completion of the model, which 
may now be reproduced in copy with con- 
siderable facility, Mr. Butler had_ the 
structure photographed in two positions. 
Copies of the model itself can be obtained 
for higher instruction in colleges, theo- 
logical schools, and other institutions of 
learning where an idea of the Temple as it 
actually existed is invaluable for either 
the historian, the archaeologist, or the 
theologian. The photographs, however, 
which are bound in a neat and durable 
portfolio, offer considerable means for a 
comprehension of what the Temple actually 
was, particularly when studied in the light 
of the contents of a very comprehensive 
essay, which Mr. Butler has prepared, and 
which is bound within the portfolio. The 
photographs are what are called platinum 
prints, and show every detail of the model 
clearly without any distracting shades. 
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The Oldest Books in the Worid. 

Isaac Myer has in preparation for imme- 
diate publication a royal octavo volume of 
about 500 pages which will contain the old- 
est written records known to history. Of 
an edition of 1,000 copies only 350 are for 
this country, the balance going to Europe. 
The volume will contain an account of the 
| religion, wisdom, philosophy, ethics, psy- 
chology, manners, culture, &c., of the an- 
cient Egyptians, as set forth and inscribed 
| upon some of the oldest existing monu- 
ments, papyri, and other records of that 
people, from the earliest historic times to 
A. D. G4, together with fac similes and 
translations of some of the oldest books in 
the world. There is also presented a study 
upon the origin, antiquity, and elevated 
| ethics of the book written long before the 
| Hebrew exodus, now called the One Hun- 
| area and Twenty-fifth Chapter of ‘ The 
Book of the Dead,"’ with an analysis of the 
same, based upon a comparison of numer- 
ous papyri copies; also a description of the 


| 





31 Union Square, 
New York. 


Psychostasia, or Trial of the Conscience of 
the Dead, with many illustrations of the 
same from the ancient monuments and 
papyri. In this work will appear an ac- 
count and translation of the Book of Ke- 
quemna, (circa 3998-3969 B. C.,) of that of 
Ptah-hotep, (circa 3580-3536 B. C.,) and of 
that of the Maxims of the Scribe Ani, also 
known as the Papyrus of Bulak, No. 4; 
an account and translation of the Papyrus 
of Sayings, now in the Egyptian rooms of 
the Museum of Leyden, Holland, and of the 
Per-em-hru, now usually called the Book of 
the Dead; an account of the psychology of 
the ancient Egyptians; also an analysis of 
the Confessions of the Dead, in Book 
CXXYV. of the Per-em-hru; an account of 
the Psychostasia, or Judgment of the Soul 
of the Dead, and of Egyptian ethical writ- 
ings of the Ptolemaic period, and of the 
reign of the Roman Emperor Nero, A. D, 
64. 


A Life of Queen Victoria. 

P. Putnam's Sons have in preparation 
important and elaborate work 
issued in the near future 
“The Life and Times of 
Queen Victoria.’’ The first part, telling of 
the domestic life of the Queen, is a 
thumous work by Mrs. Oliphant; the second 
part will be a reprint of Mr. Robert Wil- 
son's ‘*‘ Life and Times of Queen Victoria,”’ 
with conspicuous additions, bringing the 
theme down to date. Mrs. Oliphant’s work 
is believed to be the last task upon which 
she was engaged before her death. Judg- 
ing from the first installment which has 
already appeared in England, it may be 
said that it compares favorably with any- 
thing that Mrs. Oliphant ever wrote In 
it the author's simple, straightforward 
style is as conspicuous as ever; she 
cessfully avoids both commonplace phrase- 
ology and wearisome adulation—the faults 
of many authors who have to deal with an 
exalted personage. Although the material 
from which Mrs. Oliphant largely quotes 
is, for the most part, familiar to many, 
there is a humanity, a good taste, and a 
breadth of view about her treatment which 
acts as a new charm upon a familiar tale. 
The illusggations are to be of many kinds, 
and hav been selected from vast and 
varied collections. 
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New French and German Books. 
Brentano's and Meyer Brothers & Co. 
have just received the following publi- 
eations from Paris: “ Frédérique,"" being 
Part I, of “ Vierges Fortes,” by 
Marcel Prévost; * Histoires Risquées 
des Dames de Moncontour’’; “ La Char- 
pente,"’ (social study,) by J. H. Rosny; 
“Les Musées de la Ville de Paris,” by 
Pierre Despartys; ‘‘La Reine Victoria 
Intime,"’ J. A. Aubry, very fully 
illuStrated; ‘ Arlette,” by Armand Sil- 
vestre; ‘Carriére d'André Tourette,” by 
L. Muhifeld; *‘ L'Or Sanglant,"’ by Daniel 
Lesueur; ‘‘Femme dans la Famille,"" by 
the 3aronne Staffe; ‘* Nouvelle Vie," a 
continuation of ‘' Resurrection,”’ by Tol- 
stol; ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Francaise 
Depuis les Origines Jusqu’a nos Jours,"’ by 
Emile Faquet, (two volumes;) *‘La Bésace,” 
by Léon Donnay; “* Péches d’'Armour,”’ by 
Guy de Teramond; “ Trop de Chiec,”’ by 
Gyp; ‘‘ Puvis de Chavannes,” by Vachon, 
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and ‘Heritage de Pierre le Grand,’’ by 
Walizewski. 

From Berlin there have been received 
by Brentano’s “Der Koenig von Rom,” 
“Drama in Fiinf Aufziigen,’’ by O. von 
Ifordten; ‘ Simplicissimus Album,’’ Janu- 
ary to March, 1900, 16th Heft; “ Das Wel- 
berregiment am Hofe Frankreichs Unter 
Ludwig XIV. and XV.,"" by W. von Bilow; 
“ Briefe eines jungen Deutschen and einer 
Juedin,” by John Dahlmann; “ Friiulein 
Johanne: WNovelle,” by Paul Heyse; 
“Paris,” by Dr. Kaethe Schirmacher, 
illustriert von Moreaux and F. Marks; 
“Der Dorfamerikaner,” by H. ‘Tobler; 
“Informateur fiir Paris, 1900, Mit Plan 
und Hilfsbuch fiir Deustche,’’ by Weltaus- 
stellung, and ‘;Madame Amethyst. Sitten- 
bild aus dem ‘ Highest Life,’’’ by A. Zapp. 


New Light on Washington. 


Mr. Willlam Webster Ellsworth, Secre- 
tary of The Century Company and well 
known as a lecturer upon American his- 
tory, particularly through his “ Arnold and 
André,’ which was delivered with much 
success several times last Winter, has pre- 
pared a new illustrated talk, entitled 
“George Washington: In Letters, Manu- 
scripts, Portraits, and Prints.’’ In 
preparation of this lecture Mr. Ellsworth 
has had access to many rare collections, 
not only those in the archives in Washing- 
ton, but others in the possession of private 
individuals, and he has been allowed a 
free hand to utilize the most valuable spec- 
imens for the purpose of illustrating his 
lecture. Many of the manuscripts repro- 
duced have never met public eye before, 
and some have been completely overlooked 
by eminent historians and biographers, One 
of the most interesting manuscripts that 
will figure in the lecture is a couple of 
leaves from a betting diary that Washing- 
ton kept for three years, and which proves 
conclusively that much which has been 
written concerning the card playing in- 
dulged in by the Father of His Country 
was based upon erroneous data. The man- 
uscripts also furnish a flood of light upon 
the edomestic relations of Washington 
which have hitherto been scarcély under- 
stood by many students of his life and 
times. Mr. Ellsworth will lecture under 
the management of Mr. James B. Pond. 


Nature in Rural England. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
interesting volume on 
cently finished another 
what similar subject 
Green & Co. will publish. It will be en- 
titled “Nature in Downland.” The dis- 
trict with which the author deals is the 
great Sussex range of chalk hills, which 
extends from Pavensey westward into 
Hampshire. The volume will be illustrated 
with drawings by Mr. A. D. McCormick. 
Mr. Hudson presents his impressions of 
nature, of the people, and of some of the 
old-fashioned villages at which he staid. 
The book is to some extent a personal nar- 
rative, but it also treats fully of the nat- 
ural history of the district visited. 
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A New Historical Romance. 

Washingion again moves through the 
pages of historical fiction in a novel just 
published by G. W. Dillingham Company, 
under the title of “The Hermit of the 
Catskills,” by De Witt Clinton Overbauch. 
The scene of the tale Is laid in the Hud- 
son River Valley at the time of the Revo- 
lution. The author has evidently had ac- 
cess to various and valuable sources of in- 
formation, and in the course of the story 
he manages to present several historical 
facts and legends which have not’hitherto 
been utilized by either the historian or the 
novelist. ‘Ihe title of the book is drawn 
from the role played by a mysterious per- 
sonage that has a curious control over the 
Indians of the district, and who is not un- 
like Cooper's ‘‘ Spy.”’ The story opens with 
the dispatch of Donald McGregor, an aide 
on the staff of Gen. Washington, on a se- 
cret mission to Gen. George Clinton. The 
story is full of incident. The love episode 
of the hero and Bretta will fascinate many, 
while there is plenty of villainy of the 
old-time, melodramatic kind shown in the 
characters of certain Tories, and through 
the whole tale the personality of the mys- 
terious ‘“‘ Hermit” prevails in a more or 
less definite form, constantly augmenting 


the curiosity of the reader as to his iden-’ 


lity. 


Items of the Day. 

“Thrilling Days in Army Life,’ by Gen. 
George A. Forsyth, is now in press at Har- 
per & Brothers. The voiume will include 
a “Frontier Fight,” an ‘ Apache Raid,” 
the “Closing Scenes at Appomattox Court 
House,’ and a vivid account of Sheridan's 
ride, which Gen. Forsyth shared with his 
great leader. 


A second large edition has been ordered 
of Chapman's “ Bird Studies with a Cam- 
era,” published by D. Appleton & Co, 


*‘ Under the Great Bear,’ by Kirk Mun- 
roe, is in press at Doubleday, Page & Co.'s, 
and will be published in the early Au- 
tumn. The scene of the story is laid in 
Newfoundland. 


The French edition of Gabriele d'Annun- 
clo’s “Il Fuoco,” which is published in 
Paris in La Revue de Paris under the 
title ot “Le Feu,” will shortly appear in 
book form. Foreign book dealers in this 
city report that not since the days. of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac”’ have so many ad- 
vance orders been received for a new 
book. The Italian edition that was re- 
ceived in this city was exhausted within 
forty-eight hours, 


The July Century will have eight full- 
paged drawings by Castaigne, without 
text, representing picturesque features of 
the Paris Exposition. Some of the titles 
are ‘Evening at the Great Gate,” 
“L’Esplanade des Invalides,” and “ The 
Bird's-Eye View."’ Mr. Whiteing’s article 
will deal with artistic Paris. This number 
will also contain an article on “‘ The Com- 
mercial Supremacy of the United States,” 
by the United States Commissioner of La- 
bor, Carroll D. Wright. Another article, 


* How to Safeguard One’s Sanity,”.4s by 
the Rev. Dr. J, M. Buckley, 


“Dr. Dale” is the title of a new novel 
by Marion Harland and her son, Albert 
n Terhune; which Dodd, fiend © Se 
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have in press for publication in the Fall, 
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The scene of the story is laid in the oil 
lands of Western Pennsylvania. 


A volume on “ Texas” by 
rison, professor in the University of Tex- 
as, will shortly be added to The Com- 
monwealth Series, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Even a casual reader ot 
United States history is aware that the 
chronicles of the Lone Star State are rich 
in romance and heroic deeds. The story 
of the Alamo and the brave men who fell 
there, the struggle that made Texas inde- 
pendent of Mexico, and the later days of 
the Indian and the cowboy have furnished 
“color’’ for many works of fiction. 


With the July issue of The International 


Studio a new feature will be inaugurated. 
This is a department of reviews of Ameri- 


can publications which will be conducted 
under the editorship of Mr. Temple Scott. 


Early in July a Summer supplement of The | 
British | 
Fac similes | 


Studio, representing the work of 
water colorists will be issued. 
in color of many of the more 
while 
Baldry will write about them. 
can edition of the supplement will be 
ited to 500 copies. 


important 
Mr. G. L. 
she Ameri- 
lim- 


“The Lady of Dreams, 
rad, author of ** The Enchanter,”’ 
from the press of Doubleday, Page 
ih August, 


will come 
& Co. 


Harper’s Bazar for next week will con- 
tain an article by James Huneker entitled 
“The Girl Who Plays Chopin.” It is said 
to be a frank but friendly arraignment of 
that young person by the author of ‘ Cho- 
pin: the Man and His Music.’ For 
same number Katharine de Forest, author 
To-day,” has written an 
article entitled ‘‘ June Days in Paris." 
fifth paper by Mr. Howells on “ Heroines 
of Nineteenth Century Fiction,"”” with illus- 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood, will 


also be found in this number, 


“ Lighter Moments,” from the note book , 


Walsham is in press at E. P. 
Dutton & Co.'s. It isMaid to be a delightful 
volume of anecdotes, which were collected 
during the Bishop's long episcopate. 
book will furnish many new stories 
bon mots for the pulpit and platform. 


of Bishop 


and 


Frank T. 
for Dr. Barton's new novel, 
which will be published the week 
next by D. Appleton & Co. It is a story 
of the Kentucky mountaineers during the 
civil war. 


‘Pine Knot,” 


“Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay,” by 
William Root Bliss, will be published in 
a new and enlarged edition by Houghton, 
Mifflin & €o. early in July. It is to re- 
ceive additional material recently brought 
to light by researches made by the author 
among several family arc a res which have 
been preserved from the days of the early 
settlers 
recalled that when Mark 
Twain's “Joan of Arc’? was being pub- 
lished anonymously in Harper’s Magazine, 
the publishers would go no further than to 
admit that it was by ‘the most popular 
magazine writer in America.”” These words 
seem now borne out by the fact that Mark 
Twain's ‘*‘ The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg’ had exhausted the first ediiton be- 
fore the day of publication, and 
larger edition is now in preparation. 


It may be 


A third and revised edition of Henry 
Wallace’s “ Letters to the Farm 
announced for immediate publication by 
the Macmillan Company. The volume is in- 
tended to give a wholesome sound talk 
to boys who, by the by, in spite of the 
book's title, are likely to belong to many 
other occupations than that of farming. 


The Cambridge Encyclopedia Company 
will publish during this month an English 
translation by William Maude of Spar- 
tianus’s ‘“‘ Life of the Emperor Adrian.” 
The same house will also issue “‘ The Fluec- 
tuations of Gold," by Baron Alexander von 
Humboldt, translated into English by Will- 
iam Maude. 


Harper's 
cial convention 


s Weekly of June 30 will be a spe- 
number. It will have a 
cover design by William Nicholson, which 
will take the form of a portrait in this 
artist’s well-known color style of President 
McKinley. A great number of pictures con- 
cerning the Philadelphia Convention will 
be presented. The story of the convention 
be be written by Mr. Edward W. Towns- 
end. 


L. Frank Baum isabout to issue through 
R. H. Russell a new juvenile, entitled, “A 
New Wonderland.” Here the reader is in- 
troduced to a marvelous and hitherto un- 
discovered country peopled with the queer 
characters so dear to childish hearts. 


“ Bishop Pendle”’ is the title of a new 
novel by Fergus Hume, which is being pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally & Co. The scene 
is laid in the ecclesiastical society of a 
small English cathedral city. It is strong- 
ly reminiscent of Anthony Trollope with- 
out being, however, an imitation. 


A new volume of short stories by Joel 
Chandler Harris, entitled “On the Wing of 


Occasions,” will be published in September 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. These stories 
chiefly concern episodes in the civil war. 


“ Roggie and Reggie Stories” is a new 
juvenile by Gertrude Smith, written some- 
what along the lines of ‘‘ Arabella and Ara- 
minta Stories,” which will be published 
some time in the Fall by Harper & Broth- 
ers. It will be elaborately illustrated in 
color. Roggie and Reggie are the small 
brothers of Araminta and Arabella. 


‘Vacation Health Hints” is the title of 
a timely article by Dr. Felix L. Oswald 
which appears in Health Culture for June. 


The June number of of The Smart Set con- 
tains a novelette by Edgar Fawcett en- 
titled ‘‘ Bayard Bendelow,”’ in which some 
critics see a more or less disguised charac- 
ter study of Mr. William Waldorf Agtor. 
‘There are several good poems in this num- 


ber of the periodical and the short stories 
are up to the usual standard. 


R. H. Russell has postponed until Fall 
the publication of Frank Ver Beck’s new 
book of burlesque drawings entitled “A 
Hand Book of Golf for Bears.” 


“What Is Worth While,” by Anna R. 
Brown Lindsay, recently published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., is being trans- 
lated into German. ‘The’ little book still 
continues its remarkable sale in this coun- 
try, nearly 150,000 copies having been dis- 
posed of since publication. 


The subject of the trouble in China ts 
discussed at length by William W. Rock- 
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THE BLACK TERROR 


A Romance of Russia. 


A stirring tals 
the Nihilists. The 
history of political 
young Englishman, 
the Nihilists for the 


of the present day, 
story is so vivid 
intrigue in Russia, di 
whose startling res« 
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presenting In a new light the 
and true 
guised as a novel 
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By JOHN W. LEYS. Cloth, rae $1.50. 
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taken advantage 
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Unto the Heights of Simplicity: 


By JOHANNES si 


We take 
dividuality. 


pleasure 
Johannes Reimers is a 
Style is notable for its quaint poetic 
story he treats with strength 
of marriage. Certain social 
great vigo yet the plot is 
cion of, being a problem nov2l 
charm, and form a fitting background 
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in introducing to the reading public a w 
Norwegian by 
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THE BARON'S SONS. 


Translated by PERCY F, BICKNELL. 


Cloth, Simo, $1.25. 


r of unic que charm and in- 

living in California. His 

imaginativ flay or In the present 

of ths relation of r exes and the problem 
standards o noralit are attacked with 
ts owrT ike that the book gives no suspi- 
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MEMORY STREET. 


By MARTHA BAKER DUNN. Cloth, {2mo, $1.25. 


A beautiful story, delineating 
New England at its best. The style 
of such writers as Mary EK. Wilkins, Kate 
tha Baker Dunn has been a constant cor 
cess of her previous work will ensure 


New England charactee, and 
and int 

Dougla 
itribut 
an instant welcome 


full of the atmosphere of 

will compare favorably with the work 
s Wiggin nd Sarah Orne Jewett. Mar 
r to ies and the suc 


rest 


leading magazines, 


for her first nove 


AT THE COURT OF THE KING. 


Being Romances of France. 


Despite the prophecies of some 
high tide o€ popular favor, as exemplifi 
consequently, in issuing these stirring r 
at the Courts of the French Kinga. 


literary experts, the historical ror 
ed by 
mance 


By G. HUMBERT WESTLEY. 
Cloth, Illustrated, 


12mo, $1.25. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Boston. 





With-a Cover Design and Ten Illustrations by 
RALPH BERGENGREN 


Cloth, Decorative, 634x4% 


$1.00 


By S.E.KISER 


$1.00 


Made up of careful selections from Mr. Kiser’s articles in The Chicago Times- 
Herald, which have dealt sohumorously with the American Boy’s Views and Ideas of 


tie © Fa”” 


For laughter-compelling humor Mr. Kiser treads closely upon the 


literary heels of his distinguished fellow-townsman, the author of “ Mr. Dooley.’ 


GEORGIE 


PUBLISHERS 


hill dja the current issue of Collier's Week! y. 
Mr. Rockhill has been for some years con- 
nected with American diplomacy and is at 
present Director of the Bureau of American 
Republics. The same number contains an 
article on the South African war from the 


- 


A “ Pictorial Guide to the City of Wash- 


BOSTON 


ington” has just Siiais pe by Rand, 
MeNally & Co, It contains some 140 illus- 
trations from new photographs, floor plang 
of the Capitol and of the Library of Con- 
gress, showing locations of famous paint- 
ings, and a sectional map of the city, ar- 
ranged on an extirely new plan. A new 
feature is the itinerary or directory for 
visliors, following the map. 





The Grave of One of Shakespeare’s 
Pall Bearers. 


DR. THEODORE F. WOLFB, Succa- 
funna, N. J., writes: ‘Some weeks ago a 
correspondent asked you about ‘an ancient 
tombstone in a Virginia churchyard in- 
scribed with some form of the name of 
Shakespeare.’ Doubtless your correspond- 
ent refers to a stone formerly said to 
stand in St. George’s Churchyard, at Fred- 
ericksburg, and to mark the grave of one 
who had been a pall bearer at Shake- 
speare’s funeral. A few years ago, while 
writing ‘ Literary Haunts and Homes,’ I 
made careful and prolonged search for this 
stone. Although my quest was primarily un- 
successful, it discovered some curious and 
interesting matters of which I should have 
made a chapter had I not found that Mon- 
cure Conway had written them up years 
before, and in a manner which I could not 
hope to equal. His article was published in 
Harper's Magazine, January, 1886.” 


“Overworked Words.” 


FRANCES ELLEN BURR, Hartford, 
Conn., writes to express her appreciation 
of the editorial article in Tue SaTurDAY 
Revinw of June 9, ‘ Overworked Words.” 
She says: “It always struck me, as it did 
the writer of that article, that the use of 
‘Foreword’ is simply an affectation. It 
undoubtedly comes from a desire to be a 
little smarter and more original than they 
who use the good old-fashioned word 
‘preface’ or ‘ introduction.’ * Foreword’ 
is somewhat strained. ‘ Frontword’ would 
be just as good. Age doesn't necessarily 
spoil a word. There are some good old 
words that always hold good. Let us cling 
to them, 

‘Your criticism of the overworked words, 
‘negligible ' and ‘ obsession,” is a just one. 
I felt like thanking you. And if it 
were not out of place here, I would like 
to express my appreciation of THz NEw 
York TIMES a-whole—both daily and 
SaturpDay Review. I would like to say, if 
it were possible to count them, how many 
times I have felt like thanking it for its 
fine articles.” 


Publishers to Blame lor Cheap Lit- 
erature. 


8. N. TUCKMAN, New York, disagrees 
with a recent statement made by a SATUR. 
DAY REVIEW reader that literature to-day 
has grown to be like a commercial commod- 
ity. He thinks the term “ ljterature is 
applied to too much that should not be in- 
cluded in its bounds. He writes: “ The 
word ‘literature,’ in its literal definition, 
might comprise all sorts of writing. Even 
a dictionary or a book of statistics is liter- 
ature. But what is real literature is some- 
times designated belle lettres, And as for 
that sort of writing, it may be freely said 
that it has not condescended to be at the 
mercy of the laws of supply and demand. 
True literature is art; it is the art of writ- 
ing, and is at all timesin demand. Artistic 
works of literature as well as artistic works 
of sculpture and painting are a necessity 
and always wanted. It is 

trash, that sort of writing which lives 
the time being, which is desiened to be 
book of the hour, and then to be 
signed to the waste basket, that is mer- 
cenary. Your correspondent, who is very 
emphatic in stating that the author, to 

must ‘get down to business,’ I 
would refer to the prologue in o ‘ 
where the director asks the poet 
pose some play that would easily 
an audience, 

“ Go and another servant find! 
Should the Poet, intrusted by 
With the noblest privilege, 
Should he, for your sake, 

gift? 

‘Your 
he a 
mere 
ture, 
ens, 


as 


in society are 
only 
lor 
the 


con- 


succeed, 
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attract 


Nature 


prostitute his 


mistaken when 


has 


correspondent is 
that literature become a 
for the market. True litera- 
Shake: Tennyson, Dick- 
and other masters of lit- 
us, has lost none of its 
maintains a respected posi- 
cheap literature that has become 

The trouble lies in the fact 
chaff is written which 
name of literature, so that the 
really meritorious literary work is in the 
background. The fault of the existence of 
literary trash should be imputed to the 
publishers. Do not say that literature has 
become degraded but that publishers 
have become greedy, and that their greed 
has been, and still is, breeding a host of 
scribblers, and story writ- 
ers. The publisher is the one who Is giving 
an impetus to all sorts of writing. Book 
swarm with cheap novels; their ba- 
zgaar is the ordinary book store, but no 
respectable library makes use of them. 
This, however, is of no concern to the pub- 
lisher; f res for the but for 
the omnipotent money it brings. And as 
long as this is the ndard by which books 
are published it Is not surprising to find 
your correspon lament over the down- 
fall of literature.”’ 


In Memory We Live Our Lives 

Again. 

OBSENZ, New York, 
inquiry in THE 
2 which is 
memory or 
that child 
his toys have dropped 
his rapt, upward gaz¢ 
dreaming What are his 
ticipa ‘When I am 
a man, 1 so and so, and do this 
and that, such wise things, and 
be so good o good!’ That is his high- 
est pleasure—to sit there and picture to 
his mind the would-be scenes of his man- 
hood—always looking forward! 

‘But what are the thoughts of the man, 
as he sits with the open book in his 
hand, zing vacantly into space? He has 
not lost his old habit of dreaming, 
houghts are not of the futur 
as he sits there, scenes of the 
by one, across his mental vision, and he 
smiles to himself as he recalls the little boy 
eitting there in the corner, d of 
what he would do when he he man, 
“ His young manhood, his hopes nd then 
the dawning of that love for a woman 
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but his | 
| that 


passes before him, until the sound of the 
dinner, bell reminds him that he has been 
living—and Hving better—his past all over 
again. 

“ After the age of childhood has passed 
people are not much given to anticipation. 
They learn that the pleasure they get in 
the foretaste takes from the reality so 
much the more, for we color so highly in 
fancy that the realization must inevitably 
fall short of the expectation, leaving a 
sense of loss with us. And even if we sub- 
stitute imagination for anticipation, as 
many of us do, the noise of the tumbling 
air eastles about our ears when we are in- 
terrupted reminds us pathetically, ff rather 
abruptly, that it is all ‘only a dream.’ 

“But with the past there is no such 
awakening. It is all over, and we can at 
will call any of its scenes before us. And 
this becomes a pleasure that grows in in- 
tensity with the passing year, and the con- 
sequent accumulating of things we love to 
remember—a pleasure which no amount of 
castle building can ever rival. 

“And without thoughts of retrospect 
there can be no thoughts of prospect, for 
where the past is so black that the gleams 
of happiness are small and far between, 
there can be no pleasant thoughts for the 
future—only blank despair, or passionate 
regret. 

“Our past is the golden treasure-house 
from which many a jewel of reflection and 
happiness may be drawn, and so our good 
acts, our happy days now passing so swiftly 
from our heedless grasp, will one day add 
gems of beauty to the great storehouse we 
call our pab’t—gems that will make our 
hearts glad when the faithful servant, 
Memory, holds them to our view.” 


Unsociable Church Sociables. 

ONE WHO KNOWS, New York, echoes 
“A Constant Reader's" sentiments, pub- 
lished In Tus SaturpAY Review of June 
9, as to the unsociability of New York 
people, and writes as follows: “If came 
from a distant State some ten’ years ago, 
and have been attending a certain church 
almost eight years, and know scarcely any 
one. I once attended a Christian Endeavor 
meeting of the young people, as all the 
young people were invited, and it was said 
that after the mecting there would be a 
little gathering. I thought, therefore, this 
would be a good oppertunity to become 
acquainted. Accordingly, I attended the 
meeting, and after it was over thought of 
course some one would come up and speak 
to me; but not one person spoke to me, or, 
in fact, seemed to be aware of my pres- 
ence. The rest were all laughing and talk- 
ing among themselves, and I stood alone 
and forgotten. i waited for a while, so as 
to give them time to discover me, Final- 
ly I turned and went out.. So much for 
the friendliness and Christianity of a New 
York church. 

“As far as intellectual companions are 
concerned, [| have not met many myself. 
The few people I have met do not seem to 
care much for books; their minds seem to 
be occupied with other things, to the ex- 
clusion of books. It is just as the writer 
the people one meets in boarding 
houses do not seem to think of anything 
beyond the purely material things of life. 
There is another kind of starvation besides 
that of lack ef food.” 


OF Respectable English Origin. 
THOMAS MOORE, Yonkers, N._Y., 
writes: ‘“‘It has often been pointed out 
that many of what are called American- 
isms are English of quite respectable an- 
tiquity. I do not know that any one has 
shown “I guess” and “ platform” to be 
among these. Both are to be found in 
Shakespeare, ‘* Henry VI.,"’ Act 2, Scene 1: 
Bedford Ascend, brave Talbot, we will follow 

thee 
Taibot--Not altogether; better far, 


That we do make 
‘ . * 


says, 


I guess, 
our entrance several ways. 
. . . . 


Pucelle rests no other shitt 


il 
To gather our soldiers, scatter'd and dispers'd, 
And lay new platforms to encompass them, 


“Why England?” 

R. GALBRAITH, Victoria, Australia, re- 
ferring to Mr. Laurence Hutton’s query in 
THE SATURDAY REvIEW, “ Why Eng- 
land?" and the many replies thereto in 
Tne SATURDAY Review of March 1, writes: 
“There is one letter dated from Ithaca 
that out-Herods the others in its dogmatic 
utterance One quotation in it 
the writer's fitness, or capacity 
an opinion worthy of 
out any comment of 
‘Hler Shakespeare 
rules the 
There is 
speare’s 


And now there but 


measures 
to express 
consideration, with- 
mine. He writes, 
“Tf Britannia 
waves, England rules Britannia.” ’ 
enough of halo around Shake- 
name, without making him father 
quotations he never heard of. He and most 
of the writers gnaw at the bone of de- 
seent. As putting the question beyond a 
doubt, he there was a long line of 
Hinglish sovereigns before there was a King 
or Queen of Great Britain, therefore Brit- 
ain must be England Iiven that claim 
melts away when history tells us that a 
granddaughter of-a Scottish King gave the 
Plantagenets the throne of England, as the 
Saxon and Norman rights were combined 
in her. But neither the descent of her 
Kings nor any act great or glorious of hers 
before the union of England and Scotland 
has anything to do in defining the claim 
as to whether the United Kingdom should 
be called England or Great Britain. That 
rests on a compact between two independ- 
ent nations that became united under the 
name of Great Britain, and its Constitu- 
tion says whatever sovereign sits on that 
throne is King or Queen of Great Britain. 
even leaving out the right of agreement, 
why should Ireland and Scotland, that have 
done almost an equal share in building up 
the empire, be thrust aside so England be 
glorified? All impartial minds must ac- 
knowlec , if they allow the facts of his- 
tory to guide their judgment, that they 
an undisputed right to share the hon- 
tlalf of the Viceroys that governed In- 
were Scotsmen; most of the Generals 
achieved its conquest were Scotsmen. 
And it has been so with Canada and other 
sections of the empire. When Lord Hope- 
toun, a Scotsman, was Governor of the col- 
ony of Victoria, the commander of the 
forces, the Admiral on the Australian sta- 
tion, the Premier of the colony, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Mayor of the 


says, 
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NEW BOOKS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, O, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. 
By GENERAL ROELIFF BRINKERHOFF. 1 
vol. 8vo. 448 pages. Cloth, $2.00, 


During the eventful years of the last halt 
century there are few men who have had a 
more varied career, or have been at the 
turning points of history so often as the 
author of these memoirs. He enjoyed inti- 
mate political and social relations with Pres- 
ident Lincoln, Salmon P. Chase, James G. 
Blaine, General Garfield, and General R. B. 
Hayes, all of whom occupy a prominent place 
in these recollections. 

He was one of the four Ohio delegates now 
Nving to the Pittsburgh Convention in 1856 
which founded the Republican Party. 

By 


NY MYSTERIOUS CLIENTS. 
HARVEY SCRIBNER of the Toledo, (O.) 
Bar. 1 vol, 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


The author has drawn upon his legal ex- 
perience and observation for the- material 
of his stories. The cases are all striking 
in their character, or in their denouement, 
and the reader, whether lawyer or layman, is 
certain to feel a strong interest as to the 
outcome of each.—CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER, 


The sketches are unique in modern fiction, 
as they deal with inner views of the law- 
yer's profession. It t& a field hitherto un- 
worked, and the author has demonstrated 
that it is an attractive one.—TQLEDO 
TIMES, 


SHAKSPER NOT SHAKESPEARE. 
By WILLIAM H. Epwarps, author of 
** Voyage on the River Amazon,” “ The 
Butterflies ot North America,’ etc, 
12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


Shaksper not Shakespeare, that is, that 
William Shaksper was not the writer of the 
Shakespeare poems and plays. Not only does 
Mr, Edwards hold that Shaksper was une- 
qual to the composition of any one of the 
poems or plays, but he denies that he ever 
acquired the manual art of writing, even to 
the extent of signing his own name. 

He revels in old documents and contemporary 
records. He accumulates such a formidable 
array of facts, literary, biographical, and 
historical, that it seems to need a giant 
to hurl the pile to the ground.* * * The 
time has gone by when a mere shrug of 
the shoulders or the utterance of the word 
** Nonsense "’ can be regarded as sufficient 
to overthrow the immense pile which the 
anti-Shakespeareans have so carefully and 
patiently constructed,—BIRMINGHAM <(2ng.) 
GAZETTE, 

TENTH EDITION NOW READY! 


ETIDORHPA ; or, THE END OF 
EARTH. The Strange History of a 
Mysterious Being, and the Account of a 
Remarkable Journey, by JOHN UkI 
LioypD. Illustrated, Royal 8vo, Cloth. 
Net, $2.00. 


We are disposed to think 
moat unique, original, and suggestive new 
book that we have seen in this the last 
decade of a not unfruitful century.—JOHN 
CLARK RIDPATH, LL. D., HISTORIAN 

This work is not alone a literary master- 
piece; it is a prophecy, a foreshadowing of 
the development to which the race may yet 
attain.—THE ARENA, Boston. 


** Etidorhpa "’ the 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF ISAAC 
M. WISE. With a Biography by the 
joint Editors of the book, Rabbi David 
Philipson and Rabbi Louis Grossmann, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


During the fifty years of his literary ac- 
tivity, Dr. Wise wrote upon wellnigh every 
subject of interest in the development of 
Jewish ‘life and thought in America. In 
making their selections from the great mass 
of material at their disposal the editors have 
been guided by the purpose of choosing such 
writings as shall exhibit the rounded career 
of the leader who has stood at the front of 
American Jewish life for half a century. 


THAT KENTUCKY CAMPAIGN, or 
the Law, the Ballot and the People in the 
Goebel-Taylor Contest, By HUGHES, 
SCHAEFER and WILLIAMS. 8vo. 360 pp, 
100 illustrations, $1.75. 


The book does-not offer to solve the ques- 
tions brought out in the political campaign 
in Kentucky. It is a simple narrative, in 
direct language, relating the evolution of 
the strife, of the culminations that attended 
it, and of the harsh discord that rang out 
from the historic yet romantic atmosphere 
of *‘ the dark and bloody ground."’ 


MOOREHEAD’S PREHISTORIC IM- 
PLEMENTS. A Reference Book of 
ali the Weapons, Ornaments, Utensils, 
etc., of Ancient Man in the United 
States. 8vo. Over 400 pages. With 
500 illustrations. Cloth, $3.00. 


This volume of over 400 pages contains 500 
figures illustrating some 3,000 different stone, 
shell, clay, bone, copper, and flint relics 
of all known forms and types. As has been 
set forth in previous circulars, it is an*illus- 
trated catalogue, and is published as an 
aid to students and collectors in classifying 
and naming exhibits or individual specimens. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

EAST TENNESSEE AND THE CIVIL WAR, 
by HON OLIVER P. TEMPLE, S8vo, cloth, 
$3.59. 

REVIEW OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by Hon. W. G, BuL- 
LITT. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

SONGS OF AMERICAN’ DESTINY, A 
VISION OF NEW HELLAS, by. WILLIAM 
NORMAN GUTHRIE. 8vo, Cloth. Dec- 
orated, $2. 50. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, by Prop. 
Cyrus THomMas. 8vo. Cloth. Illus- 
trated, $2.00, 

BY-GONE TOURIST DAYS. LETTERS 
OF TRAVEL, by Laura G. COLLINS. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

DAY DREAMS. 
IDA ECKERT 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A BOOK OF POEMS, by 
LAWRENCE. 12mo, Silk 


«"» Books sent by mati, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


THE ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


Booksellers, 


and Station ers, 


31, 33, 35 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 


City of Melbourne were Scotsmen, and that 
ts only an illustration of the work they are 
doing in other portions of the empire, and 
yet England has the arrogance to claim 
all the honor that the brains and courage 
of others have helped to win. 

**I do not pen these remarks to belittle 
Englishmen. They have made their mark 
on the world’s history in too large letters 
for that. It would only bring contempt on 
any that would try to pull them from 
the position their courage and energy have 
won.” 


“To Have and To Ho'd” a Disap- 


pointment, 

ENTHUSIAST,” 

of ‘'To Have and to Hold" 

his disappointment in the book. He 
says: “ Every chapter would answer for 
the climax of an ordinary book. There are 
murders, shipwrecks, poisonings, pirates, 
Indians, (‘to burn,) mutilation by a leop- 
ard, wolves’ eyes gleaming at through 
the dark, while swords, daggers, and duel- 
ing we have always with us. Those who 
look for literary style merit will find 
only a simple narrative of horrors treading 
one on the heels of the other. 

“The methods of the maligned dime 
novel, the blood-and-thunder weeklies, and 
the ‘ penny-dreadfuls’ are brushed up a 
little, and under the guise of literature are 
introduced into our homes. We are not 
even spared that old trick of having the 
hero sit with his back conveniently toward 
the door, so the may creep up 
stealthily and noiselessly. The dagger is 
raised above him, but the hero just hap- 
pens to look up into a mirror and see it all, 
and jumps out from under just in time. 

“In the very first chapter is incorporated 
part of an old time-worn story that I have 
always known and which is current all 
over the South, viz., of an overseer who 
always flogged his slaves before going 
away for a time, knowing it would surely 
be merited before his return. In like man- 
ner, the hero, who is the soul of honor, 
courage, and resource, while under the in- 
of the ‘ blood-red,’ went in and 
‘soundly flogged’ his two little Indian 
boys that he had recently bought. Brave 
may! She must have thought the story too 
good to leave out of her collection, for it is 
not used to reveal the man’s character, be- 
ing in direct opposition to all we are told 
about that remarkably brave man, 

“From the first page to the last there 
seems to be an irresistible longing to pile 
on the agony. Notice what an awful af- 
fair bowling on the green becomes in the 
hands of Miss Johnston! The hero is the 
leader of one team, and at the last moment 
the villain effects a substitution of himself 
for the leader of the opposing team. The 
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crowd looks on with bated breath, and our 
own blood curdle we think 
what an awful thing it would be if the 
hero should be beaten at bowling. The vil- 
lain threw first, his ball going within a 
hand's breadth of the jack. Then the hero 
just well, and ‘a murmur arose 
from the crowd, and my lord (he is the vil- 
lain of the book) swore beneath his breath.’ 
Next time the villain’'s bowl touched the 
jack. Then ‘he straightened himself with 
a smile,’ but a minister behind him utters 
a groan. Then the hero's bowl also kisses 
the jack, and ‘my lord turned red and his 
brows drew together.’ If the reader has 
not fainted under the terrible strain of the 
excitement, he learns that the villain, after 
studying every inch of the ground with his 
black eyes, prays over the matter, for ‘ag 
he stood there, when his time had come, 
weighing the bowl in his hand, I knew that 
he had prayed to his demon, fate, star— 
whatever thir he raised an altar to and 
bent before. He threw, and I followed, 
while the throng held its breath.’ It was a 
tie again, Th ‘my lord threw, and his 
bowl stopped perilously near the shini 
mark. As I stepped to my place, a low and 
supplicating ‘‘O Lord!”’ came to my ears 
from the lips and heart of the preacher.’ 
What a pity there were no green lights and 
shivery music from the orchestra! The 
hero then threw with all his strength, and 
arose from the throng, and my lord 
ground his heel into the earth.’ The h 
had hit the jack! 
‘If any will 
tally of the number 
uses the expression 


begins to as 


does 


‘a cry 


take a slate and keep 
of times the author 
‘blood-red,’ or ‘like a 
river of blood,’ or ‘like a sea of blood,’ 
he will have an astonishing record and one 
that betrays the author's prevailing mood. 
The was intended for a genuine 
‘thriller,’ so blood was put into it wherever 
possible. The author has not hesitated to 
employ again and again the cheap and 
easily produced effect of having a person 
unconscious and rambling in his mind, and, 
in the moment of greatest solemnity or 
danger, babbling away about whatever will 
make the greatest contrast to his present 
surroundings. Thus the strong and incom- 
parable heroine loses her senses under cir- 
cumstances that do not justify it, and then 
in the blackness of a storm at sea, at a 
time when death stares them all in the 
face, * smiled like a child’ and said: 
‘IT have gathered primroses until I am 
tired. I will sleep here a little in the sun- 
shine.’ A feeling takes possession of one 
that it is all happening according to regu- 
lar rule, and not by any inherent logic of 
events or development of character. 

“The enormous sale of the book is not 
surprising, when one remembers the crowds 
that gather around any disaster. I have 
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seen the sidewalk blocked with senseless 
people who wanted to watch an injured 
man writhe. In a tenement district I have 
seen, at the time of a funeral, every door 
and window full of watchers and the side- 
walks blocked with people, waiting in the 
hope of hearing a half-stifled cry or of get- 
ting a good look’ at a grief-contorted 
face 

“ Those 
who want 
After the 
most 


who want gore and lots of it, 
to gaze on the dead, are legion. 
Johnstown flood the crowds al- 
prevented relief work, To those who 
could not satisfy themselves at the Johns- 
town flood, the Johnston novel is recom- 
mended.’ 


In Defense of Decatur. 

THE REV. CYRUS TOWNSEND 
BRADY, author of “ For Love of Coun- 
try, “The Grip of Honor,’ &c., has fur- 
nished us with an important note omitted 
from his Beacon Biography volume, 
“Stephen Decatur.”’ It is of considerable 
interest most historians consider 
that the surrender of the President by De- 
catur was not justified. Mr. Brady's note 
runs in part as follows: ‘It is perfectly 
true that Decatur might have fought a 
little longer—he might have fought until 
his ship sank beneath him, for that mat- 
ter—but to what end? The President did 
not come through her ringing fight with 
the Endymion unscathed. She was not 
‘pretty nearly as well off as ever’; her 
spars were still standing, her yards were 
covered with canvas, but rigging, spars, 
and hull had all been badly wounded. In- 
deed, considering the action which the 
President had just had with the Endymion, 
the Pomone alone, in the favorable posi- 
tion had gained, was probably more 
than a match for the weakened and shat- 
tered Amerivan frigate; but the Tenedos, 
a sister ship of the Pomone, had also com- 
menced firing from a point of even greater 
Vantage off the starboard quarter and 
within easy effective range. She had 
taken a position from which she could 
pour her shot into the President with im- 
punity In addition to these two ships, the 
Majestic a large fifty-six-gun razee, or 
cul-down line of battle ship, was close 
astern, a touch of the helm would have 
laid her across the stern of the President, 
which would have been subjected to a 
fearful raking fire with no possibility of re- 
turn it is impossible to see how the 
American frigate could have escaped or 
have beaten off her enemies by continuing 
the combat; the result of doing so would 
simply have meant the useless sacriice of 
officers and men with no corresponding 
gain, the ultimate and speedy surrender be- 
ing absolutely imperative. 

* Now, the question is, was Decatur jus- 
tified in surrendering when he did, or 
should he have fought until his ship and 
her crew were cut to pieces beneath his 
feet? In the exercise of his best judg- 
ment he chose the former course, and his 
brother officers under oath sustained him. 
The latter alternative would have been 
more heroic and more in accord with the 
public idea, which is, I believe, the correct 
one, of the character of Decatur. Person- 
aily, | could wish that he had chosen it, 
but I cannot think it just to censure him 
for failing to do so.” 
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Mr. Rolfe Replies to an Oklahoma 
Reader. 


New York Times Saturday Review: 
Your correspondent need not 
have gone outside of ‘The Winter's Tale” 
for evidence that statues were painted in 
Shakespeare's day. In the last scene of 
the play, when Perdita is on the point of 
kissing the hand of thé statue, Paulina 


says: 


To The 
Oklahoma 


O, patience! 5 
The statue is but newly 1tix’d; the color’s 
Not dry 

A little later Leontes declares 

will kiss her, and Paulina says: 

Good my lord, forbear! 
The ruddiness upon her lip is wet; 
You'll mar it if you kiss it, stain your own 
With ofly painting. 

Your correspondent thinks that the statue 
had been made by another artist and 
merely painted by Romano; but he misin- 
terprets the expression “ now newly per- 
formed,’ which means “ now just complet- 
ed,’ after the labor of many years in cut- 
ting it. This use of * newly’’ occurs very 
often in Shakespeare, as in ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure,” (iii., 2, 48:) “* None of Pygmali- 
on’'s images, newly made woman,” (just 
transformed to woman;) ** Antony and Cle- 
opatra,”’ (iL, 2, 76:) “Three Kings I had 
newly feasted,’ (just then feasted,) &c. So 
in the first of the passages from this play 
quoted above. 

The speech of the Third Gentleman, de- 
scribing the statue, seems to your corre- 
spondent to fayor the theory that two art- 
ists were concerned in making the statue; 
but to me it unmistakably refers to Ro- 
mano alone; 

No; the Princess hearing of her moth- 
er’s statue, which is in the keeping of 
Paulina—a piece many years in doing, and 
now newly performed by that rare Italian 
muster, Julio Romane, who, had he him- 
self eternity, and could put breath into his 
work, would beguile nature Of her custom, 
so perfectiy he is her ape: he so near to 
Hermione hath done Hermione that, they 
say, one would speak to her, and stand in 
hope of answer—thither, with all greedi- 
ness of affection, are they gone; and there 
they intend to sup. 

Let the reader judge which is the more 
natural interpretation, 

There appears to be evidence, moreover, 
that Romano was a sculptor as well as a 
painter and architect. Karl Elze cites from 
Vasari two Latin epitaphs, one of which 
gives him credit for “three arts,” (‘' tres 
artes,"") and the other refers to his work 
in sculpture and painting, (‘corpora sculpta 
pictaque."") Whether Shakespeare knew 
this is doubtful: he probably took the first 
name of an Italian artist that occurred to 
him, and made him both sculptor and 
painter because it suited his purpose to do 
so. In that day Hermione could hardly 
have posed as a white marble statue, so 
the stone was supposed to be painted. The 
Gramatist troubled himself no more about 
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historical accuracy than when he made the 
father of Hermione the “ Emperor of Rus- 
sia,”’ and introduced the Delphic oracle into 
the play, to say nothing of other prepos- 
terous anachronisms. Francis Bacon would 
not have done it. 
Youg correspondent 
that his interpretation of the 
mistress " of the Twentieth Sonnet is orig- 
inal with himself—at least, I do not re- 
member having met with it before, As 
some readers of your excellent SATURDAY 
REVIEW may not be familiar with the 
poem, let me quote it here: 
A woman's face, with nature's own 
painted, 
Hast thou, the 
sion; ; 

A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change, as is false women's 
fashion; 

An eye more bright 
in rolling, : 

Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 

A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 

Which steals men's eyes, and women's souls 
amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first created; 

Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-dot- 
ing, 

And by addition me of thee defeated, 

By adding one thing to my purpose noth- 
ing. 

But since she prick'd 

man's pleasure, s 

Mine be thy love, and thy love's use their 

treasure. 

The somewhat gross quibble in the clos- 
ing lines is like that in the One Hlundred 
and Fifty-first Sonnet, and led Prof. Pal- 
grave to omit both poems in his edition of 
the sonnets. That this sonnet is addressed 
to a man, as the other is to a woman, who- 
ever they may have been, is obvious. To 
suppose that Cupid is here apostrophized 
is only a shade less absurd than the theory 
(I forget whose) that all the sonnets were 
addressed to Queen Elizabeth 

WILLIAM J. ROLFE 

Cambridge, Mass., June 4, 1500. 
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American Library Association. 

Over 200 members of the American Li- 
brary Association were welcomed June 7 
in Montreal at the opening of the twenty- 
second annual meeting, by Principal Pe- 
terson of McGili University. The 
cises began in the Convocation Hall of the 
Presbyterian College. Mr. 
ing was fittingly responded to by the Pres- 
ident of the association, Mr. R. G. 
Thwaites, Secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Soctety. 

In the evening the first 
was held in Windsor Hall. Mr. Thwaites 
delivered the President's address, taking 
for his subject *‘Ten Years of American 
Library Progress." He dwelt at some 
length upon “traveling libraries."" New 
York State, he said, first tried the experi- 
ment, its promoters pointing out the in- 
calculable benefits thus conferred upon the 
members of the scattered 
throughout the 
he continued, collections and 
reading rooms for children and the blind. 
Further on he said: ‘‘ We have now a com- 
munion of interest between school and li- 
brary that will undoubtedly exert a marked 
influence upon the next generation. Wom- 


exer- 


Peterson's greet- 


public session 


“dead spots” 
State. Other innovations, 


are special 


en's study clubs and their relation to the | 


library and the rapidly growing tendency 
to throw the library shelves open to the 
public are entirely new features in public 
librarianship." 

Sir Melbourne Tait, Chief Justice of Que- 
bec, then delivered an eloquent address in 
support of a free library for Montreal. 
He was followed by Prof. James Hosmer, 
the librarian of Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, who gave a somewhat humorous 
dissertation on ‘“ Brotherhood Among Eng- 
lish-Speaking Men.’ Miss C. M. Hewins, 
librarian of the Hartford Library, spoke 
upon library work with children, in which 
she demonstrated that successful chil- 
dren's librarians must be persons of re- 
source and fertility—not broken-down teach- 
ers. The closing address of the day's ses- 
sion was delivered by Mr. Johnson Brig- 
ham, librarian of the lowa State Library, 
who supplemented Mr. Thwaites's remarks 
on the traveling library mcvement. 

The introductory address of the second 
day's session was delivered by Miss Mary 
W. Plummer, Vice President. She was fol- 
lowed by Miss Mary E. Dowsman of the 
Milwaukee Public Library, on ‘' Methods 
of Inducing Care of Books.’ Then more or 
of a general discussion took place 
upon the subject, and also upon a paper 
read by Miss Abby L. Sargent of the Med- 
ford Public Library, entitled “ Children’s 
Books and Papers.” “ Picture Work in 
Children's Librartes"’ also came up for 
considerable discussion, “ Reference 
Works’ was exhaustively discussed by 
Mr. E. P. Van Duzee of the Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo Mr. A. E. Bostwick of 
the Brooklyn Public Library also con- 
tributed a paper on “ Qualifications, &c., 
of Attendants in Open Shelf Department.” 

The intervals between the sessions were 
profitably spent by the visitors in going 
over the McGill University and in excur- 
sion into the neighboring country. Satur- 
day evening a reception was given in their 
honor by the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society. The sessions closed last Tuesday. 
It is quite evident from the newspaper re- 
ports of the meeting which appeared con- 
spicuously in the press of Montreal, that 
the. librarians ‘“‘from the States" re- 
vealed many things hitherto unheard of 
north of the St. Lawrence. Most of the 
papers frankly admitted as much, and 
were enthusiastic in the nope that Montreal 
would greatly benefit thereby. 


The. Troubles of the British Museum fs 


According to The Athenaeum, the British 
Museum bill (some of the particulars of 
which were given in THe Times Satur- 
DAY Review of June 2) has not been re- 
ceived with favor in England. The museum 
authorities declare that it was not their in- 
tention to put aside any of the London jour- 
nals, for that, without a single exception, 
all the London publications were to be 
preserved. As to the provincial ones, all 
those published in the important cities were 
to be kept. At present such is the accu- 
mulation of newspapers that they occupy 
2% miles of shelving. Many additional 
miles of shelving will be required, for the 
quantity is rapidly increasing. Last year 
there were received by the museum 223,)41 
copies of English newspapers and 105,000 





books, pamphlets, and other “ printed mat- 
ter.” 


of the Hbrary now 


16, 1900. 


READ THE BEST FICTION. 


E. H. Strain’s Celebrated Historical Romance, 


A TAN’S FOES: A Strange Tale 


of a Siege. .. 
Ilustrated by A. Forestier. Size, 8x5‘ inches, 467 pages, beautifully 


printed in clear type, cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


“*A Man's Foes’ 
Doyle published 


novel we have 
Chronicle 


Is the best historical 
*Micah Clarke.’ '’—Daily 


had since Mr. Conan 


A NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE! | A NEW GUY BOOTHBY! 


AN AFRICAN TREASURE.| THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


By F. MAcLAREN COBRAN, 
‘The Angel of the 
trated. Decorated 
inches, $1.25 
A very remarkable 

Cockney Jew. 


author f By 
Covenant 
cover, size, 


Niko- 
{llus- 
T14x0 


Guy Bootnusy, author of 

Illus ia,’ * A Bid for a Fortune,” 

T%X5 trated Decorated cover, 
inches, cloth, $1.25 


“Dr 
etc. 
size, 


character study of a #4 » of this lively 
Full of laughable scenes. cr 


THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO IN FICTION. 
The 4th Edition of the. New Novel, 


VENGEANCE IS MINE, 


By ANDREW BALFOUR, 


Author of “By Stroke of Sword,” “To Arms,” 


IS NOW READY. 


Size, 7°;x5%4 inches, beautifully bound, $1.50. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY. 


story is laid in 


Etc, 


RALPH CONNOR'S TALES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Black Rock ©: The Sky Pilot 


A TALE OF THE SELKIRKS. A TALE OF THE FOOTHILLS. 


<f ALPH CONNOR is some man’s nom de | ¢¢ ALPH CONNOR uses a pen dipped in 
plume. Me world will insist on know- the very color nd tones P 

ing whgfe. One who can write such a 5 Aaninieticliers onset of the canyon 

and the sunlit hills, his grasp of the 


books ‘ Black Rock’ has ne right to 

conceal his identity behind a pen name. | characteristic slang is free and graphic 
‘Ralph Connor’ has gone into the heart of end 1 k tiie, Gl alan Oe ac RCA Pad 
the Northwest Canadian mountains, and has ane hs knowledge of the primitive vices and 
painted for us a picture of life in the lumber virtues 
and mining camps of surpassing merit. With | the ‘Swan Creek Church ’ 
perfect wholesomeness, with exquisite deli- | the little Sky Pilot’ lay 
eacy, with entire fidelity, with truest pathos, | the eyes of the sentimentally inclined. The 
with freshest humor he has delineated char- ‘Last of the Permit Sundays’ is the result 
acter, has analyzed motives and emotions, of an incident of high-wrought pathos. Such 
and has portrayed life. Some of his charac- a tale is sure to find numerous readers, for it 
ters deserve immortality, so faithfully are touches just those chords which vibrate lux- 
they created.’’—ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMO- uriously in the popular heart.’*°—BOSTON 
CRAT. TRANSCRIPT 


is obviously no mere book-lore. The way 


got opened while 
a-dying will moisten 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
Popular 


Edition. 25c. BLACK ROCK 25c. a 


The great demand from the many admirers of Ralph Connor for “ popular’ editions of 
his works has induced the publishers to issue this, his first work, in paper binding. 

POINTED COMMENDATIONS OF 

** Ralph Connor is a great find 

‘His style, fresh, crisp, and 
stands,""—THE OUTLOOK 

‘The literary workmanship is of a high quality 

* Is full of real humor and fresh patho 


TURK “NEW AUTHOR”: 
MISS GILDER OF “ THE CRITIC," 
terse, accords with the Western life, 


which he well under- 


ind betob 


BOSTON TR 


trong ethical insight 


“A strong and masterful hand in dealing with the 
GO HERALD 
“ He 


artist.” 


rigors and pathos of life.""—CHICA 


writes with the freshness and accuracy of an eyewitne 


PROF, GEORGE ADAM SMITH 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM THE 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


, and with the style of an 


PUBLISHERS, 


15S Fifth Avenue, New York. 
2*Also at Chicago and Toronto. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX. 


By HENRY HARLAND (“ Sidney Luska.”) Crown 8yo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The NORTH AMERICAN Says of this book :—“ It is as delicate as the sunset on the 
snow-covered summits of his Monte Sfiorito, as fragrant with the breath of youth, 
summer and love as the forest breezes which swept into the Villa Floriano. . . Mr. 
Harland has written nothing more delightful than this slight idyl of the Italian hillsides.” 


THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. 
ightful + Ager oes age iia sa 


A SECOND COPING. 
By RICHARD MARSH. Crown 8vo, $1 59. 


“If,” asked The Man on the Street, “Christ were to come again to London, in this 
present year of grace, how would He be received, and what would happen?” 

«| will try to show you,” replied The Scribe. This book represents the Scribe’s 
attempt to achieve the impossible. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. With six illustrations by Herbert 
Railton, $1.59. 


No more delightful companion could be had than this charmingly written guide to 
the historic places of England. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue. 


the Hbrary of the 
become impossible. 
done is to increase the size of the building. 
contents | New ground will have to be taken. 
forty-five | a measure has been proposed. 
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As matters stand 


British Museum have 
The only thing to be 


Such 
The total 


miles of shelving. Books accumulate 


faster than they can be put away 


Then books must go into some kind of 
preparation before their public reading be- 
gins. They must be bound, The very 
much larger proportion of the books ts- 
sued are not securely made up. It takes 
time to bind even a hundred volumes, if 
they are of different sizes. Usyally the 
binding of the British Museum is in haltf- 
roan. Half-buckram is also in favor. A 
yearly expenditure of $50,000 barely suffices 
for the expenses of. the bindery. 

Positive ig it that present conditions in 


cost of a new structure, with fittings, it is 
estimated will be some $900,000. The whole 
area which can be fitted with shelving 
will be represented by seven acres. 

The precautions taken by the museum for 
the preservation of its books.are of the best. 
Dampness is a greater enemy of books 
than anything else. In the latitude of Lon- 
don theré is much dampness. In the United 
States, with its different climate, “it is 
quite possible that the life of a book would 
be shorter than in England. We are obliged 
to use artificial heat or our libraries would 
not be habitable. High temperatures in 
libraries are most destructive of bindings. 





Book Store for 
Business Men. 


Time is valuable. 
Don’t shop around 
| sown when a book 
store that sells at the 
following prices Is 
right here. 


HENRY 
MALKAN, 


BOOKSELLER, 
No. 1 WILLIAM ST. | 
HANOVER 8Q. | 
Tel. 1121 Broad. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 
Net, My price, 
Nature's Garden.. oe . $3.00; $2.55 
Amateur Practical Garde n Rook, 


1.00; .72 

the Wild Flowers, 
sy on Dane, “(new edition.) $2.00; $1.70 
Our Native Trees, by ee 00; $1.70 


I. Keeler ....++ 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING: 


....J. M. Barrie 
.R. LL. Stevenson 
.Egerton Castle 
Se, novels. 


Sentimental Tommy.. 

St. Ives... 

The Pride 
and 


(‘2 AT Sic. * 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE 
SALE 5,000 PAPER 
BOOKS 


AT 5c, PER COPY. 


Mail and Library orders a spec lalty. 
Send for Catalogue and Bulletin. 
MAILED FREE, 


of Jennico 
5,000 other 


The - Entire List of 


“100 BEST BOOKS FOR 
SUMMER READING ”’ 


Given in this Number of 


“Times Saturday Review” 


Will be found'for Sate at Reduced 
Prices at 


BRENTANO'’S, 


31 Union Square, New York 


The Youth's 
Companion 


Subscription $1.75 a year 
“Are There Too Many College Ment e” 
By ANGELL of Michigan University. 
This Week's Issce. 


Announcement of the 
ple Copies of the 


YOUTH'S COMPANION, 
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LOVE’S DREAM. 

By Mrs. E. FREMONT CHAMPNEY. Cloth, $1.60 
Its characters are well drawn and its moral is 
winted and earnest.—THE FINANCIAL RE- 
IEW. It represents a class of literature read 
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| attention 
however, 


abridged edition. 
As to the value of old literature for én- 


Read It All Thirty Years Ago 
and Again Three-Fourths of It. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I read with considerable interest your 
SATURDAY Review table of readers in 
Princeton University, and was not sur- 
prised to note the small percentage of real 
readers. “EF. D. B.” in your issue of June 
0”, who finds the total per cent., though 
very small, no surprise to him, has this, 
referring to Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” 
and Addison's “ Spectator.” ‘‘L doubt if 
there is any person living who ever read 
either of the works entire.” Some thirty 
years ago I read Boswell's “Life of 
Johnson” entire, and some seven years 
ago, (just before giving away my four vol- 
ume Idinburgh edition,) more than three- 
fourths of it again. And why not? Con- 
fessedly it is, par excellence, the blography 
of all literature, and makes the _ kind- 
hearted, if sometimes rough, old’ doctor the 
Lest-known personality among all the im 
mortals. His “ Rasselas,’’ written almost 
at a single sitting to defray the funeral 
expenses of his mother, is an epitomized 
history of mankind. I have read more 
than three-fourths of the ‘‘ Spectator.” 

The same writer gives a book dealer's 
remark: ‘ That as a general thing college 
graduates never read a book after leaving 
am not a college graduate; yet I 
all who become great 
as Ministers, advocates, or statesmen are 
great readers. So far as my limited ob- 
servation goes, there is a larger per cent. 
of college women than college men who 
are readers after acgdemic life is over. 

B. F. CLARK, 
Y., June 11, 1900, 
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S. G. W. Benjamin Reads It Often 
—Other Book:. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In the course of my weekly perusal of 
your instructive and entertaining publica- 
tion, THE SATURDAY ReEvipw, I noted with 
surprise the remark of “ E. D. B.” in the 
issue of the th inst. anent Boswell's 
Johnson and Addison's ‘ Spectator."’ He 
says: ‘I doubt if there is any one living 
who has ever read either of the books en- 
tire.” At the risk of appearing egotistic, 
allow me to state that I have not only read 
Boswell’'s Johnson without omitting a sin- 
gle word or note, but have so read it more 
than and, moreover, keep my well- 
marked copy where I can lay my hand on 
it at any time. It is not necessary to ac- 


once, 


eept or admire all that the great lexicog- 


order to his 
or to find an inexhausti- 


of entertainment and instruction 


rapher said did in 
massive intellect, 
ble fund 
in Boswell’s immortal portraiture of Brit- 
ish society of the Georges. As 
to the ‘ Spectator,’’ I frankly to 
having read it less thoroughly, preferring 
matter of interest the less 
racy pages of the 
Guardian,” 


or revere 


in the time 


confess 


as a 
but more 
the “ 
In my theory of reading IT am inclined to 
catholie, the 
to at- 
tractive, the 
mind to con 
temporary that of 
other lands make it a 
point to read that 
the thoroughly. 
works ‘lliad’"’ and 
Herodotus, 


classical 
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be 


same 


would 
Not 
also n 
not 
literature, 
and 
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test of 


and 
others 


recommend 
only is it 
ore profitable 
in 


more 
but to 
browse only 

but also 


end to 
typical works 


our own 
in 
ages, 

have 
Hence 
the 
the 


time 
such the 
‘ Odysse ** Firdousee,” 
“ Anabasis,”’ the * Divine 
* Decameron,’ Camoens, 
“ Confess 
Heloise, the "Ta 
Pepys’s 
read 
not 


Rous- 

* Nouvelle 
Simon, 
Shi 


Montaigne, 
ions "’ 
rtuffe,"’ 
** Memoirs," 
at all, should 
and skimmed 
all of 
whether it 
mentaries " or 
moirs.”’ Would 
raphy of that man of 
Hannibal! Human rfture is the 
which all may study with profit, 
in the past no less than it is now. 
Apropos of 
lude 
student 


seau's and 


St Gib- 
ike = 
and 
valu- 
and 
Com- 
* Me- 
autobiog- 


bon, Goethe, 


speare, if be read 
reread, 
able 


manners, 


Especially 
rd 


are books personal recc 
be C 
Benvenuto 
that we 


greatest 


aesar’s 
Cellini’s 
had the 
antiquity 
great field 
as it was 
these observations, I may al- 
my surprise when a novelist 
of life Mr. Howells told me 
years ago that up to that time he Rad 
read ‘* Clarissa Harlowe,"' would 
supposed that, as a mere matter of 
interest, he would have read it, just as a 
painter likes to look at a Rembrandt or a 
Velasquez, Notwithstanding all the pro- 
fuseness and itsional vapidity of that 
prolix tale, it is still a work of enormous 
power; of a genius equaled by few novels 
of a later day; and it continues to merit the 
of the intelligent reader, who 
in any case beware of the 


to and 
like 
some 
not One 


have 


occi 


should, 


abling one 


porary 


to test the quality 
historical romances, 
study the 
and 


of contem- 
let one, for ex- 
ample, pages of Livy, Suetonius, 
Apuleius, Petronius Arbiter, the au- 
thorities from whom Sienkiewicz drew the 
facts and coloring for his “ Quo Vadis.’ 
By the side of those works, which give us 
the real thing, that popular novel is mere 
skimmilk and water. 

And this leads me further to observe that 
I cannot wholly agree with my one-time 
school friend William-L. Alden, whose Lon- 
letters in THE SaturDAY REvIEW I 
read with much when he re- 
marks, in the “TIT wish I 
that the historical is the 
wane here." What not fewer 
historical novels, but better ones than some 
of those which are now having such vogue. 
of romances ‘Henry Esmond,” 
‘Ivanhoe,” ‘‘ Hypatia,’’ ‘* The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” **Salammbo,” ‘“ The Scarlet 
Letter,’ or ‘Lorna Doone” we cannot 


don 
interest 


same issue: could 


say novel on 


we need is 


such as 


Comedy,” the | 


} leisure 
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DITION 


well have too many, But the majority of 
the historical fictions of the day are more 
noticeable for smelling of the lamp than for 
powerful characterization and _ historical 
perspective, They show abundant study of 
histories and records, but only very faint 
perception of the people, the living men 
and women of other ages and climes. They 
make their characters talk as they would 
in a modern drawing room. In a word, they 
not strike from the shoulder. Seme of 
them no more suggest the actual robust- 
ness of the period they attempt to describe 
than Thomas Moore's “ Lalla Rookh” re- 
sembles Oriental life and character. Not- 
withstanding all its abundance of Eastern 
epithets and allusions, that poem is as 
much like the reality as the pretty designs 
Dresden vase resemble Michael An- 
gelo’s ** Last Judgment."’ Byron is the only 
English poet who has fully entered into the 
spirit of the East. In the field of historical 
romance writing it would seem, then, that 
while many are called, but few prove to be 
of the inspired elect. 
ee Se 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 
It wasn't so very many years ago that the 
name G. W. Benjamin was one of the 
most familiar in America's periodical liter- 
ature—familiar before he went to Persia ag 
our Minister and after his return. In more 
recent years, however, his name has been 
seldom seen, It is gratifying to learn from 
the above letter that Mr. Benjamin's later 
has been largely bestowed upon 
the eternally delightful Boswell. 
tribe increase! 
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The Jesuit Missionaries. 
The sixty-fifth of “Whe Jesuit 
Relations,” a work of labori- 
research and able scholar- 
in French with 
necessary 


volume 
monumental 
loving 


ous and 


ship, contains 
the 
biblographical 
the 
lu 


documents 
translations and notes, 
historical, relating to 
1606 and 1702. The il- 
reproduction of a 
north of John 
of 
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map of the 
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country 
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contents 


Lake St 
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Father 
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the handwriting 
Valliant. The 
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1606,"" which the 
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include 

Affairs 
irmises was 


un- 
‘anadian in 
editor s writ- 
Lamberville; a pathetic 
of a Montagnaix 
by Father 
of the Illinois 
an ‘ount 
the Illinois 
Indian 
similar 
Father Marest; Pipe 
in Maine; a 
the 
Jacques Gravier; 


on 


ten by Jacques de 
of the 
Sionary 8S 
letters 


to Bishop 


record hardships 
life, written 
from Gravier 
Laval; 
also of 
with the 
describing 
by 
Bigot’s account of his post 
voyage 
Father 
the Jesuit 
Quebec 1701, 
Father Etienne de Carhejl, in 1702, of the 
bad conduct of both the French and the 
savages at Mackinack The bibliographical 
the history of each manu- 
script as far as it is known and the where- 
of the original The occupy 
a dozen pages of small type, and 
and informing as usual. 
Lamberville document, 
are in existence, 
scribes the cruelty and injustice of Fron- 
men in their treatment of the In- 
which greatly hampered and retard- 
work of the missionaries. The let- 
Bigot from the Abenaki Village in 
deals principally with the differ- 
between the French and English. 
Gravier’s account of his long and perilous 
voyage is as full of spirit as it is of re- 
ligious fervor. He shot many bears and 
cured his companions of fever by reciting 
prayers and hanging his reliquary around 
their necks. A small piece of Father Fran- 
coils Regis’s hat, which one of his serv- 
ants gave to Father Gravier, he found to 
be a most infallible remedy for all kinds 
of fever. Soon after entering the waters 
of the Mississippi he had a great disap- 
pointment; 
the south side we found lofty sand 
where an iron mine is said to exist. 
pretended scales of iron attached to 
the Stone are not what they are believed 
to be, and what L was told. They are noth- 
ing but veins of earth, hard and apparent- 
ly petritied, which have in truth the Color 
of tron, but have no weight and break 
easily. 
The 
sagamile made 
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Mi 
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of troubles 
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Mistress Penwick is a rousing good story, 
even if the heroine does hint of “‘ A LADY OF 
QUALITY ”’ on Wer good behavior, the villain 
of Sir John in that famous book, and one of 
the scenes of ‘‘ ROMEO AND JULIET," where 
the lovers part. Kate is such a gorgeous per- 
son, and the author has so dextzrously made us 
feel her youth and beauty and magnificence that 
she would lend life_to the driest sort of a story, 
but the rest of the novel Ifves up to its heroine. 
Lady Constance complicates things with poison 
find daggers and such int2resting paraphernalia, 
but meets a peculiarly appropriate fate at the 
end—which, by. the way, reminds one of the 
famous death scene of my lady in - THE 
THREE MUSKETEERS.” And if one Is im- 
pelled to ask how this novel can be so surpass- 
ing good, with all these remembrances and re- 
minders bobbing up every chapter, LET HIM 
READ THE STORY AND FIND OUT. There is 
a certain daring, almost touching the uncon- 
ventional in scen*s and phraseology, that might 
easily be carried too far, but the present story 
witnesses a CLEVER WRITER AND CONSID- 
ERABLE LITERARY SKILL 


R.F.FEXNO & COMPANY, 
9& IE. 16th St., N.Y. 


Bangs & Co., 
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SOME PEOPLE WE MEET. 
By Charl Fr. Rideal, 
A series of brightly written character sketches 
or types, including The Saleslady, The Man 
‘Wot '' Golfs, Wun Lung Lee, The Rev. Hi- 
ram HK. Montgomery, Jackie, Bob Toughun, A 
City Gent,’’ Mr. Levl Vindermenderhetmer, 
Mr. Tammany Todd, Mr. Sempronious Yardly, 
Mr. Dick Drummerton, Mrs. Whirlingay Whiz. 
Miss Jessie A. Walker has provided pictures 
sxhibiting her usual clever talent. Cloth, 12mo, 
Decorated Cover. 25 THE ABBEY PRESS, 


a. 
Publishers, 114 Sth Av., New York. 


ee ne em one a 


Ss ¢& RAINS, Bookseller, 


BS0 Sth Ave., Cor, 36th St. 
WIll supply all the new and current publications 
at liberal discount from the publishers’ prices. 
Catalogues of Old, Rare, and Modern Books sent 
on request 


S. é, RAINS, 389 5th Ava,,cor. 36th St. 
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A Novel on Divorce.” 
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pages 
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are 
The 
wife loses 
family where in 
takes the 
under advice 
lum. Then he falls 
The Judge goes 
taining a divorce, he 
Ladd excommunicated 
sect he 
sents all the arguments 
vorce, There are long 
tween the Judge and a Bishop. The 
clusion arrived at thus formulated: 
** Judge Ladd violated convention, law, and 
Gospel, and did right.’’ There is in ‘‘ Judge 
Ladd’’ much that is naif, and the descrip- 
tions of the surroundings partake some- 
what of the character of an inventory. Evi- 
dently, in Karnak there must have existed 
an amazing amount of tittle-tattle and gos- 
at the simplicity of 
writing, 
divorce, 
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hero 
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Again the publication of James Lane Al- 
len's latest novel has been postponed, this 
time until July 5. Mr. Allen has quite re- 
covered his usual health, but, owing to the 
large number of advance from 
England and her colonies for ‘‘ The Reign 
of Law,” postponement was again found 
necessary. The London Academy congrat- 
ulates Mr. Allen's publishers that there 
to be an authorized edition of this author's 
works in England, says: ‘ We are glad to 
that the fine work of Mr. James Lane 
Allen in fiction is likely to be better known 
in this country than hitherto 
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in their hours of leisure.’’—Heok Buyer. 

‘* Deserving of rank in the front among 
American humorists.'’’—North american. 
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A Difficult Problem, 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 


Author of “The Leavenworth Case,’ 

“ Agatha Webb,” etc. 
7's x SM inches. Small pica type. 
Handsome design on cover. 
Price, $1.25. 


Size, 344 


pages. Extra 
cloth. 
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ration. 

readers, 


deterio- 
her 


power shows no sign of 
She thoroughly entertains 

Buffalo Commercial. 

“The book is.in the clever author's 
happiest vein.’’"—-Rochester Herald. 

“Sherlock Holmes at his best has sel- 
dom written more interesting detective 
stories than are contained in this book.” 
~Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


For sale es all Booksellers. 


The F. M. Lupton Publishing Co., 
New York. 


‘For SUMMER TRIPS. 


* One really longs for ths chance to relieve the 
Usual tiresome day in a railway carriage with this 
booklet in the pooket.’’—New England Magazin 
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NATURE’S By 
MIRACLES Prof, 


**I have been fairly amazed at the 
of your insight into all the subtle interconnec- 
tions of the various sciences with each other 
The volume is at’ the » time calculated to in 
terest the orfinary ESPECIALLY THE 
YOUNG, and equally to entrance the expert who 
Phas not your breadth of knowledge Prof. G 
Frederick Wright, author of “ The Ice Age in 


America."" 
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i, Earth, 
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svo, clotht decorated, 2 A on ited 
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* Delightfully untechnical. We can thank 
Providence ‘that at last theré has be*n acknow!l- 
edged the division between botany and just com- 
mon knowledge about the green and tinted things 
which God has given us."’-—-NEW YORK PRESS. 
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Amateur Photography 
A Practical Guide for the Beginner. 


By W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, author of 
* Sunlight and Shadow” and “In Nat- 
ure’s Image.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 
5 cents. 

A revised and entarg&a edition, with many 
filustrations. The standard hand book 
which has giVded thousands through the 
first difficulties of the art. 

“A useful, practical guide for 
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THE THOMAS BOOK. Giving the 
of Sir Rhys ap. Thomas, K. G. The Thomas 
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TION. By Thomas M. Lindsay. I2mo. Pp. 
xii. —s00. New. York: Charles Scribner's 
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THE GREAT NAPOLEON'S MOTHER. By 
Clara Tschudi. Authorized translation from 
the Norwegian by BE. M. Cope With a col- 
ored portrait. 8vo. Pp. xv.—304. New York: 
BE. P. Dutton & Co. § 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, By Thomas 
Carlyle. In two volwmes. Svo Pp. 478 
London and New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Limited. $3 per set. 

FOUR MONTHS BESIEGED The Story of 
Ladysmith. Being unpublished letters of H 
H. S. Pearse With maps and ilustratior 
l2mo. Pp. xiv.—244 London and New York 
The Macmillan Company. $2. 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE 
ALEXANDER [. AN? THE COURT OF 
RUSSIA. By Mme. ta Comtesse de Choiseul- 
Gouffier. Translated from the original French 
by Mary Bernice Patterson With an intro- 
duction and notes. I2mo. Pp. xx.—321. Chi- 
cago: 4 Cc. MeClurg & Co, $1.50. 

THE FI ‘CH REVOLUTION. A History, B 
Thomas Carlyle Illustrated Svo. Pp. x 
S804 New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
$1.75, 

THE ERSKINES. By A. R. 
Scots Series i2mo. Pp 60, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 75 cents. 

SOUTH AFRICA: PAST AND PRESENT An 
account of its history, politics, and native 
affairs Followed by some personal remi- 
niscences of African travel during the crisis 
preceding the war By Violet R. Markham. 
Svo. Pp. xii.-450. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Im FLEET TO-DAY AN ITs 
MENT DURING TH * HALF 
URY. By Capt 3. y-Wilmot 
trated, Svo f New 
Charles Scribner's 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
Roeliff Brinkerhoff 12m Pp xiii, -448 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. $2 

THOMAS GUTHRIE. By Oliphant Smeaton 
Famous Scots Series 12mo Pp. vili.-160 
New York: Charlies Scribner's Sons 75 
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By Matthew Arnold. 18mo Pp. vili.-277. 
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THR CHRONICLES OF SIR JOHN FROIS- 
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NATURE'S CALENDAR. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
A Guide and Record of Outdoor Observations 
in Natural Hostory. 12mo. Pp. xii.-270. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
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FICTION. 


END. A Novel. By Percy White. 
408. New York: Harper & Broth- 


THE WEST 
12mo. Pp. 
ers. $1.50. 

FOUR YEARS NINE. 
Pp. 344. New York: 
pany. $1.50. 

JUDGE LADD. 
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A Novel. By Noble 
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Tenn.: Ogden Brothers & Co. 


THE PASSING OF THOMAS AND 
STORIES By Thomas A. Janvier. 
trated. 12mo. Pp. 180. New York: 
& Brothers. $1.25 
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Boston: Small, 
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Macmillan Company. §1.50. 

MEMORY STREET. A Story of Life. 
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THE SLORY OF TWO FRIARS. By Eugene 
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THE HESPERIAN TREE. An Annual of the 
Ohio Vatley. Edited by John James Piatt. 
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Poverty Knob. 


By SARAH WARNER BROOKS. 


A charming story of New England 
coast town life. 
Cloth, 1Gmo, gilt top, $1.25. 


3d Edition. 
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A Mystery. 
By RICHARD MARSH. 
gilt top, $1.50. 
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RESURRECTION By Leo Tolstoy. Transla 
from the original by Hermann Brithoff. ; 
pages, six haif-tone iMustrations, handsomely 
bound in cloth. 1I2mo size. Price $1.00. 

HAROLD GODWIN A Soc jal y » by W. 
de Huger. Cloth. 12mo ages » $1.00. 

OUR BRETHREN OF THE TEN ME NTS AND 
THE GHETTO. Py M. J. MeKenna. This ia 
a study of the conditions existing among the 
poor of New York City. The author has had 
several years’ experience among this class, and 

deductions and descriptions are exceedingly 

well drawn. It ts ® work that will interest all 

who are philanthropically Inclined. It-is neatly 
bound in cloth Price $1.00 

WAY DOWN EAST. Ready June 
Paper. 200 pages. 10 illustrations. Lllustrated 
cover in cotors. It is written by Mr. Joseph 
R. Grismer, the author of the play bearing the 
same nam Price 25 cents. 

Any of the above books will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, upon receipt of price. Address all 
orders to 


J, S. CGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


57 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. 
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wrappers 
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All books postpatd. 
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FREE ON REQUEST 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Publisher, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 
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ean afford 
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you free. : eB ‘ 
CHARLES BE. LAURIATCO.,°" “hosrox.” 
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A NOVEL THATS WORTH WHILE 
Redemption of David Corson 


BY CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 
This is a'strong, beautiful, mid-century American story of youthful fervor and 


4 


Perhaps the distinguishing feature of the book is its exquisite interpretation of nature. 
From the opening description of the lovely Miami Valley to the close, appear many 
4 passages of rare beauty. It was evidently this intense appreciation of beauty which 
# made David Corson love the first really beautiful woman he met, and with his passionate 
f nature it is not surprising that it was an unreasoning, overbearing love, which brooked no 
obstacle and which finally stooped to degrading deception and real crime,-rather than give up 
his heart’s desire. It is the fall of a young Lucifer. ‘“‘ The Redemption of David Corson” 
has been called an answer to “‘The Damnation of Theron Ware.” 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, President Armour Institute, says: ‘‘ There are lines of greatness in the book which 
I shall never forget.’’ 
Newell Dwight Hillis, Pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, says: ‘‘ This book strikes a strong, healthy 
buoyant note. David Corson conquers our admiration and our love.”’ 
Dr. John H. Barrows, President Oberlin College, says: ‘*‘ It is a strong, uplifting, picturesque and noble story 
which ought to be read by a great multitude.’”’ 
Pres. M. W. Stryker, Hamilton College, says: ‘‘ There is ten times as much of reality in it as there is in 
} ‘ David Harum,’ which does not value lightly that admirable charcoal sketch.’’ -; 
’ 418 PAGES, BEAUTIFULLY BOUND 12 MO $1.50 ray 


SECOND EDITION BOB BURDETTE’S 


SWEEPERS OF THE new book of fun 
SEA **Smiles Yoked with Sighs’’ 
ah ‘ , No book could better serve 
By CLAUDE H. WETMORE to diffuse good humor than Bur- 
This volume is the story of dette’s new book. It is written 
a strange navy. Full of sea in dancing verse, filled with 
fights and beautifully illustrated pathos and humor, and hun- 
by G. A. COFFIN of the N. Y. dreds of pen and ink sketches 
Journal, that capitally mirror the rollick- 
ing rhymes. 
Cloth, 12 mo $1.50 Cloth, 12 mo $1.25 


THE BLACK WOLF’S BREED 


**A fine vigorous tale of France in the old 
and new world during the reign of Louis 
X1V.—Boston Globe.”’ 





A Romance of Love and Adven- ae 
ture in the Time of Louis XIV \ BIACK 
BREED 
of France. 
“There is action, vivid description and 
yintensely dramatic situations.’’—St. Louts 
Globe Democrat. 


| 
| “As delightfully seductive as certain 
er mint-flavored beverages they make down g 
South.’’—Philadelphia Press. ; 
een ‘*The sword play is great, even finet than 
the pictures in ‘To Have and To Hold.’ ”’— 
Los Angeles Herald. 
Iustrated by C. M. RELYEA 
Cloth, 12 mo $1.50 


® ' 
**So full of tender love-making, of gal- 
{ant fighting that one regrets it’s not longer.’’ 
Indianapolis News. 
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